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Reading Taught Through Story, Song and Play By 


The Lewis Story Method ot Teaching Reading anc Spelling 


By G. W. LEWIS of Chicago. 


Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling that has Puzzled Rural and 
City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors. 


Marbelous results habe been achiebed With this method 


‘\ LASSES of ordinary first grade pupils during their first year have read eight 
primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more than thirty- 


A four hundred pages. 


That they understood what they read is shown by the fact that after a single silent 
reading of a ten or twelve page story from a third reader these pupils, including many only 
five years old, would skip to the front and tell the story in their own words in good English. 

The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. 
three months, these pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than one thousand 
By the end of the first year, they could spell or write from dictation more than 


words. 
six hundred words. 


Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the results that had 
At one Institute a six year old Norwegian boy, who had _ been in school 
less than eight months, read to the delight of all present, selections made by the teachers 


been obtained. 


from books belonging to all grades below the high school. 


The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the following 
words: convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplication, grass- 
hopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. 
surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. 
secured by memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonie¢ analysis. 
unacquainted with the Story Method understand how these results are possible. 


easily explained. 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the 
nature of the equipment provided for the use of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, 


The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic Cards, and Charts. 


For the first eight weeks of school the author has arranged twenty units of work 


By the end of the first 


You can imagine the 
These results were not 
Nor can teachers 
This is 





(really play-work) involving accurate ear and eye training and the development of the vocal organs and the building of more 


than eight hundred phonic words. 


This work has been thoroughly systematized and all the details and all the sequences have been 


so carefully worked out, not only for each day and each lesson but for each word, syllable and sound, that even the untrained teacher 
or mother has no difficulty in presenting her work in perfect harmony with the laws of apperception. 
But all this systematic arrangement would fail if the method did not recognize that the proper motive for inducing the attention of 


children is pleasure. 
important part. 
takes advantage of this value. 


Much has been said about the educative value of play. 


Hence in all the sense training and word building, fascinating songs, stories, games and play-work have an 
But the Lewis Story Method is the one method that actually 
Each story, each song, and each game has a definite purpose which it surely and rapidly accomplishes. 


Thousands of primary teachers and educators in prominent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest terms. 
Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 


ROSINA R MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
state school, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spell- 
ing were secured by following this method, I heartily recom- 
mend it as the most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of pre- 
sentation and now read with such joy in expression. Surely 
you are to be congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal 
road to learning.’ "’ 

ALICE MEDILL, Third Grade, Seattle, Washington. 

“I feel that it is worth the full price to keep for use with back- 
ward pupils.”’ 

ALICE RHODA HARVEY, Wilmington, Delaware. 

“I do not think it can be surpassed, I shall take pleasure in 
telling my fellow teachers about it.”’ 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple 
and attractive that every child responds with delight and en 
thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired independence of 
the pupils will recommend your method to every primary 
teacher.’”’ 

N. ( MACDONALD, 


lated, 


Normal 


of Consolli- 
Valley City, 


Stat« Inspector 


Graded and Rural Schools, 


‘ Dak. 


“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish to give it my 
heartiest endorsement for use in the public schools.” 

(MISS) HELENA PEARSON, Superintendent Private 
Kindergarten, Whitman, Mass. 

“T have never had such splendid results {in phonetic work or 
such fine readers as I have had this year, In previous years I 
have felt that the children lacked independence. It is very 
seldom now that I am called upon for help. They will have 
read twenty books at the end of the year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful by all those who 
have heard them read,” 


MRS. M. J. KINNE. 

“My teaching experience covers a period of sixteen years, 
twelve of which were spentin the Minneapolis Schools, and I 
have never used nor seen in use any method of teaching read- 
ing Which approaches ‘The Story Method’ in logical develop- 
mentand efliciency.” 


RUBY T. KERNS, Richmond, Va. 


“Though I have been a student at Columbia University and 
have my Primary Professional Certificate from the University 
of Virginia, I consider The Story Method far superior to any 
other method I have used.” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of W. Virginia. 
“Tam convinced that your method has great merit in it. It is 
founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results.”’ 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


“T have never seen i method that I enjoy teaching as IT do 
this. There is an inspiration in each lesson, and the children 
dearly love the five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 
PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School 

visor of Kentucky. 

Said toa body of teachers, to whom he was having the Story 
Method presented, “Want you to hear every word Mr. Lewis 
has to say. You know I thoroughly believe in what he has or I 
would not have brought him here with me. He has given you 
a scientific arrangement of the old blue-backed spelling book, 
plus all the good features of the best modern methods of teach. 
ing reading and none of the objectionable features,” 
MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS, (nee Ruth O. Dyer), 

merly Supervisor of Training School, 
Normal, Conway, Ark. 


Super- 


For- 
State 


“Asa teacher who has done primary work for thirteen years 
I consider the results gained from the teaching of this method 
nothing short of marvelous. I wish every primary teacher in 
the country could have a set of the beoks and could be persuad- 
ed to try themin her class. This wish is voiced for the sake of 
the teacher as well as for the sake of the many children who 
must learn to read,” 


SUPT. W. O. HOPPER, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


“This method has our unqualified endorsement. 
continue to use it in the Mt. Sterling Schools.”’ 


REV. A. M. LEYDEN, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


We shall 


Pastor, St. Francis Church, 


“The Sister who teaches the first grade in St. Francis School 
has found your Story Method most helpful in teaching the 
little ones to read, espevially the children of foreigners.’’ 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“Tam very much pleased with it. It is the most practical 
and thorough method I have yet seen. I shall take pleasure in 
recommending the Method to other teachers,”’ 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 
M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Wo- 
men, Office of The President, Tallahassee, Fla. 

“T think the book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespective 
of grades,” 


4707 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Mil. | 





MRS. ADA B. WOODWARD, Prin Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas and Instructor in Pr Methods 
in Oak Cliff Summer Normal, Dal! Tex. 

“Tt has proved such a boon tome I will urge my teachers to 
getit. I used my class (of first year pupils) in demonstrating 
your methods to my students yesterday, and they were amazed 
at the results,” 


L. O. HOPKINS, Charleston, West Virginia. 

“T am delighted with it. I consider it the best of all the 
methods I have ever used, 

“Ido wish our State would adopt your “THE STORY PRI- 
MER,” The explanatory stories for the teacher to tell aid so 
much in expression in reading. I shall do all I can towards ff 
getting my friends to order the method.’’ 


AGNES S. LOVE, Rio Vista, Calif. ; 
“I shall take great pleasure in recommending it as Iconsider ff 
the results of its use simply wonderful.’”’ 


MAUDE HUx, Ritter, Oregon. 
“! am delighted with the method and the children are doing 
wonderfully well.” 
OLIVE CHAMBERS, Burt, Mich. 
“We are overjoyed with the results of this method. 
great pleasure in telling my friends about it.’’ 
B. T. AMSBERRY, Housatonic, Mass. 
“I consider it the best method of teaching reading that I have 
found in fifteen years of first grade work.”’ 
MRS. G. W. YEAGER, Duncan, Okla. 4 
“lam delighted with it. I think it the best I have ever seen. | 
MRS. J. O. EVANS, one of many delight 
“Taman enthusiast over your method of teaching reading 
and spelling. My child has done wonderful work. I wish 
every child in the world could start out with your method 
I would love to teach it, but I am not a school teacher.” 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, 


| 

| 

; | 
Irvington, N. J. : | 
“I am well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching 
i 

| 

} 


I take 


d mothers. 


of reading has been more of a pleasure than ever before in MY 
seven years’ experience. Noother class has shown such a lively 
interest and pleasure in their work, and no other class has been 
able to read so many books during the year. | am also delighted 
with the results obtained in spelling.” 


MRS. T. W. DYCHES, Castle Dale, Utah. 

“T find it is excellent and I have accomplished wonderful re- 
sults. I could never do without it now and I hope our stale 
will adopt it.” 


R. L. KANE, Weyerhouser, Wis. , 
“Thad se ped ge who were all beginners and could ihe 

speak a word of English. These pupils after seven mont 18, 

are now able to read from almost any first or second reader. 
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William Shakespeare 
Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 
1916 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings back the long forgotten music of Shakespeare 
and his time to the world. 

The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of good Queen 
Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which have been 
made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observance of the ter- 
centenary of the “Bard of Avon.” 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully reproduced from the oldest authentic ver- 
sions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice, for the part in the play. 
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For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you 
will find here abundant material for your needs. 
AS YOU LIKE IT MERCHANT OF VENICE OTHELLO 
17623 Act II, Scene 5. Song: Under the Greenwood Tree . 17163 Act I, Scene 3. Kecitation: Shylock’s Rebuke. 88338 Act I. Brindisi (Clink the Wine Cup). Pasquale Amato 
(Dr, Arne.) Raymond Dixon and Chorus Frank Burbeck #3466 Act Il. Othello's ¢ j 1 Ruf 
‘ ; ello rees a Rufle 
17717, Act Il, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thon Winter Wind ) Act IIT, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me Where is Faney Bred? ei . - : itta Kuflo 
(R. J. S. Stevens.) heinald Werrenrath and Chorus (stevenson. ) lucy Marsh and Remald Werrenrath . we Forever Farewe Henrico Caruso 
17623 Act IV, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He Have Who Killed 64:94 Act IV, Scene 1. Recitation: Mercy Speech. Ellen Terry #9075 We Swear by Heaven-and Farth Caruso. Ruflo 
the Deer? (Bishop.) Victor Male Quartet 2 Act IV. Desdemona's Suag—Oh, Willow, Willow. Olive Kline 
17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Wasa Toverand His I M9) Ave Maria Melba 
(Morley.) Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonon +) MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 74:17 Death of Othello. aii 
f more 35235 Act II, Scene 1. ES it ition ; The Duke's Spee vet Ben Greet acre Okara Cad Syn phicay Orohastra ok Leadon 
ve been 317163 Act UI, Scene 7.) Recitation: The Seven Ayes hy im 17724 Song: “Greensleeves” (very old). i: crm Pads ROMEO AND JULIET 
CYMBELINE R402 Juliette's Waltz Song. Tetrazzini 
teacher | MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING B34:L Lovely Angel. Farrar-Clement 
64215 Act WI, Seene 3. Song: Vark, Hark, the Lark. ” eat eee 
esetiierey Svan Willan sis seis teaabit, ekias Mdtetes Ulin hall 103 Fairest Sun Arine Lambert Murphy 
° (stevens,) Kaymond Dixon 74240 Act IV. Juliet’s Potion Scene, Hilen Terry 
ition of HAMLET eared Act IL, Scene 2 Recitation: I Mave Brought Claudi« 44 Selection, Pryor’s Band 
lave an WAT Act ' Traditional Songs of Ophelia. Olive Kline Vlen Terry 17606 Juliet’s Clumber,  (Guuned.) Victor Concert Orchestra 
ents Act VI, Scere I Recitation: Sollog }rink Burbect wii At Il, Scene 3.) Mecitation:; Denedick's Idea of a Wife 
, be eee 
cpm | Wi Act IV, Scene. Recitation: Hamlet on Priend , sical THE TEMPEST 
DHBRES. 742:9 Act IV, Scene 5, Kecitation: Ophelia’s Mad Scene MACBETH 77:4 Act f, Scene 2. Ariel's Sungs: Come Unto These Yellow | 
I-llen Terry 45248 Act II, Geene 1, Recitation: Strike Upon the Bell, Ben Greet Sands, (Pusces.) Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
JULIUS CAESAR a j (1) Act 1. Seene 2.) Dull Fathom Vive | 
Ck. Jolin Keinald Werrenrath | 
35.16 Act III, Scene 2. Antony's Address. Prank Burbeck MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 17702, (2) Act V, Seene 2. Where the Bee Sucks | 
7 P Ci. Julitoon.) Keinald Werrenrath 
I a1s19 . . ‘ ctor Concert Ore tests 
Tea 7? 41419 Overture. (Mendelsselin.) Victor Con ‘ 
—— KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 3119 Weikling Mamch, (Slendeleoks.) medion 
: : Wels Act III, Scene 2. Wolsey'’s Farewell to Cromwe'! 55048 Wedding March, Victor Herbert's Or he TWELFTH NIGHT 
nana to PARR LEE 35238 Selection of Principal Airs. (Mendetssolin.) Vryor's Band 17662 Act i, Scene 3. Clowa's Song: Oh, Mistress Mine 
onstrating a 57060 Act II, Scene 3. Song: Ye Spotted Snakes, CW. Byrne.) Kaymond Dixon 
re amazed MEASURE FOR MEASURE (Mendelssulin.) Victor Women's Chorus 17724) Act W, Seene 3. Ob Catch: Hold Thy Peace, Thou 
‘ 17602 Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, O Take Those Tips Awav. 6263 Duets 1 Know a Bank. (Iorn.) have, Dison, Werrenrath and Hooley 
(Vraditional.) hay mond Dixon Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Dunlup 17 Act If, Scene 4, ¢ Away, Death, Raymond Dixon 
° 64252 Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Away. CSennett.) 17.09) Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale W774 AAV, Seeue 1. Whea That I Wasa Little Tiny Boy 
of all the John McCormack Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker Raymond Dixon and Chorus 
ORY PRI TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA THE BUTTERFLY _ FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE 
P : iba oat Sa = mye P 17845 From “*Country Dance Tunes,"* Set 1 17447 ‘Three Jolly Sheepskins. From ‘Sword 
n towards 17034 a Fe ag fe Se — “ (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.)  Vnylish Dances of Northern England,'* Book 2, 
. » . : Country Dance. Victor Band (Arr, by Cecil J. Sharp.) English 
Sword Dance, Victur Saud 
nneanae POEMS AND SONNETS THREE MEET 
I conside die tx toni tue tan Rak, Cie 17445 The Pleasures of the Town, From COUNTRY DANCE 
7 0, Tle ie Gen Tarn. Is) “ey cat “Country Dance Tunes," Set 2. (Ar 1vind) Pop Cwes the Weasel, 
—— by Cecil J. Sharp.) L:nglish Country 
642607. Lo, Mere the Gentile Lark. (Bishop.) Dance. Victur Band | 
are doing Alina Gluck MAY POLE DANCE | 
GODDESSES 1/08? luff King Hal. English Folk Dance. | 
17846 From ‘“‘Country Dance Tunes," Set 4. MINUET 
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Old English Dances 


ROW WELL, YE MARINERS 
Enelish 
Victor Band 


“Country Dance Tunes,’’ 


17801 From 
Sharp.) 


(Arr. by Cecil J. 
Country Dance. 


JAMAICA 


“Country Dance Tunes,"’ Set 4. 


(Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.) 
Country Dance. 


TIDESWELL PROFESSIONAL MORRIS 


17346 From ‘‘Morris Dance Tunes,"’ 


(Arr. by Sharp-Macilwaine.) Fuylish 
Victor Band 


Morris Dance. 


KIRKBY MALZEARD SWORD DANCE *’*” 


17447, The Girl I Left Behind Me. 
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audnauin Bunches, English bolk Dance. 


RIBBON DANCE 


(Cecil Sharp.) 


SHEPHERD’S HEY 


From ‘*Morris Dance Tunes,"* No, 2. 
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May Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


EXT month’s issue will contain delightful helps and aids for 
making attractive the everyday subjects and the holiday pro. 
| grams. Peace Day, May 18, and Memorial Day, May 30, will be 
| observed. Susie M. Best, story-teller in the Cincinnati Public schools 
tells the story of Daniel in her inimitable way. Daniel was a Peace. 
| maker and this story is suited to Peace Day. Another story also, fit. 
| ting in with the plans for that day is one told by Mary E. Jackson 
| about a small Belgian refugee and her doll. There is a variety of 


| Peace Day exercises given in the Entertainment Department, chief 
| among them being a beautiful pageant, easy of arrangement but effec. 
| tive in presentation. For the observing of Memorial Day there will 
| be found a tuneful Flag Song, occupying a full page, words by Martha 
| Burr Banks, music by Margaret Coote Brown, and a splendid garland 
| drill by Edith Webster Grimshaw. The three R’s are always with us 
| and we cannot provide too many tried-out devices to help in their 
teaching. Next month Daisy Dean Carr writes on ‘“‘A Plan for Oral 
Reading.’’ Principal Rosenberger on ‘‘A Stimulant in Spelling,” and 
Superintendent Mills on ‘‘Methods in Arithmetic.’’ Recipes for Spring 
lunches, by E. L.White, will delight thousands of teachers, for these 
dishes may be prepared in the country school equally as well as in the 
city. Emma M. Bolenius furnishes a helpful paper entitled “Im. 
promptu Exercises in Word Building.’’ Prof. M. J. Abbey writes on 
“Field Trips to Study Soils,”’ a subject of much interest to the Agri- 
culture class. Dorothy F. Cocks tells how to spend a rainy day pleas- 





urably and profitably. The picture Study is devoted to the much loved 
‘“‘Three Members of a Temperance Society.’’ The hand work, which 
is looked forward to so eagerly, month by month, can be depended 
upon to supply the needs of the schoolroom in May. ‘There are Black- 
board Reading Lessons, a Dove two-page poster, a pattern for Jack 
and Jill, two pages of May-baskets, a page of pictures and words to 
match for Educative Seat Work, besides numerous borders, calendars, 
color cards and mottoes. 


What Do You Find Most Helpful in this Magazine? 
What Do You Most Need? 


As we have said many times before, we want our readers to help 
us edit Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This is not for the purpose 


| of escaping any of the labor incident to this work, ourselves, but is 


ra. 
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strictly in line with our desire to make it the most help possible to its 
readers. This magazine is published for teachers and we want to sup- 
ply those things in its pages that teachers need. The best way to 
know this is to have the teachers tell us. We therefore would ask our 
readers to communicate with us freely. We would like to have 
answers to such questions, as ‘‘What Kind of Articles Do You Need 
Most.”’ ‘‘What Subjects Would You Like Treated.’’ ‘‘What Do You 
Find Most Helpful in our Magazine?’’ ‘‘What Do You Like Best in its 
Contents??? We would like to hear from a great many of our readers 
in answer to these and similar questions which will suggest themselves. 
These answers are not to be for publication, but as real guides in en- 
abling us to provide just those things in our pages that our readers 
need. Weaim to keep in touch with the best school methods and 
school needs, and to supply such material as will serve the greatest 
number. We know from the chorus of commendations that comes to 
us that we are well serving the mass of the teachers. But we wish to 
know even more intimately the needs of our readers, that we may, if 
possible, more directly serve them. This is your magazine and we 
want you to useit. When we think of the thousands and thousands 
of teachers who read our magazine each month, and of the millions of 
children who are under their charge, the idea of the benefit which it 
may give in the education of these children is an impressive one, and 
in as much as possible we desire to make the magazine of the greatest 
benefit to its readers, and through them to the children and the nation. 
For this, we ask your co-operation and assistance. Write freely and 
let us know in what way the magazine can best help you in your work. 


Every article in this magazine was inserted for a purpose. Every page has something of value 
to many teachers. Wewant to make the magazine of the greatest value possible, and although we ad- 
vise the reader to peruse every page, there are some features we wish to mention particularly. Some 
teachers may wish to know more concerning the hand work. Take the silhouette figures on pages 14 
and 15. With young children trace the outlines with thin paper, place over cardboard and go over the 
lines heavily. This will leave a faint outline on the cardboard. Remove the tracing paper and make 
the outline on the cardboard black. Cut out the forms and let the little fingers trace around them. 
With older pupils supply silhouette paper and let them cut these animals free hand, looking at the fig- 
ures in the magazine. ' The Mother Goose outline on page 21 and the Duck and Ducklings poster out- 
lines on pages 40 and 41 may be transferred by means of tracing paper to water color paper, and given 
to the children to color and cut out. Mount these on dark paper and hang in theschoolroom. The many 
blackboard borders, calendars and illustrated reading lessons are suggestions for the teacher who likes 
to decorate her boards. These are samples of the strictly usable character of the contents. 
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‘Gold Medal Crayons 









“BOSTON” | 
PRESSED CRAYON'| | 


No. 2 





Binney & Smith Co. 
NewYork 
London- Paris -Hamburg}. 




















Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Ixposi- 
tion, San Francisco, 1915 
Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons 
and Chalks together with color 
charts will be sent on request. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
S1-S3 Fulton St., New York. 














SCHOOL KITCHEN 
TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Lancoun. Published in 1915 


This is the best, newest and simplest text- 
book in domestic science for grammar 
schools and small high schools. It has a 
complete modern course planned for two 
years with two lessons a week. (The 
Appendix has also $2 lessons on sewing.) 
The book gives a plan for school credit 
forhome work. It also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. It is 
as easy as it is practical. Mailing price, 
60 cents. Course of Sludy FREL. 
Proctor 


A HANDBOOK OF SEWING fince. ‘50 cents. 


Thisis the textbook used in the fourth to the eighth 
grades at Los Angeles. Published in September, 1915. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC ®* '35'cents. 


A new mental arithmetic with topical treatment. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








TOTHILL’S PATENT 


SAFETY PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Brightens the Mind, Develops the Body 
The fact that Tothill’s Playground 

Apparatus isendorsed by the United 
SlalesGove rnment Bulletin 1912, No. 
16, Page 19, Whole Number 488, and 
areexclusively used by the City of 
Chicago, the most successful City 
in the World oper- 
ating Public Play- 
srounds,  pro- 
claims the fact 
that theapparatus Dee 
is the best that® 
can be produced 
for Playground use, Where durability and safety 
are required, For the most essential welfare. 


Send for Catalog Today. Everything for Playground Use 


W. S. TOTHILL 
1813 Webster Ave. Chicago, Il. 


PICTURES and CASTS 
For School Room Decoration 
Especially Suitable Sor Class Gifts 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
Send 10c to cover postage. 
National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Blivd., 
Chicago, 611. 
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Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 
duced from pencil, pen or ty pe- 
writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, etc. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately. 


P Price $1.00 and upward. 
Paw Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| What One North Dakota County 
| is Doing for Rural Schools 


| The schools of Grand Forks County, 
| N. Dak., were originally organized un- 
| der the old district system with the re- 
sult that school consolidation has been 
slow and difficult to obtain. However, 
where such schools have been established 
they have come to stay and have proved 
so efficient as to stimulate improvement 
in all the schools of the county. School 
boards have been urged to improve their 
one-teacher schools so as to yield the 
highest possible efficiency. State aid for 
rural schools has encouraged school 
patrons to provide better school facili- 
ties, and has stimulated them to work 
toward putting their schools inte the so- 
called ‘‘first class.’’ The better condi- 
tions have become general. There are 
better heating and ventilating plants, 
schools furnished with single seats, and 
equipped with libraries, up-to-date text- 
books, pictures, maps, better water sup- 
ply, cleaner toilets, and playground ap- 
paratus. Equipment has also been pro- 
vided for teaching domestic science and 
agriculture both in the one-teacher 
| schools and in the consolidated schools. 
| Not only has the material equipment 
been improved, but such organization 
has been effected that the interests of 
the home, the community, and the school 
are being developed together. ‘The 
county superintendent has three assist- 
ants, two of whom assist in the field 
work— one as a school nurse, and the 
other as a school supervisor. The school 
nurse also works under the direction of 
the county board of health, thus bringing 
the school organization into closer touch 
with the other organizations of the 
county. Her.work has resulted in im- 
proved schoolroom sanitation, in greater 
attention to personal hygiene, in check- 
ing the spread of contagious diseases, 
and most of all in developing among 
pupils, patrons, and teachers a higher 
appreciation of good health and thorough 
instruction in ways of dealing with de- 
fective teeth, sight, and hearing. 





Practice Cottages in Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching 


Housekeeping cottages, in which the 
students obtain actual practice in house- 
hold work, are a prominent feature of 
current progress in home economics, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the Bureau 
of Education. 

‘“‘The practice house is as distinctly a 
legitimate part of the equipment for 
teaching home economics as the sewing 
machine, ironing board, or individual 
desk with its cooking utensils,’’ declares 
the report. ‘‘Home economics depart- 
ments in schools and colleges are not all 
so fortunate as to have residences in 
which to instruct in home management 
and in house-wifery. There has been 
some hesitancy among school officers 
because of the initial expense of a prac- 
tice house. But as it is recognized that 
these houses are quite as necessary as 
are good laboratories and that the main- 
tenance costs are not excessive, more 
departments are being thus supplied. 
These houses offer opportunities for ex- 





| ing possible, and afford excellent places 


perimental studies in household adminis- | 
tration, make practice in home furnish- | 


for studies in nutrition.”’ 

The report shows that home economics 
is now a recognized course of study in 
all agricultural colleges to which women 
are admitted. Thirty-one State univer- 
sities offer regular courses in home 
economics, and most of the private and 
denominational colleges and universities 
now offer similar instruction. So im- 
portant has the subject become in State 
public school systems during the past two 
or three years that now practically every 
State normal school has a course in 
home economics for prospective school 
teachers. 

Summer schools are coming to play an 
especially important part in home eco- 
nomics teaching. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion received announcements from 192 
schools that were offering courses during 
the summer of 1914; in 1915 the number 
reporting had increased to 230, and a still 
further increase is already assured for 
1916. Twenty-three States report an 
outline of lessons in home economics for 
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Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to 
distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils 
on the last day of school, but also a bit of 
diplomacy. ‘This indication of consider- 
ution for the children is appreciated by the 
purentsand the latter have the power to 
nuke or mar @ teacher's career, 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 15 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but 
a meagre idea of its beauty. The symbolic 
designs are embossed in silver, The texi 
isengraved in green, The cover is heavy 
pebbled linen with deckle edge. Size, 
3'@x6 inches, Tied with silk tassel. 











< AR 


The inside of the folder consists of an 
cight-page insert, On the first page is a 
greeting from teacher to pupils, An orig- 
inal poem entitled, ‘The Silent Bell,” 
vecupies three pages, 





On the remaining pages we print name of 
teacher, school board, scholars, school, dis- 
trict, township, county and state—which 
matter must be furnished when you order, 
We guarantee to print all names and data 
correctly as per copy submitted, Write 
legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or 
school building may be tipped on the 
| front cover. This adds greatly to the in- 
| dividuality of the souvenir, We copy any 

photograph sent us. Write name and ad- 
pe | dress on the back of the photograph and it 
j will be returned uninjured. In case you 
do not wish to use photo, the panel will 
show ua suitable phrase neatly engraved, 





Not what you Read, but 
What you Remember will 
make you Wise 





PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 


12 without photo, $1.20; additional ones 6c each; 12 with photo, $1.35; additional ones 7c each. No less 
than 12 sold. Envelopes to match, Sc per dozen. As many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names 
appearing on them; where pupils names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will be accepted only when 
other forms of remittance are impossible. 

If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without 
being provided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils, Do not let this opportunity pass 
by. Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No, 15 today or write immediately for samples. Such 
things are too often postponed until too late. We have been furnishing thousands of teachers 
with Seibert Souvenirs for the last seventeen years. Our reputation is behind every transaction, 


Decide and act now. 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio. 














COMMENCEMENT 


370 Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F, A. U. Painton, which has just been published, is consulted, 
Every dangle of the subject is covered, The harried and perplexed teacher 
finds here the very feature or selection to assign each student for his in- 
dividual Commencement effort, as well as many class features and euter- 
tainment novelties. Kducators and students will find it a mine of 
Commencement wealth, 

CONTENTS: Salutatorics (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 en- 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features); Class 


colors (8 Combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class 


Grumbler; Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; 
Class Songs (4 ); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9, Euglish 
and Latin); Suggested Mottoes (107); Class Plays(4); Suggestions for 
Novel Programs, Class Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement 
Times — Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Convention, Seance or Circle, 
Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, etc.; Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful cloth binding, gold 
lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid $1.25, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 


Dialogues, Hecitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, 
Speakers, ete, Our Plays and Entertainments are particular! suitable for sehools. A large selection, 
Something to fit any occasion, Kvery teacher should have one of our new Catalogues, mailed free, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments ave known everywhere, 
The imprint ‘‘ Deni ’? signifies quality. Established over forty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 W. Randolph st., Chicago, III. 
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TEACHERS! 


} 
| Are You Looking For a Better Position? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 
will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 


PRICES: 


Size 2%x4¥% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made from the 
same photo at same time, 50 cents. 


Size 1% x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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HIE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the 
teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 
ing on the daily work of the schoolroom. 
been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for 
a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- 
ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. 
teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best 
talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, 

all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


AND DEVICES For TEACHERS 








In Two Volumes, Each 9 x 11 Inches—-Over 500 Illustrations—512 Pages—Full Baby Seal Keratol Binding 
cial The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever | , “ 








A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con- 
tributed to These Books, 


D. R. Augsburg 
Virginia Baker 

Louise M. Wade Barnes 
Viola M. Bell 

Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch 

Anna Mae Brady 
Bertha H. Burridge 
Bertha E. Bush 


Prepared for Teachers 


They have 


In them 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I VOLUME II , 
READING HISTORY AGRICULTURE DRAWING Annie Chase 
ARITHMETIC HYGIENE NATURE STUDY WRITING Ida Hood Clark 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
. LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS AND EXERCISES G. B. Coffman 
SIND NO C ASI GEOGRAPHY — PICTURE STUDY DOMESTIC SCIENCE — RECITATIONS Fanny Comstock 


To get these books on approval 
use order blank printed below. 








Justrations. 
reveals the fact that forty-two paves are devoted to this one de- 
partment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 
ustrations. 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. 
or sections, cach thoroughly covers the subject to which it is gle- 
voted. ‘The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 il- 
A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 


spirational work for use in her Geography classes. 
true of all the branches represented. 


In the Production 


Fred H. Daniels 
Anne Dillon Durr 
Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 

Ida V. Flowers 
Maude M. Grant 
Laura Dunbar Hagarty 
Jean Halifax 

Carrie P. Herndon 

| Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 
| Edgar S. Jones 


These twenty sub-divisions 


| 

| 

The teacher can go to this section in full confi- | 
This is also | 


of Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers it has been | 











! 











Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
has been compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace 
B. Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known 
and practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. McDonald of Cherokee 
Co., lowa, puts it: ‘‘ The best books of the kind I have seen.”’ 


Preparation 
ucational work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged 
the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 

The s are divided i subject-chapters, eac l 
Arrangement rhe books are divided into subject-chapters, each volur 


thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 


Scope 


adapted to use in the grades and in the rural schools. 


Illustrations 


Usable 





























Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 
Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch colum 
meee’ =to the page. 





CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date 
You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address given below PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR ‘TEACHERS, complete in two Volumes, and 
enter my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS for one year at 
your special combination rate of $5.00. 
Mf the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment as 
stipulated below. If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the 


receipt of the books, in which case you will send stamps for the return of the books and cancel 
this order. 


If the books are retained, I agree to make payments as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and 
$1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the next succeeding four months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the 
fifteenth of next month if I prefer 


NAME 


P.O. STATE 


STREET or R.F.D. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. If You area subscriber to NOR- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS and your subscription is paid to June or longer, the books 
alone will be supplied at $3.75 in installments or $3.50 cash. In that event modify last paragraph of order 
blank by changing first payment of $1.00 to 75 cents and “four months’ to three months, also $4.75 to $3.50. 


The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. 


The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical 
teachers who have long been identified with the best in ed- 


in 


ne 


containing a complete index of the contents of that volume, 


While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
various grades are amply provided for and these books are equally 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section 
is embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paintings, 
selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. The 


ns 





ANI SIH.L SNOW LAD 


our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural teacher | 
could examine without desiring to own and at a price soreason- | 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to 
procure it, 


Practical 


thoroughly practical. 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected 
to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 


That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices tor 
Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 
able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 


Valuable 






Teachers will find these books of inestimable value 
see in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any 
of the subjects treated. 


Nina B. Lamkin 
G. W. Lewis 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 
Alice G. McCloskey 
Lewis S. Mills 
Annie Stevens Perkins 
S. Emily Potter 
Ella M. Powers 
George A. Race 
Jean Sherwood Rankin 
Sara M. Riggs 
Laura Rountree Smith 
Bertha L. Swope 
| Harriette T. Treadwell 
Thomas B. Weaver 

And many others 





In providing the material for these books great 
stress has been put on the idea of making them 
Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 


has been our chief aim, 

















Pa er High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure the 
raper quality and finish necessary to produce the best results from the 
large number of engravings used in illustrating these books. 

Printin Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and 
Printing skilled workmen. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) 
ink. Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 

Bindin Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive ap- 
DINGINg pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 
use for a long period of time. The title is stamped in gold. 

Price The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are being 
—————. Offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a 
special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash with the order and the bal- 
ance in four gen installments of $1.00 each. A Discount of 5% Is 
allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. Use order blank below. 
Present subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS whose subscrip- 
tions are paid in advance to June or longer can secure the books —— 


at above prices less $1.25, the subscription price of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. Use blank below, making modifications as explained in last paragraph. 








Send No Cash ; 


If you wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books 
if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and 
mail the accompanying Order Blank. The books will be 
immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


You Take No Risk 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 
If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 

We want you to see the books. Sign and mail order blank today. 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y.| 
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No Advance to Be Made in Price 


XPRESSIONS of surprise frequently come to us from subscribers 
E and agents that we are able to continue the present rate of $1.25 

per year in view of the constant improvements that have been 
made in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, and these expres- 
sions have been particularly emphatic of late because of the marked 
increase in the cost of paper. Fortunately, however, we contracted 
for one thousand two hundred tons (sixty car loads) of paper 
only a few days before the advance in price, at a rate which, as 
compared with the market price to-day, saves us thirty-nine 
thousand dollars. 

We are giving you, and shall continue to give you the 
benefit of this saving, in accordance with our general policy al- 
ways to give our subscribers the greatest possible value for their money. 

That our policy in this direction is appreciated is evidenced by the 
fulland hearty co-operation which we receive from our subscribers 
through sending renewals promptly, recommending the Journal and our 
books to others and not infrequently voluntarily sending in their orders. 

Suggestions have come to us that we join with other publishers in 
4 $1.50 subscription rate, but in view of our large subscription list, 


abundant working capital, unequalled printing facilities and large ad- | 


vertising patronage, we can consistently supply NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS at the present rate and it is a great satisfaction to be 
able to do so. 


Our Combination Offers 
A very large per cent of those subscribing to NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS take advantage of some. 


one of these combination offers, greatly to their advantage 
and satisfaction. Look the list over carefully before ordering. 
Also notice the combination with ‘Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers”’ given on page 4. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year 

The Pathfinder, one year 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 

Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid 

The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with sy,on« of the $1.0 


any 2 of the $1.00 
books listed above 
all 3 of the $1.00 
books listed above 
; 2 7 PATHE JER and an 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with pee a one 
PATHFINDER and any 
2 of the $1.00 books 


‘6 ce 66 ce 6e 


2.80 
3.60 
2.70 


66 ‘ce 66 “é oe 


66 6e 66 be «6 


66 66 6c se 46 


cs 66 se 6c 66 


uy 66 6 6c 66 


3.50 
Sc ee 4.30 
Practical Selections, postpaid : er 5) 
School Year, postpaid r 65 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with PracticaliSelections 1.60 
‘sc (73 66 66 73 both Practical Selections 1 95 

and School wear a” ° 
parece sat tobe! 2.25 
Sad Pectical Sclections 2.60 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books 1.80 
6 66 2 se 66 66 66 2.60 

“ “6 66 3 oe 66 66 hd 
‘« School Year or Practical Selections 

6 66 6s 66 and 66 1.70 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books............... 1.80 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books ..............cceeeeeeeeees 2.60 
Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, 52c. 
When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in- 
clude such of the above books as you can use to advantage. 
be- The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. “® 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at | 
The Pathfinder the Nations’ Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of in- 


— success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
ding on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
n this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
In a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, uteaiel to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers ‘ger what they need 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is ne wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. size recently 
Increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
Per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1.90 or 
other combinations as listed above. 


Serd all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Latta’s Book for Teachers. 
revised and enlarged, 9x12 inches, 
288 pages, and weighs two 
pounds. Contains 398 splendid 
drawings and cut-out pictures for 
special subjects during the year, 
such as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Hiawatha, Christmas, 
Eskimo, Robinson Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Washington, 
Lonefellow, Animals, Birds, Fish, Dutch Boys, Duich 
Children, Indians, Negroes, Trees, Flowers, Sewing Cards, 
Girls, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Soldiers, Brownies, 
Patterns, Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Drawings, Calen- 
dars and other drawings to color, most of which are 6%9 
inches, together with twenty different outline maps and 
ten different pliysiology drawings, each 8%x11 inches. The 
book also contains excellent stories for opening exercises 
and for language purposes, besides 350 primary memory 
gems and good advice on school management and element- 
ary psychology. Now in use by over 200,000 teachers, 
The regular price is $1.00, but until March 1, 1916, it 
will be sent postpaid to readers of this advertisement for 
50c. Or it will be sent free with a $4.00 order, or for 25e 
with a $2.00 order. Do not wait—order now, 


Blackboard Stencils. 


Border Stencils, each 5c. Cherries and 
Tlatchet, Cupids, Flags, Soldier Boys, Over- 
all Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Martyred Presidents, Brownies, 

Patriotic Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c, Birds in Colors, 7x9, 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, name any wanted, each 2c. 
Wa: hington and Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, 50 Popular Tlalf Cent 
Sovs with Flags, Drummer Boy and Soldict Malehe aaanniedt: Ate 
with Gun, Colonial Relics, Ten Patriotic = o Seronsenns, sae 
Busywork Stencils for 10c. 





Pictures. 
Name any picture, 
16x20, each 20c; 5x7, 
each le; 3x3%, 2 for le, 


Washington Day 
Entertainments. 


The newest and by far the choicest book 
of entertainment material for this day that 
is published. Contains 35 recitations and 
readings, about 40 tributes and quotations, 7 
plays, dialogues and exercises, 20 drills, 
pantomimes and tableaus, 4 new songs with 
music and of new words to okl and fa- 
miliar tunes, 5 stories and arranged facts 

Fancy Colored Chalk, Box II, seasonable illustrative of Washington's life and char- 
colors, dozen assorted, 15e. acter, All grades, 160 pages, postpaid, 30c. 

Other Stencils, Portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Wilson, Franklin, McKinley, 17 
each 5c, Name any Calendar, Map or Physi-  tainments, similar to 
ology subject, size 22x34, cach 10¢c, above, 25c. 

Ask for catalog of general school supplies, flags, Washington and 
Lincoln Day materials, etc. complimentary copy of Latta’s Farm 
Stories sent with each order for 50c or more, 


J.S.Latta.Inc. 
Cedar Falls. la. Box A. 


Lincoln Day Enter- 





3.40 | 
1.35. 








Exeelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 
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HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades, 











Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 27 Hiawatha, Longfellow, Introduction, 
sketch, introduction, oral and written | notes and vocabulary 
exercises and noteS.....e.ccccsscees 10¢ | '‘) Milton’s Minor Poems. (L'Allegro, 
Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfel Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by 
low. Introduction, notes Cy rus Lauron Hooper ot the Murray ¥’. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell, Muley High School, Chicago. Thomas 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, ©, Ilaisdell, President of Alma College, 
questions and outlines........6.00005 ( Michigan, Supervising Editor, Biograph- 
Enoch Arden. ‘'ennyson, Biographical ical sketeh and introduction, Notes 
A FR Mihi Yee os p : ’ . and questions for study; comments and 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and pronouncing vocabulary 
questions 5 : : , 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne Idylls of the King. (The Coming 

vtapas, fers tine ott 3 Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
graphical sketch, introduction ys rh f : 

‘ th . und Klaine, he Passing of Arthur.) 
questions and outlines - t a 
Browning’s Poems Belected poen Kidited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas 

: + CLOSIE Pa C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Bio 
With notes and outlines. PG Hi 8 BSW H'H0 4 graphical sketch, iniroduction, notes and 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected porms questions for study, critical comments 
with introduction, notes and = outlines P and pronouncing vocabulary 
: for study 33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical 
Sohrab and Rustum, Arnold. Introdiuc sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
tion, notes, outlines ... study on each chapter, critical comments 
A Christmas Carol. Charles Diekens and bibliography, making it the most 
Complete with notes ae, rr ge Pe nnee 508, class 
study, cditec ry ram ° filson, 
—- on ag oem State Normal College, Athens, Ohio, 
Jomplete with notes ; , 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Edi 
Familiar Legends. 


notes, 


Chas, Dickens. 


Inez N. MeFee. A tor, 238 pages, Paper 
hook of old tales retold for young people.10€/) 94 Same, in cloth binding 
Some Water Birds. Inez N. Melee, De- | 35 Lady of the Lake. Sentt. Introduction, 
scription and stories, Fourth to Sixth biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro- 


nouncing glossary, 208 pages, Paper 


Published \F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Cco., Dansville, N. Y.) Order From Most 
Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIL, { Convenient Point 
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70 Fifth Avenue 
‘New York 
, Specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Rec 


grammar grade teachers, WA. O;. PRATT. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates 
at all semsous, many Calls for primary and ¢ 





‘elves 
Mer. 


AGENCIES 








EVERETT ©. FISK & CO... Pr er ietors. 
ZA Park St., Boston, Mass, 34 tic Temple, Denver, Colo, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 514 Je al Bldg., Por i, ee 
S09 Tithe Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 2161 Shattuck Ave... Berkle ‘al. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chiengo, Li, 5333 Cit. ible, Bldg., ine Avae i Cal, 








LEE E. AMIDON, Managers 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


TEACHERS: YOUR SHARE OF $1,250,000.00 


During twenty consecutive working days, 1914-15, employers asked us for teachers whose salaries ag- 
gregated A MILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS. Our FOURTH YEAR of recommending only 
when asked to do so by school officials. Through our strictly professional service more than 12,000 

. brainy menand women we recommended in the past have been employed, No registration fee necessary. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


636 Searritt Building. Kansus City, Missouri 
g, , 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 

















414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bldg 
New York NY Flatiron Bidg 

26th » Kansas City. Mo New York Life Bidg 
The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. | Vear) Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bldg 


LEE-NORRIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
*‘The right teacher, in the right position, at the right salary.’’ 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good picture of your- 


self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 2!4 in, by 3! in., 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


15 Ashburton Place, 
Depe. D., Boston, Mass. 
i. A. Guernsey, Mgr. 


Chicago 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 











24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 





und mail them to you promptly, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY =- - 
Guernsey Teachers’ Agency 


If you are open to engayement or a better position, let our service 
help you, Write foday for ecrentlars, 
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''T A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS "& warirw 


UNIQUE, AGGRESSIVE, EFFECTIVE, METHODS 
BUSINESS MENS CLEARING DENVER. COLORADO: 


j Sevente ears of conse = pations service to teachers and school 
officers in Wa shington, One Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
he Mi we mei me baie a me sith on fF “ safide nee and trust amon hool 
hea rite for our Year-Book, It is Price: 


ath HU N’ 1 Wor r Th Mer., 545 New York Block, Seattle. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





HOUSE- 














S6th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally, Direct calls from 











Cc. hs ET, | school officers, irect recommendations, 
No Advance Fee ALLENTOWN, PA’ Well Srnec wearers in great Pcea, 
ALBERT YOU WANTED ,THAT POSITION 


Did you getit’ tn “Teachingasa Business” you may find the 
~~ why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
thirty years of The successes and Culutes of applications 

IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


western Uffice : 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 











1430 Main St. 


The Hartford Teachers’ Agency East Hartford, Conn. 


Good teachers needed for good positions. No position, no fee, Write us for particulars, Geo, 0. J. Lanphere, Prop, 


Colorado Teachers Agency 





FRED DICK, 
Twenty years ‘successful service in’ behall of 
School Officials in the Roc ky Mountain States. 


Ex-State Supt., Mgr., DENVER, COLO. 


Teac he rs and 





Would you like to come west where the climate 


is mild and the wages are good? If so, write, 
Teachers: BRAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3174 Arcade Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 
s 
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To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West olier better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
‘apidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and suecessfully for its 
members. lor full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Everyday Number Stories.’’ By 
George Baker Longan, Emma Serl and 
Florence Elledge. Cloth. 12mo. 136pp. 
Illustrated in colors. 40c. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is objective at the start, 
introducing the dialogue feature, which 
makes an instant appeal to the chilldren 
of the second and third grades, tor whom 
it is intended. ‘I'he concrete and the 
abstract are alternated, and abstract 
drill in numbers is varied by concrete 
exercises with little pictured chickens, 
frogs, dolls and bears. ‘I'he authors ar 
in the public schools of Kansas City, and 
the material has been used and tested 
there, and has been found very successful, 


”*» By John A. 
National Com- 


‘‘Learning to Earn. 
Lapp, member of the 
mission on Vocational Education, and 
Carl H. Mote, author of Industrial Ar- 
bitration. With introduction by Hon. 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
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GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
plac es) permanent; Promotion 
regular; vacations. with pay; 
thousands of vacancies ever 
year; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pulj 
needed; Common educ ‘ation suffi. 
cient, 
This Book tells of about 300,+ 
000 protected posi- 
tionsin the U.S. Government 
Service, where there is a big 
chance for you—if you want it— 
with sure and generous pay and 
lifetime employment, — Places 
open to American citizens of 18 or over, 
Special money back guarantee 
if you write today for Booklet} 
CR, 140. PIS FREE. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 














Course of forty lessons in the his. 
tory, form, structure,and writing 
of the Short- Story, te iught by Dr, 
J. Berg Esenwein, forme rly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has receiv ed over $1000 for stories sold 
to Women’s Home Companion, Pictoy- 
tal Review, McCall's and other maga- 
zines. 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
- iy ‘ r iting. Poetry and Verse Writ: 
ny, Journalism, ete. In all, ove 
Dr. Esenwein ( — Hundred Courses, under rad 
essors in Hi arvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other le meee colleges 








merce. With Bibliography and Index. 
12mo. 378 pp. $1.50 net. The Bobbs- 


Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

This is a plea and a plan for vocational 
education; a thoroughgoing and -schol- 
arly attempt to ‘‘make education real 
and pass it around.’’ It:ineludes an 
analysis of the failure of current educa- 
tional methods to reach the men and 
women of everyday life, and presents 
a constructive plan for meeting the ac- 
tual needs of the earning masses through 
vocational education. It is by no means 
visionary or fanciful. It is founded on 
careful economic and sociological study 
of the United States, and evinces a thor- 
ough acquaintance with both American 
schools and American business. Many 
of the sentences have an almost epi- 
grammatic spice and pungency, and un- 
consciously linger in the mind. ‘*When 
men are trained scientifically for busi- 
ness, the rule of thumb will no longer 
govern.’’ ‘‘We will not be compelled 
to await the annual audit to determine 
whether a firm has made money.”’ 
‘‘There is little place for gilt chairs in 
the modest home.’’ The book closes with 
thoughtful chapters on work and culture, 
training for citizenship, and the ideal 
school. This carefully wrought scheme 
of universal education takes account of 
all things which concern human endeavor 
and progress. It seeks the elimination 
of waste. It aims at more efficient pro- 
duction, exchange and consumption in 
the great fields in which men labor. 


*‘When Children Err.’’ A book for 

Young Mothers. By Elizabeth Harrison. 
Cloth, 12mo. 177 pp. The National 
Kindergarten College, Chicago. 
This little book is based upon those 
epoch-making paragraphs of Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘Education’’ which treated of 
the need for the education of mothers 
for the duties of bringing up children. 
It begins with the problem of the spoiled 
child who wants his own way and flatly 
refuses to obey any authority whatever 
save his own whim; and then discusses 
standards of conduct, the discipline of 
nature, confession, arbitrary, retributive, 
protective and educative discipline. It 
classifies and describes each of the above 
as impulsive, revengeful, legal, and wise 
punishments, respectively. The discus- 
sion is interesting and clear, and the 
book is based upon a thorough child 
psychology. 


‘“*The Book of School Colour Work.’’ 
By E. A. Branch, A. M. C. Cloth. 
74%x9%. 142 pp. 90c. Evans Brothers, 
Ltd., London, Eng. 

Thisis avery careful and original text 
in elementary drawing, both in pastel 
and water colors, for the teacher and 
pupil. ‘The directions and illustrations 
are most comprehensive and detailed, 
and if followed exactly should produce 
satistactory results. The scheme is based 
upon the division of objects first into 
two general classes, common objects and 
nature studies; and a subsequent division 
of the former into the round, the cylin- 
drical, and the rectilinear; and of the 
latter into classes of flowers of similar 
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shape. Object drawings come first, and 


Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


250-Page Catalogue vee, Please 














Chicago Normal 


School ot Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN—Mrs, Robert lL, Parsons, President 


SUMMER SESSION 


Jime 24 to July 29, 1916 

Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public Sehoot 
and Playground work, including Aesthetic und Polk 
Dancing, Swedish Gytoinastics suid Games, Klemen. 
tary and advanced work, 

Two Year Normal course! 
Registration Sept. 25 and 26, 

Summer Camp in Michigan during the month of 
June andfrom August 21 to September 23, Season 
and weekly rates, 

For Catalogs address 
Secretary, 430 So. Wabash Ave., 





opens in September, 


Chicago, Ill, 





Drawing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Ilus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Vil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this uu 
usual offer by return maik and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 494, Omaha, Nebraska 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship in public schools, One and two year 
courses, 26th year we have been placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories, Strong faculty, beau 
tiful location, adequate equipment, For catalog and 
fullinformation address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 2501 West Grand Boulevard, 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


for U.S. Government positions. $75.00 A MONTH, 
Annual vacations. Short hours. Thousands of 
appointments coming. | Hundreds of _appoltt- 
ments every month, * Pull” unnecessary. Excellent 
chances now for teachers. Write immediately for 
free list of positions now obtainable, Do not delay. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H93, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three yeat 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretica 
and Practical class work throughout the — 
Minimum entrance requirements, two ne 
High onan work. For information apply, 

MISS K. C. BURGESS, SUPT., Box 31, Training 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, Ce. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Health, Housekeeping, on 
For home-makers, teac hers, institutional er =f 
ot. sioraeaaas 3° 100- pas e booklet, “The Profes 
of Home- Making 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th Sty Chicago 
eri 


GOVERNMENT TEACHERS WANTED 


Examination goon. 





























For Indian School Service. :. 
Fe ae viateren iii, aie MENTS 
Free living quarters. Write, 07 LS Rete cs 


SERVICE SCHOOL. 
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Bar. 22 Standard Text-books FREE. Faculty of 45 dis- 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


Piano Organ Violin Cornet Guitar 
Banjo Mandolin Harp Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the: 
ability to play be shut 
out of your life. Just 
write us a postal today 
for our new Free Book, 
fresh from the printer, Let 
us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to 
play your favorite musical in- 
Strument by note in your own 
home, withoutateacher, by our 
New Improved Home Study 
Method, without paying a 
cent Jor lessons! Different, 
easierthan private teacherway 
—no tiresome, dry exercises— 
no inconvenience. No trick 
music, no ‘‘numbers,"* yet 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child, 


200,000 Pupils! 


Since 1898 we have successfully taught over 200,000 people, from 
seven to seventy, 2 a/d parts of the world! Hundreds write— 
“Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
jessons than in threeterms with pri vate teachers."’ ‘Everything 
jssothorough and complete."* *‘The lessons are marvels of sim- 
plicity. My 11-year old boy has not had the leasttrouble tolearn."* 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


We wantto have one pupilin each locality at once to help adver- 
tise our wonderful easy system of teaching music. For a limited 
time, we therefore offer our marvelous lessons /ree. Only charge 
is for postage and sheet music which averages 12%c weekly. Be- 
ginners or advanced pupils We have hundreds of pupils right 
herein New York, the musical centre of America, who prefer our 
Home Study method in place of best private teacher. Getallthe 
proof, facts, letters from pupils, amacing Sree offer and fascinat- 
ing New Book just issued, a///ree! Write postaltoday. Address 
U.S. School of Music, Box +4.4, 225 Fitth Avenue, New York 















The University of Chicago 
HOME Sorts otters cteo instruc: 
STUDY  Fentetsitaz is | 


tion by correspondence. 
24th Year U,of C. (Div.W) ChicagosIiL i" ‘A Tower 















THE PALMER METHOD OF 
BUSINESS WRITING 


Atthe Panama-Pacitickxposition,A.N. Palmer, author 
ofthe Palmer Method, received the Highest Possible 
Award for Teaching Practical Writing and alsoa Highest 
Medal of Honoras Collaborator on Nducational Ref 

The ALN. Palmer Co, iscouducting a nation-wide refor 
mation in ¢lementary school penmanship. Our orguni- 
vation is training $0,000 teachers a year in the mechan- 
icy and pedayogy of practical writing. 

Ke progressive and let us help you increase your effic- 
jency—and your salary. Our regular $10 Normal Course 
by Correspondence is offered free of charge to all 
teachers whose pupils are supplied with individual 
coplesot Writing Lessons for Primary Gradesin the first 
and second grades, and the Palmer Method of Business 
Writing in the third grade and above. 

A Resident Palmer Method School is maintained at 30 
Irving Place, New York. ‘This school is provided with 
the most modern equipment; itaffordsevery facility for 
the development at skillin the practice and teaching 
of penmanship, and helps its graduates to positions, 

We have a dist of specialized supplies, selected to 
combine Cconomy and excellence of quality. rite to 
our nearest office for particulars, THE A. N. PALMER CO, 
30 Irving Pluce, New York,NY, 3: 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


National Kindergarten 
College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL — June 12 to August 4 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model demonstration schools, 
Special courses in’ Playyround and Story. Telling. 
Credits applied toward diploma. Resident dormitory 
on College grounds, Many social advantages,—parks, 
playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, theatres, For 
Hhistrated announcement address 









32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL, 
Palmer Bid'g Cedar Rapids,lowa 








Box 30, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Mlinois. 


STUDY AT HOME 


‘ 
| AW We give our Complete 





Resident Course by mail. 
Guaranteed to prepare 
for Bar of ANY State. 
LL. B. Degree conferred. 
Endorsed by Bench and 


Unguished jurists and lawyers. Catalog free. 


Oklahoma University Law School, 911 Colcord, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
COPY THIS SKETCH 
NY) 








tnd let me see what you can do with it. Illus- 
tratore and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 
& week or Jnore. My practical system of 
perwonal Individual lessons by mail will de- 
4 ent Fifteen years successful id 
fa oF Rewspapers and magazines quali- 
? 4 a toteach you. Send me your sketch of 
resident Wilson with Gc in stainps and I will UD ») 
ree YOUR test lesson plate aiso collection of 
rawings showing possibilities for YOU. € 
miglt LANDON SCHOOL OF 

STRATING AND CARTOONING, 


/ 


1453 Sehofield Building, Cleveland, 0. . 


ee 


Montessori Teacher - Training School 


ternttruction in theory and use of Montessori ma- 
— Resident and day students, Klementary and 
hall Por cbaratory courses, $30,000 building, Basket- 

» tenis, For illustrated folder, address Mrs, J. Seott 











Freon, Direetress, Hox 107, ‘Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEACHERS Send $3 for Shorthand 
ene Outfit and 4 Lessons. 
come ’ Learn by mail.  Be- 
Gradt ® Commercial Teacher inga few months. 
E, Mo Aw, placed in good positions. Write 

a"he 


Wolf, Mgr. CHAFFEE?’S, Oswego, N. Y. 
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pastel and water color. are alternated, in 
order that pupils may learn that the prin- 
ciples of coloring are the same no matter 
what the medium employed. The i1f&s- 
trations are of simple homely objects 
which can be obtained everywhere; and 
thus no part of the instruction is lost by 
the use of unobtainable objects. A color 
chart, containing thirty-two different 
shades of color, is an adjunct to this 
book. ‘Ihe price is 25c, and for securing 
exact colors and shades, is very valuable. 
‘There is an analytic table of contents, 


showing the form, classificaton, and me- 


dium employed, of each illustration. 


‘*Good English,’’ A Practical Manual of 
Correct Speaking and Writing. By John 
Louis Haney, Ph. D., Professor of Eng- 


lish Philology, Central High School, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 12mo. 282 pp. 
with Bibliography. 75¢c net. The Kger- 


ton Press, Philadelphia. 

This book is a series of brief notes, 
alphabetically arranged, on various words 
and phrases that are loosely used in our 
familiar speech. It is well ‘known and 
generally acknowledged that even the 
best instruction in formal grammar does 


not eradicate mannerisms of speech ac- | 
quired early in life, and used habitually. | 
Even college graduates do not in later | 


years always have a ready and precise 
command of the mother tongue. ‘To cor- 
rect this fault through compendiums and 
dictionaries is often difficult and always 
inconvenient. This book offers, in easily 
accessible form, supplied with copious 
cross references, a list of the errors of 
common speech with clear and simple 
directions for correct use. In his treat- 
ment of slang and vulgarisms Dr. Haney 
is neither pedantic nor complaisant. He 
says: ‘‘Certain writers dread the ‘hide- 
ous intrusion of slang,’ the admission of 
‘discredited vulgarisms’ to good stand- 
ing, and the coinage of ‘abominable 
hybrids.’ ‘They forget that no slang 
can endure save by its own merit, that 
no vulgarism will be admitted to good 
standing till it has ceased to be a vulyar- 


|} ism; that no hybrid will be recognized 


until it has justified itself. Need we re- 
mind such critics that familiar words 
like salary and desire were once slang, 
that mob was a discredited vulgarism, 
or that automobile and dentist are hy- 
brids? We admitted those and hosts of 
similar words to good standing because 
we felt that we needed them.’”’ The au- 
thor believes that Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton are not always to be cited as 
authorities for the use of words, for 
the reason that language is not a 
dead thing, but a living, growing or- 
ganism, concerning which each succeed- 
ing generation must formulate for itself 
its canons of good tyste. ‘‘What we 
seek is English that is above reproach, 
not distinguished authority for [English 
that is questionable. ”’ 


ean Books.’’ By Leon Kellner, of the 
University of Czernowitz. Cloth. 12mo. 
250pp. 60c net. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 

The University of Czernowitz, in the 
Austrian crownland of Bukowina, where 
Doctor Kellner has filled the chair of 
English philology and literature since 
1904, is now closed. Bukowina is on the 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Russian border, and is a storm center of | 


the present war, and the town itself has 
been alternately occupied by the Rus- 
sians and Austrians. Of Professor Kell- 
ner’s whereabouts there is no recent 
knowledge. ‘These things add a present 
and largely factitious interest to the 
work under discussion; the book itself 
needs no outside aids to recommend it to 
the consideration of students and literary 
amateurs. , 

It is in one sense not a history of 
American Literature. It does not claim 
to be exhaustive. Neither is it in any 
sense sketchy or impressionistic. 
not mention every writer known to the 
catalogues, nor does it attempt in a 
chapter to analyze the Spirit of America. 
It takes up the subject under the histori- 
cal guise, and discusses the various 
epochs into which Nature and the growth 
of the American Nation have of necessity 
divided literary production, and by keen 
analysis of the archetype, and profound 
yet sympathetic 


erature under discussion had its birth, 
seeks to clarify and explain to Ameri- 
cans, yet chiefly to Europeans, the true 


‘SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253-2 ave. NEW YorK 


American Teachers Agency *"""" 
““American Literature.’’ ‘‘The Ameri- | 


‘NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1112 Yeon Bids. Portiand, Ore. 





It does | 


interpretation of the | 
spirit of the times out of which the lit- 
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Old College Building 


Summer School, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The University was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of givingto every person the 


: opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense with 

in his reach, That such an Institution isa necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the 

beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year, 

The Summer School is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will 

open May 80th and will continue twelve weeks, During this term 

the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may select their work 

There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 

Departments Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods,Commerce, Phono 
& graphy and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture 

Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science ,Pharmacy,Law, Medicine and Dentistry 


The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 


Room, $26 to $41 per quarter, Catalog will be mailed free Address 


gath Year Will Open Sept. 2 

















Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 
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NORTH WESTERN. TEACHERS AGENCY BOISE,IDAHO. | 











| MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. ‘Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





Has grade, high school and college positions to 
offer teachers NOW Ix perieneed teachers, 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY siier*tentiers NOW! is periensest tesco 


nates, Vv 
special teachers NER DED. Write TOY. 408 Colcord Blag., OK LATLOMWA CITY, OKLA, 





| Adams 





‘Teachers, register now for mid-year and next tall vacancies; 
school authorities In increasing numbers are giving us thee 


calls. Write, J. Porter Adams, Mgr., 122 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 


School 
and 


ant «Bureau 





CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gam'ssiswn,'N. Y. 
| Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars, 





I ’ —R, ¢.. NYERS & co. Tea hers with experie nee or ability to teac h are invited 
THE TEACHERS AGENC ip consult this Aygenc y with a view of sec uring & promotion oF a ¢ hange of location 
| Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, jutsu ta 


|'DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE Commission Fee 4 
ASSOCIATION (Teacher's Agency) 








Vilty Counts. 

We are better prepared thanan 

neoncios in the central states 
See'y Treas, lafayette, Indinna 


Mnrollment Fee, 
Wrileforblauka Today 

other agency to handle 
IPVRESS, G WAY STAMP, 








OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in t etablished DAGS CHAS.W. MULEPORD, Proprietor 





= 
Springfield, Mass., A. |). Cauipbell, 
ue 


Versounl uttention given lo 





Best positions from the Dakotas to Calilornia, Well qualified teachers always in detiand, Write ts today 


NORMAL GRADUATES 





wanted for excellent grade positions, REGISTER NOW? 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, E. €, Rogers, Mgr., Columbus, Ohio, 








BENNINGTON, VT. We recommend 
teachers in answer to direct calls 
from employers. Established 1906. 











:ts:\vGit [TEACHERS 


how to apply. 


25th year. 


We specialize in choice positions 
for superior instructors 











E. R. Nichols, Educators Agency, Inc. 
4 G E N C y Manager. | Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 19 South La Salle St., Chicago 
A. P. Goddard, Pres 
2245. Mich.Av. Ask for list of vacancies to be filled besore 
CHICAGO, Ill. SEPTEMBER 1, 116. 











FIVE THOUSAND TEACHERS ¥3:."5.;°s"":/100 MEMORY GEMS FOR CHILDREN 


All Depts, attractive salaries, Best service, most liberal | and sent. postpaid for 26c,. (Silver or Stamps.) 
terms. A.C. WHITEHEAD, Atlanta, Ga,, 1233 Healey Bidg. | MAINE TEACHERS? AGENCY, - P= 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


in Every Department of School and College Work 


Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our recommen 





Hangor, Maine 








dations, Many authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in tou 
with the Western Schools, and render eflicient and aggressive service. 
The following states are our special field:--Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada 


Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 
Our 96 page booklet, ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers of 
on,'’’ free lo members or qgnt pootmerd for fifty cents in stamps. 


OARS II ee 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO; 


States, 
Our Free Booklet, ‘*The Row 
sent upon request, 
The Largest and Most Widely Patronized 
Teachers’ Agency in the West 


Wm. RUFFER, Pd. M.,A. B., Manager 
W.S. FRY, AB. BS, Ass’ t Manager 


2000 Positions, 
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for your pupils at close of school, Send at once 10e for samples of our Heavy 


Satin Ribbon Bookmarks, assorted colors, sizes 3x9 and 1X9 inches, 







Message,” “A Parting Word,” ete., Which we printon the markers, 

Prices: 10). and 7¢ each, Name of Teacher, date, School, County, Town. 
ship, ete., priuted for cextra when ten or more of one size are ordered, 

iftoo late to send for samples we will select for youand guarantee 
sittisiaction, Orders filled at once, 

Pupils’ names and school-otlicials may be printed on the large marks 
Instead of poe if desired for 25c additional on the above price list, 

We are constantly receiving letters from the thousands of Teachers that 
have ordered from us for many years and Who are enthusiastic in their praise ol 
our dainty markers, You and your pupils will besimilarly pleased when you 
see them. The soft dainty shades appeal to the artistic temperament and the 
children find them mostattractive, Aside fromtheirartistic beauty the personal 
touch introduced by the Teacher's name and perhaps the pupils bames also cause 
them to belong treasured, You can make no mistake by ordering now. 


BROWN @ BROWN, Dept 33 Dansville, N. Y. 












































At Last! A Perfect Duplicator “3 


Print Your Own Typewriten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., on ( 
the “Modern” Duplicator, it Contains no glue or gelatine. Always “Remem- ; 
ber The Modern Duplicator.” , 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a "Mod. | 
ern” Duplicator, TR WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, ‘ 
typewritten or pen written, Just write one letter inthe regular way, put it “ 
op Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove ¢ 
letter and = print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Me vaminations, Soliciuations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one 
or more colors atthe sametime, Sosimplea child can use it, Lasts for years, Can be used a lune « 
fred times euch day, Letter size, 9x12 Inches, complete, §4.50—Less SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools ¢ 
sud teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net, Booklet of other sizes tree, Address the manutacturers, 
J.C. DUREKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fitth Ave., (Branch 431 Wood St.) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Fifteenth Session—June 20 to July 28. Largest, best and cheapest Summer School for Teachers in the 
South, lormer features retained, New Courses in Library Administration, Home Economics, Manual 
Arts, Agriculture, Country Life Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditions, Preparation 
for College, Credit toward Degrees. Keduced Railroad Rates, IWirle for Announcement, 


FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, VISATURES, EXCURSIONS. 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES. 
























































The usuai college degrees 
including the Ped. D.. B. 
Accts., M. Acets., and B, 





Mus.; also graduate degrees, Prices reasonable, bspeclally of iuterest to teachers desiring to complete courses 





























es already begun, Grades from other institutions accepted, Cutalog, Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
I . Readers of the Normal Lostructor-Pri- 
PLAYS Dialogues, Keeitations, Di ills, Speakers, Mono- mary Plains should know about the popular 
! Jogues, Operettas, Musical leces, Pinger Plays, and successful Course in Primary Methods 
Motion Songs, Hiustrated Songs, Pantomime Sougs, Shadow which we offer under Dr, A, Mt. Camphelt 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for Principal of our Normal Department, J 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Joke Hand Bo Make-Up We have helped hundreds of teachers ge. 
eae ee ae det vs on sii 4 r aden Large cure better positions aud higher salaries, 
€ ogue + bvery Teacher show mye One Dr, ¢ bell 250-page C 4 . Y tO- 
» T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68 Chicago peace page Seaeee Lies: Wren. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 
The Uni | EF ] di 
- 
| 
” 


The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 51% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a $2-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 


library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is anew work, thoroughly od tmengs ? and gives all you would wish 
° se about every conceivable su yject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable, 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





Beautiful Ribbon Souvenirs' 


also | 
catalog and paper slips with our large listof New poems, “The Closing School | 


| analysis or 


| it proves to us that we are not foreign 


inner significance of American litera- 
ture. To Europeans that literature is 
too little known; to Americans it is too 
near, too much of apiece with their own 
life and ideas, to permit of profound 
discriminating interpreta- 


tion. These things Dr. Kellner gives 
us. His knowledge is profound and 
sympathetic, and his interpretations 


sound and wonderfully analytic and in- 
tuitive. He seems to have a fellow feel- 
ing with the Puritan, and he evinces 
(for a European) an uncanny penetration 
into the psychology of our great authors. 
His estimates of Irving and Cooper, of 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant 
and Poe, are,tresh, unhackneyed, sin- 
cere, based up$n unquestionable scholar- 
ship and given with fearless candor and 
admirable judgment. His appreciation 
ot Uncle Tom’s Cabin is of interest; his 
understanding of Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte and Joel Chandler Harris is spon- 
taneous and full; his regard for the short 
story writer, in which this country 
abounds, and whose work is oftentimes 
of very high quality, is marked by dis- 
crimination and insight. Altogether, 
the book is well worth while. It shows 
us to ourselves, in a literary sense, and 


nor alien to the European world of let- 
ters. It arouses insomeof us an uncom- 


knows our literature better than we do 
theirs. It arouses thought; in 
the hardest thing in the world to do, and 
the finest test of the real vital quality of 
a book. 


“‘Tales to be Told to Children.’’ By 
Mary Dickerson Donahey. Cloth. 12mo. 
160pp. 75c. ‘Lhe Howell Company, 
Chicago, 

‘here are four groups of stories in this 
little book. They are imaginative, fanci- 
ful, interesting and clever. There is the 
group of stories about the Gardens in 
the Wall, and the Fairy who helped little 
boys over Mistakes, and Lonely ‘Times, 
and Being Sick, and Misunderstandings. 
Then there is the group of stories that 
the jolby old Man in the Moon told to the 
giggling Star Babies at bed-time, each 
one with a perfectly moral lesson for 
little star babies, and earth babies as 
well, to profit by. There are four stories 
of When Grandmother Was a Little Gir|, 
and a collection of bird and flower tales 
called the *‘ Just One More’’ stories. The 
book will make interesting reading, or 
will serve as a source for stories to tell. 
The stories are clearly, simply told, 
and maintain the interest throughout. 

‘““The Daily Speller.’’ 
Grade I[ and Grade II. 
Jett. Paper. 12mo. 32 and 67pp. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

These two little books form a graded 
course in spelling for first and second 
year pupils. Beginning on the assump- 
tion that the child when entering school 
has a working vocabulary, these books 
seek to teach the child how to spell and 
use these words. At first only three 
words are given in one lesson, with a 
sentence embodying them. Later, five 
or even more words are used. In the sec- 
ond year there are dictation lessons 
which tell little stories, or are rhymes 
and jingles. These are then made into 
lessons. 


**Primary Handwork.”’ By Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs, B. S., A. M., Assistant 
Professor of Manual Arts, University of 
Missouri. Cloth. 12mo. 124pp. _Illus- 
trated. 75c. Macmillan Co., New York. 

‘rhe outlines and suggestions of this 
book are designed for teachers who have 
had little or no training in handwork 
processes, and who may be hampered 
by a scarcity of material, as in rural 
schools. The children provided for are 
of the first and second grades. ‘The work 
consists of paper cutting and poster mak- 
ing, building of houses for the Three 
Bears, and for the Pueblo Girl. There 
are grocery stores, furniture and weav- 
ing, castles of all sorts, log cabins, colo- 
nial kitchens, with ruugh utensils made 
of various materials. Paper, colored to 
imitate the real materials, may be used 
for the outside of the house. Paste- 
board, cardboard, shingles and even solid 


TEACHERS 


Send address to the Colorado Chautauqua 
and Summer School, Boulder, Colorado 


Two books, for 
By M. Lila Bart- 
J. B: 














for free descriptive literature. 


fortable suspicion that possibly Europe 


itself 
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M Learn Piano 
4 TIMES FASTER AND BETTER! 


Our intere: ting 64-page free book shows the 
keen delight w) ich a mucical training will bring yousang 
how you can oblain ti.is training easily and t oroughly 
in your own home at one-quarter the usual cost, 


It explains the social advantages of musica 
eccomrlishment, andtcl's how, you can greatly increase 
your earning powcr by professional playing or b giving 
musical instruction in your spare time, It fully dere 
a method of home study which brings you all the compre: 
hensive features of the be-t forcign conservatories, at 
less than 43 cents a lesson. All music furnished free, 
Write for this valuable bock today. It is free, 


Dr. Quinn’s CCURSE IN PIANO or ORGAN 


by thewritten method, hasrevolutione , 
ized the study of music. By the use of Dr. 
Quinn’s remarkable device, the COLOROTON 
(patented) you save thre e-cuarters of the time a 
effort usually required fcr Jearning piano or organ. 
‘ou play chords immediately and a complete piece, 
fn every key, within a few lessons. The method ia 
cientifie and systematic, yet practical and simple. 
t ia endorsed by leading musicians and heads of | 
etateconservatories, Equally etlectiveforchildrenor 
duits, beginners or experienced players, Practice 
in spare time, whenever convenient. Foccessfal 
graduates everywhere. Diploma granted. Specia 
geduced terma this mont. Investigate without 
sagt or obligation by wyiting today for free book, 
fe ic. 
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ow to Study Mes. 


Quinn Conservatory, 650N4, Chicago 


The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal School for Physical Education in the 
world, Broad and thorough Course based upon thirty: 
five years’ ex perience educating and placing teachers, 
Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever, 
It is at your service. We recommend only sucha 
teacher as meets your particular requirements, Save 
time and worry by writing today to 


L. W. SARGENT, 76 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass, 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home, General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience, Afliliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Supere 
intendent Philadelphia school 
for Nurses, 22:38 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


SUMMER SESSION — Six Weeks 
June 26th to August 4th 
_ Co-operation with the Northwestern University 
in Kvanston, Credits will apply on institute 
courses, For detailed information address 
Registrar, 54 Scott St., Chicago, Hl. 
Two year Normal Course in Kindergarten Training 
begins SEPTEMBER voth, 1916 


/ 
































s " 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 
FOUNDED I980 

Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, Offers a three year course of training to 
women Who wish to enter the nursing profession. 
Practical experience in Cook County hospital, 220 
beds. Private duty experience, provided in other in- 
stitutions, Favorable applicants must meet the re- 
quirements of good health, of age (19-35) of good moral 
character, having had one year of High School instruc: 
tion or its educational equivalent. The school catalog 
and blanks will be senton application to the Superine 
tendent of Nurses, 509 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


Summer School 


AT 
: 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
June 2%6-Aug. 4. Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan. 
I, Playground Training for Kindergartners, Prim- 
ary Tenchers, etc, 

If. Kindergarten Training for Primary Teachers. 
Strong Faculty —Practicali Work—Accredited, Address 
Registrar Dept. A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 

(NOTE: 20th yr. opens Sept. 19.) 
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Comies, Car 
toons, Commer- 
cial, Newspaper 
0 f Cc nd Magazine 





a 
Ilustrating, Pas 
tel and Crayon 
portraits. 
EARN BIG MONEY __ Tavauit pyMalL 
or!.ocalClasges. Write for illustratedbooklet terms and list of successful pupils. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 2151 Flatiron Building, New York 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. we 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo- 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 9., Chicas® 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM 1s most desirable, Life ori 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady — 
short hours, promotions Both sexe 
No political pull, ‘Thousands 
yearly. Most thorough preparation %. “tions 
if not appointed, Full information and qn 
used by the Civil Service Commission ' 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL,  WASHINGION, D. ( 
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Larger Pay—More 
Interesting Work 


are offered to teachers who can teach 
agriculture. Already 17 states have - 
passed laws requiring the teaching of 
agriculture in certain public schools. - 
The supply of capable teachers is yet 
limited. This is your opportunity. — , 

You can qualify, as many others have, 
with the American Farmers School 


Special Home Study 
Course For Teachers 


Our plan is endorsed by Prof. D.0O. Barto in 
charge of Secondary School Extension Work. 
University of Illinois College of Agriculture, and 
by prominent educators, agricultural colleges and 
U. 8. Dep’tof Agriculture officials. Our faculty 
includes 81 agricultural experts. We have 40 dil 
ferent subject courses and thousands of successful 
farmer students in all parts of the world, 

You can take up One course or part of course at 
atimeand carry your pupils along with you as 
youstudy. You will learn real practical, scientific 
farming, not merely a smattering of the theory of 
Agriculture. 

You willalso have the Farmer’s Cyclopedia 


evaueencoeegarvercocsareageneegninneen inna ntag 


quinn 











for constant reference and to use as a text book. 

It contains -seven volumes and Reading Guide 
by Coburn of Kansas; 5000 pages, hundreds of = 
fllustrations; compiled from data which cost Gov- 
ernment $4,000,000, Retails for $24.50, but free to = 
our students, 

Write for sample lesson and full information, 
Address Mr. J. L. Laird, President, 


The American Farmers School, 
_ 724 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. : 


F The original and largest school devoted 
j exclusively to teaching farming by mail, 
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ANEW BOOK 





ELIZABETH HARRISON 


When Children Err 


Author “A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE” 

This book discusses the great problem of 
right and wrong punishments—how to remedy 
the faults of children without alienating their 
affections, injuring their self respect or de- 
stroying their courage. It meets aserious need 
of every thoughtful parent and teacher. Price 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Publishing Department 





Home Study—Free Tuition 
Courses Taught By [ail 


Normal Penmanship Typewriting 

High School Book keeping Shorthand 

Civil Service Engineering Domestic Science 
English Real Estate Automobile 
Drawing Salesmanship Agriculture 


Law Story Writing Physical Culture 
Matriculation Fee i85—1,000 ‘Free Tuition Scholar- | 

Ships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 

Dept. F., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. | 





University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 20th—AUGUST 3rd 


Preparatory, Jollege, Professional and Vocational 

Courses, “Attendance from 34 States. Beautiful 

Campus, Delightful Climate, ‘Tuition $15 for non-Vir- 

ginians, Reduced Fare. Excursions to Washington, 

uray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, ete, 
For illustrated circular apply 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
University, Virginia 


Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 

ist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week, Study 

inspare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 

it doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 

ds of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog, Easy terms, State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 
LEARN TO DRAW—fis" ai! tesigners“curning 


#20 10 $100 a week, Develop your talent and turn it into 
ney. Our students earning big salaries. Send 6c 
, stamps for big illustrated book. 

ASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 968 F St,, Washington, D. C. 
(ees 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
ae a "Producers League, 334 Bt. Louis, Mo. 














ee, 

HONE STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Cata- 
* free, ‘Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Tex. 

ees 


i@ BE A BANKER 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


terials for different purposes. 


modeled from clay. 


mary grades. 


Edith F. A. U. Painton. 
370 pp. $1.25 postpaid. 
& Company, Chicago. 


Cloth. 





forms for commencement 


students and teachers as well. 


being included in this collection. 
| are salutatories and 


| class flowers and class colors, 


baccalaureate sermons. The 


years. 


their various exercises. 


metic.’’ Books I and II. 


of the Baltimore public schools, 


12mo. 186 and 182pp. 
Company, Philadelphia. 


distinct sections. 


tions, decimals and 


pictures. 





$1.10 postpaid. For sale by | 


Box p 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. | 


—— school men. 
valuable information on many different 
subjects in which teachers are deeply in- 
terested, especiaily those who are seek- 

It has been highly com- 

mended by institute instructors, normal 


The booklet, 
School and Secure Promotion, 


my Denver, Colorado. 
This booklet has been prepared b 


ing positions. 


school instructors and superintendents. 


This booklet is free to members of the 
Agency or will be sent for fifty cents in 


stamps. 


Do You Teach Agriculture? Do 


You Expect to Teach It? 


Our course of 10 full lessons, 


investigation, instructions for home and 
school garden projects, exercises and ex- 
periments, directions for exhibits, con- 
tests, organizing of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, besides lessons on what to teach 


at different seasons of the year, and | 


when, where and how to teach the va- 
rious topics of Agriculture. 

Approved by educators. Lessons cor- 
rected and graded. Price for the full 
ten weeks’ course $5.00. Write for full 


Address, THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF AGRICULTURE, Rochester, N. Y. 


particulars. 








Splendid opportunities for School Teachers. 

leasant work, short hours, all holidays off, 
yearly vacation with pay, good salary. Learn 
athome. Diploma in six months. Catalogfree. 
EDGAR G, ALCORN, Pres. Ameriean School 
@ Kanking, 452 EK. State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
















United States Government 


Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 


Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Spring. The positions to be 


filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations, and are life positions. 

Those interested 
Franklin Institute, Depte H94, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge, 


wood are variously suggested as ma- 
Farms 
are populated with men and animals 
The illustrations are 
numerous and very interesting. ‘The = 
book as a whole should serve to stim- 
ulate and to guide untrained teachers in | 
the introduction of handwork into pri- 


“The Commencement Manual.’’ By 
12mo. 
T. S. Dennison 


This book contains a host of model | 
exercises, 
which will give valuable aid and ideas to 
The ma- 
terial is original, both in conception and 
in construction. Every selection has been 
| carefully considered and tried out before 
There 
valedictories, in 
prose and in poetry, in jest and in earn- | 
| est. There are class wills and class yells; 
with | 
| speeches of elucidation to go with each. 
There are commencement playlets and 
author 
states that the book represents the fruit 
of twenty years of active experience with 
graduating classes and their exercises, 
during which the various chapters have 
been written to fill the needs of different 
The book should be of real ser- 
vice to graduating classes, and to the 
| teachers whose duty it is to preside over 


“Lippincott’s Practical Primary Arith- 
By T. C. 
| Bruff, C. H. Hayden and L. E. Watkins, 
Cloth. 
J. B. Lippincott 


These books attempt to cover the work 
in arithmetic for the first four grades. 
The work is divided both by years and 
by half years, each pook containing four 
‘The books aim to be 
concrete and practical, and to develop 
the child’s knowledge logically from the 
concept 1, to the concept 1000, with all 
the fundamental processes, tables, frac- 
percentage. 
Throughout the book, reliance is placed 
on objective development rather than on | 
Simple problems, adapted to 
the child’s environment, are introduced 
early, applying the abstract numbers 
| already learned. 


‘“‘How to Apply for a 
With 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all 
the States,’’ is published by The Rocky 
| Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 327 Empire 


It gives much 


a course 
in agricultural education for teachers, — 
provides text, lesson outlines for board 
work, examination questions, topics for 


should write immediately to 








Closing Day School Souvenirs 


<=====57 The Problem of what to give your 
|| pupils at school close is _ easily 
| solved when you see samples of our souv- 
}} enirs printed and arranged for that pur- 
| pose. The printed matter our souvenirs 
| contain makes them an appropriate pre- 
{| selt,and prompts the pupil to keep the 
| memento for a life time. The photo of 
|| teacher or of building is a feature not to 








i . ehool Kouvenir 


be overlooked, SAMIPLES FREE, 


. 74 |] 
a / ? | DESCRIPTION: Souvenirs have heavy lin- 
- / xy en finish board cover, embossed in gold and 
CG it green from steel dies, contain 8 inside 


pages on which is printed an appropriate 
close of school poem especially written for 
our booklets, and printed from hand en- 
graved plates, appropriately illustrated, 
together with another poem, entitled: 
“Don't take it to Heart’’, alsoseveral greet- 
ing and farewell verses, ail beautifully il- 
lustrated, The inside sheets are of good 
| heavy stock, and the cover and inside 
pages are united with a beautiful silk tassel, 


Style No. 4, 12 Page booklet, size 


\ 
> 
\ 
» 











4x6 inches, 

Embossed in green and gold. Size of 
photo 1',x2 inches. 

First 15, $1.25; additional ones 6c each. 
With Photos: First 15, $1.45, 

| Additional ones 7c each. 

| Envelopes tc each, 

Mend Se for assured delivery and assembling. 


V4 |} WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER: Name 

} und district numberof your school, township, 

county, state and your tame as teacher, 

|} Hames of school bourd, and the enrotiment of 

your pupils; if you have a graded school we 
Will print grades, 





Ba EE Se ee 
Number 4 
Photo of Teacher or Building: May ————— 
be placed on souvenir as noted in) en- 
graving, send photo to be copied, write 
lame and address on back of same ana 
Wrap securely to avoid breaking, An 
etching in space if photos not wanted, 
§ le No 3 12 Page booklet, size 
© Je 4x6in., size of Photo 
1',x!l"( in. Cover embossed in gold 
and tied with silk tassel. 
Without Photo; first 30, 6c each, 


additional ones 5c each. 
With photo: dane 30, 7c each, 














a i¢ 
Do not order less than 15, 
Envelopes ic each. 
Send de for assured delivery and assembling. 
. e if you 
Samples Are Free: want to Che increase of Uuomledgqe Increaveg the need of it 
send a Stamp to help pay postage, very y J 
well, but if not couvenient, just ask, aud - 
they willbe given you. Write today. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
W. E. Seibert, Prop., Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


EACHERS ! 


We manufacture 
Medals, Clase 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy GOups, 
Special designs, 
FREE on application, 





A-—-310 
The, Solid gold 
SEND for CATALOG 6+ Stor!. silver 

ORDERS filled same day received, 
Engraving FREE — walled parcel post 
pald—delivery guaranteed. 


CHAS. 8S. STIFFT, 


A-605, $1.50 Solid gold Medal Manufacturer, 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, ~- Arkansas 


HEKTOGKAPHE MEG, & 
DUEPLICATON CO, 
16 Murray St, N.Y. City 


‘I H C CHART and SLIDE 
LECTURE CIRCUITS 


for next school year are being planned now, Joina 
permanent circuit and have our material sent you 
lat regular intervals, This plan gives better service | 
and greatly reduces express charges, Requests to 
join circuits should come in at once, 




















Address Educational Department, 


, International Harvester Co. of New Jersey, (Inc.) 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 





RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one of two colors Enamel 
Any letters of date P 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO, 


North Attleboro, Mass. Box 4 













TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS! 


Your First Grade Children Are Wasting At 
t One F th of Their School Day, unless 
they are lurnished with instructive aud progressive 
seat work. IDEAL SEAT WORK for beginners + 
in Ward Method, correlates with EACH reading lesson, in sight and 
blend work, from the first day of school until the completion of the 
Primer. SCRIPT FORMS for the first stages and PRINT FORMS for 
advanced work. DIFFERENT COLORED CARDS, for each child, 










971 


















Write Jor Descriptive Circular, FACTORY TO YOU 

Bertha RK, Tinker, 1440 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland,O. | 903249 made to your special order, any style or material, 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1916 designs, Special offer, either 
yle of pins here Illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 


st 

ethene or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $. 15 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 por dozen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.36 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 
each, $16.00 per dozens 


. ° BASTIAN BROS, CO. #13 BASTIAN BLDG, , ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
and Home.  Recitations, mono-. 
logues, dialogues, drills and all 
kinds of ideas for entertainments. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
54:2 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





wo.ani® 








Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College & Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
anufactured by 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 


Beautiful Pins 


For any school or class. No. 46, any 
. letters or date, hard enameled 
We employ salesmen of No, 46 colors, silver plated Ue each, 1 don, 
character and ability, | Sterling Silver, 4c each, 43.00 doz. CATALOG FREE, 
73 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y, 








WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH., Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Movement made 
easy. Price 15c. MUSCO- 
GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


No, 701 
Gold $1.00 
dilver (50 




















} 


BUFTON BOOK CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
School Men preferred,—to sell reterenee books to Teachers, Metal Arts Co., Inc., 
Parents and School Boards. Previous experience unnec- 
essary. Salary and commission, Write for Particulars, 


y 










EMBLEMS of EVERY 

acco Class Pins bt scrirtion, 10 
THERES catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin showa 
~Q a herewith any letters, numerals, or colors, 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —#1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terros. 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


5.00 per doz, 


Silver or Gold Plate Se chs 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 423 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Souvenirs For Your School F. 8. Pearson, inspector of high schools 





JO doubt every teacher would like a neat, attractive 
! | . 
i and valuable souvenir of their school term, and our 
souvenirs Combine these features, 
Today the better grades of Art Printing is done by the 
Color Offset Process, as a softness of tone is thus procured 


as in no other process, 


priced souvenirs and teachers were quick to realize its ar- 
tistic value, This year by placing an exceptionally large 
order, Wwe are enabled to offer both our new designs in 
Color Offset printing. Ourstyle Sis runin 7 colors and is 
more Claborate than our No.6, whichis run in 6 colors by 


The inserts are the same in both designs, 


{ 
| Two years ago we introduced this process on our higher 
| 
/ 


the sane process, 
These souvenirs are 2 page booklets 313x514 inches, tied 

with cord and tassel to mateh, containing greeting from 
teacher, evolution of the school house, poems and material 
written and for this as the 
| iiterial you send us whieh is mame of school (if any) dis- 
Village Gf any) township, county, 
will 


selected purpose, as well 





; treet number, city or 
fate names of pupils, teacher and school board, We 
arrange these to best suit your individual order, 








STYLE NO. 5 
PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO 5 
WITHOUT PHOTO —12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO 12 or less $1.15; additional ones 7c each 
Genesee Bond Envelopes for Souvenirs, per dozen 5c 


O*; of our hew designs is Shown with photo of teacher 
and the other without, while both are made suitable 
With or without photo, 

Ifa photo souvenir is desired, send us your photo and 
we Will make from it a small photo to appear on cach 
souvenir and return plioto sent us, 

Our photo souvenirs can also be arranged for two and 
three teachers while without photos they can be arranged 
for any sized school, 

Order as many Or more souvenirs as pupils’ names wp- 
pearing thereon, 

Remittance must accompany order, 

FREE— With each souvenir order will go our gilt favor, 
a celluloid: bound stamp container, enclosed in celluoid 
case, Convenient for vest pocket or hand bag and enables 
you to have postage stamps at hand while away and also 
convenient for your desk, A useful novelty, 

If you order from this ady., we will strive to please you; 
if you desire samples, they are free to teachers. 

Write plain copy, and mnake every letter legible, 

PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 6 
WITHOUT PHOTO. 12 or less 85c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO—12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
Envelopes for above, per dozen 5c 


Colonial Printing Co., 


Orightful grows, 
in way rile Samet lnstrecticn emt 





STYLE NO. 6 


Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 
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If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards fromany sulject by reproduc. 
ing from the original photo, 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative, 

AKING PICTURES is a most de- 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure ifone has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture, Further 
niore, the facilities at the command of 


i) > *; ” 

the amateur photographer do not always THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE : 
permitof firstclass work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, 

We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 

We have over One Ilundred Thousand Satistied Customers who send us their orders regularly, 

The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 

All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Printing 


Avo Prints Unmounted 








Prices for Developing Spool Films | 






Aniy 6 exposure fIIM.... ccc eeeeeesertrternteeeeees NEM | 2950.394 Or SMANNEE. .sncsessseroreveosees senses x 
Any 10 or 12 exposure fil... 0... eee eee ee eee eee loc | 2'yx4'y, banat) ordts sn 
Fil P k 1 AKG, By KS access wo At 

Prices for Developin ‘ilm Packs OU ncsasheoheb: abssked oh Seksaasespnnierenia ent «BE 

Vilm Packs ( lee aed 95 Post Cards, from any size film, each.........4¢ 

AGLI TACKS (ANY BING)... .ccrccsessecccessvcccccesoeces oe 

am . ; Post Cards 

I lates (any size) each Coccccecccecdeeeesceccos @ pececsece oe Reproduced from Any Photo 


5M 
Same Negative. ...36¢ 





Each Additional Doz. 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


Fegy? NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages 
” securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 
Place name and address on package. } 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements from any good 
negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. 


All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 
Prices for Enlargements 


paper and will be furnished either mounted or unmounted as — 
desired, 


Sut MOUNTED = UNMOUNTED The average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will 
4x 6 25 20. give fine results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- 
5x 7 40 +30 ample,a 4x5 negative willmake au excellent 16x20enlargement. = 
614x814 +50 40 The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- 3 
8 x 10 65 50 tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 3 
Wx 12 1.00 ‘80 tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a = 
il x 14 1.25 1.00 print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents = 
14x 17 1.50 1.25 to our prices. 
16 x 20 $2 00 31.50 A trial order will convince you of the exceptional quality : 


ofour work, Send us one or more of your favorite negatives 


For sepia enlargements add 25% : ) 
and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results, = 


- to the above prices. 
: Remittance should accompany a)l orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


: Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgt_Art Dept., F. A_ Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. : 


**Y¥OU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL OO THE REST’’ 





my 








of Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Schools 
by Governor Wiliis, in place of F. W 
Miller, resigned to become city superin- 
tendent at. Dayton. 


In Oconto County, Wisconsin, each 
teacher is given a set of enunciation 
exercises to be frequently used in the 
reading classes to gain facility of ex- 
pression. Few children are found who 
do not need help in the tone of voice. 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion is sending out to those interested in 
recent developments in industrial edu- 
cation a limited number of copies of the 
report of the committee on Industrial 
Education of the National Associaton of 
Manufacturers. 

A District Superintendent in West Vir- 
ginia has made an interesting survey of 
his district. Among other conclusions 
reached through his investigation is one 
to the effect that the cats and dogs of 
the district, if boarded at the minimum 








cost, would require more for support than 
a standard high school. 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association at 
its Detroit meeting adopted a resolution 
protesting against compulsory military 
education in the high schools. Physical 
training without military features was 
recommended. The resolution as adopted 
also contained a recommendation for the 
appointment of a committee of nine to 
study and to report on the proper place 
for acceptance of military education of 
American youth. 


The Division of Agricultural Education 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is doing a valuable work in 
preparing statements to accompany the 
best Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the 
Department, showing how they may be 
used in connection with agricultural edu- 
cation in the schools. A recent sample 
of this work is that of Bulletin No. 662, 
concerning the Apple-Tree Tent Cater- 
pillar, which would have a very practi- 
‘al value in orchard sections of the 
country. 


School boys of New Jersey need not 
wear a collar in warm weather and they 
may turn under the neckbands of their 
shirtwaists. This decision, given by the 
State Board of Kdueation, puts an end 
to the controversy that has raged since 
last September and also reverses the 
findings of the State Commissioner of 
Education. The case was that of two 
boys of Merchantville. During the un- 
seasonable weather last fall, the boys, 
who are ten and thirteen years old re- 
spectively, were sent to school without 
collars and with the neckbands of their 
shirtwaists turned under. The teacher, 
Miss Sarah J. Rogers, sent them home. 
Their mother refused to change their 
attire for several days, during which time 
they were denied admission to school, 
although they reported each morning. 
The father appealed to the Merchantville 
School Board and then to the State Com- 
missioner, both of whom upheld the 
teacher’s action. In reversing them the 
State Board holds that the teacher’s 
mandate was an unreasonable and un- 
warranted exercise of power. 





A. J. Nystrom & Co., 6238 South Wa- 
bash Ave., - Chicago, the well-known 
geographical publishers have issued a 
thirty-two page booklet on ‘‘ How to use 
Desk and Wall Outline Maps’’ which will 
be of great value to geography and _his- 
tory teachers, especially. Various cuts 
indicate the use in American history, 
others in European history, and in geog- 
raphy. This, as well as another book- 
let, ‘‘How to use Blackboard Outline 
Maps,’’ are sent free on request to those 
interested. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Allteachers should try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions to be held throughout the entire country on April 
12. The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800 ; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Thove interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. H 105, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 


-will be sent fred of charge. 
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PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A.8. DRAPER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Late 

of oy for N.Y. State, who setpaeea thn, Qarmamisstoner 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic with An 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, ’ with = <4 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, _ with Ans 25 





14 Yrs. in Physiolo wit 

14 Yrs. in Methods ” with pod 3 
14 Yrs. in CivilGov., —_ with Ans ‘35 
14 Yrs. in U. S. History, with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs. in Eng.Comp., with Ans 25 
14 Yrs, in Bookkeeping, with Ans -25 
14 Yrs. in School Law, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. in Algebra, with Ans 25 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Literature, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, 

14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 


with Ans ,25 
with Ans 25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans ,25 
with Ans .25 





14 Yes. Exam. in Geolo i 
14 Yes. Exam. in School Econ., with ro = 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans 128 


Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, 
All of the Above for $2.00 " 


BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y, 

















ncreaseYour Efficiency 
The secret of bu iness and social 
success is the abi. vy to remember, 
I can make your noind an infalli- 








ble classified ine. < from which 
you can instantly sleet thoughts, 
facts, figures, nanos, faces, En. 
ubles you to concentrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your feet, address aniau 
dience, Kasy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop. 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my book, *‘How to Remember” 
and Copyrighted Intensely Interest. 
; , *y test Free, also how to 
Heopy of my book *ilow to Speak 












Dickson School of Memory, 191 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


LAW 


Study at Home—Get Your Degree by Mail 


Become a lawyer and big success awaits you. Legal-f 
ly trained men win high positions in business and 
ublic life. Greater opportunities now than ever. 
prosperous and independent—be a leader—earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. ‘e prepare you to pass bar ex- 
amination in any state. Money refunded accordin 
to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree o! 
LL.B. conferred. Thousands of successful students 
enrolled. Low cost—easy terms. Big Law Library 
and modern course in Public Speaking free if you en- 
roll now. Get our valuable 120 page ‘‘Law Guide” 
and *‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them—NOW. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 461-F Chica 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, President. 50th Year 
Largest and Leading School 
of Music and Dramatic Art in 
America. 100 Teachers 


JUNK 26 TO JULY 2 
Normal «training courses for piano and yocal 
teachers, public school supervisors avd dramatic 
art pupils, Private lessons in all branches, P 
Summer Prospectus or Complete catalog mailed 
on request, 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
630 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


ositions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
Sooady work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation - 
sick leave with pay. mes f thousands appointed yea : 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly $00,000 ot 4 
fied positions. Common school education - i“ i 
Full information and qnestions used by the 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


WOMEN—between 25 and 35 


years of age with teaching ex perience who have 4 
normal or college training, for position embodying © 
modified form of salesmanship, In which ful! ins' + 
tion is given, Must be free to travel. Expem te 
anteed to begin, Position ultimately worth 82 

per month. 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & COMPANY, Dept. W. W., Chicage- 


PLAYS raterititnents PLAY 5S 








































Catalogue of thousands ~_ : 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 


ubjects 
Twelve Hundred Sipe. 


i i ions lines— 
with numerous points, suggestions, out 2 : 
P. MH. PEARSON, BETHANY COLLEGE, Lindsborg, Kanes», 


r) Invitations Announcements Ei 
100 in script lettering ne 

é in ing two sets of envelopes, 94. 
Write for samples. le 


icing Cards ° 
100 Visiting adelphia, Pa. 














N. Ott Engraving Co., 1035 Chestnut St., Phil 
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PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
9 
Regents 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted aud Trade Mark.) 

The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. 
state for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFI-' 


S. 
ee caly books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after each examination. 
The questions are grouped by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 


8. 
reed for review work in nearly every school in 
N, Y. State and in the best schools in every state 
in the Union. 
NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD. 
32 SUBJE > 
Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz, or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHIIETIC 
By ©. S. Palmer, B, L. 

PALMNER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in thesixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes 
thatstudy this book thoroughly need have no 
fearof mental tests in any examinations. 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
1doz. or more $2.00 per doz. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of sheet, 3!4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Tointroduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
T%x4 inches. Price, 10c per doz.; 83 doz, 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Feeding Her Birds—Millet 


Send 75 cents for this 
picture 14x17 and 
frame it for your school- | 
room. 


Every room should | 
have beautiful 
pictures, 


Smaller Half Cent Size, 3x34. 


Send Today 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Ihe Perry Pictures 


FOR 25 OR MORE 


Cent Each 





Two Cents each for 13 or more. 





Box 13, 


Larger Seven Cent Size, 10x12. 


@ e@ 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Size 7x9. 
Order NOW for Spring bird study. 
5 two-cent stamps for beautiful Catalogue of 
: ' 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and 
a Bird picture in natural colors. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 





IZ 


Size 5'2x8 





Sir Galahad— Watts 


Send 75 cents 
for this Sir Gal- 
ahad on paper 
22x28 or for 
any picture in 
our March ad- 


vertisement. 


8 for $5.50 








Malden, Mass. | 





“Helps in Geography” 


In our March issue we made reference 
to the article published in February under 
the above title which contained a list of 


schools. We explained that many errors 
had been found in this list, and asked 
our readers not to send for such exhibits. 
We again call attention to this, as we 
fear many of our readers failed to see 
the second article, and are still making 
these requests. We have had letters 
from several of the firms named asking 
us to give notice, either that they were 
not sending out such exhibits, or that 
their supply was exhausted, or that con- 
ditions had so changed since they had 
announced their readiness to do this that, 
they could not continue the custom. 

All of the letters bore witness to the 
far-reaching circulation of our magazine, 
the closeness with which its pages were 
scanned, and the desire of ‘teachers to 
secure material of this sort to aid in 
their class work. One firm writes that 
it has received over two thousand re- 
quests, and while it had furnished a 
few exhibits to high schools and col- 
leges, it could not possibly supply any 
such demand. Another firm had pre- 
pared one thousand exhibits which it 
was willing to send out, but over seven- 
teen hundred requests were received and 
it had to disappoint a large number. 
The Lion Yarn Co., in asking to have 
their name withdrawn from the list, state 





W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, | 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


"Synge ote gag 





(No Glue or Gelatine) 
Make 50 from one examina- 
tion) paper, music, 
anything written with pen, 
pencil, typewriter. Nocurled | 
copies, no sticky substance on | 
paper, Prices $2.10up, Book- 
let and samples free, Write 

A. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 





nap or 











419-420 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. | 
“The House That Helps” 


SELLS 
Plays, Songs, Operettas, Drills, Page- 
ants, Folk Songs and Dances, Special 
Day Material, ete. 
Our Help-U Catalog sent FREE, 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 
Franklin, Ohio 
says, Debates, etc., prepared 


een 
ORATIONS, Aina 
or individual requirements. 


tabinal accurate writings for all events. The kind 
ning true. Kive hundred words, one dollar. 


FPWR BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 
Orations and Essays prepare Lo order, 
DEBATES Bookie of : iD "Gubiesen 4, _— 


rad 100 Subjects for Essays.’ Price 10 cents,. THE 


7 y 
ATIONAL BL REAL, P.O, Box 155, Frederick, Maryland 


PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments, Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


INSRINGS CHARMS 


DALS - 
FOR SCHOOLS CLASSES 


o> FRATS 
WINSHIP& Co MANURACTURERS oo 
708-B MASONIC TEMPLE Chicago, 














Addresses, Special Papers, is- 


























that ‘‘We did issue an exhibit of this 
character but were obliged to discontinue 
doing so on account of the peculiar dye 


firms purporting to furnish exhibits for | 





and wool situation under which we have 
been laboring for the past year.’’ Every 
firm which has written us has received 
requests running into the hundreds, and | 
most of them have dealt with the matter | 


| very graciously, though put to consider- 


able trouble and expense in answering | 
the inquiries, recognizing the spirit of the 
teachers in making the requests and the | 
benefit to the schools where such could | 
be sent. 

We repeat: On account of the number 
of names of firms mentioned which can- 
not send out exhibits and the uncertain- 
ties surrounding others, do not send for 
school exhibits to any of the firms named 
in our February. article. 





For Military Training in the 
Schools 


A bill was introduced during January 
in the New York Legislature providing 
for military training in the public schools. 
The bill provided that the Superintend- 
ent of Education would prescribe the 
course and the Adjutant General would 
detail officers of the National Guard as 
instructors. The measure is favored 
strongly by Governor Whitman, but is op- 
posed by State Commissioner of Schools 
Finley. The Board of Regents also op- 
posed it, and after a long debate passed a 
resolution stating that in their judgment 
‘‘It is inadvisable that there shall be, at 
present, specific legislation providing for 
military education and training in the 
public schools, and the Regents recom- 
mend that the fundamental question as to 
the desirability and usefulness of such 
education and training in the public 





schools should be committed t> a careful 
study and consideration of a commission 
appointed for this purpose. ”’ 

One of the differences between the 
military authorities, including the Gov- 
ernor, and the educators is whether the 
new training would be called physical 
training or military training, and whether 
the school boys would or would not carry 
guns, either real or imitation. 


Among the many educational measures 
before Congress is one making an appro- 
priation to enable the Commissioner of 
Education to promote plans for the elim- 
ination of adult illiteracy in the United 
States. The Commissioner shall investi- 
gate methods that have been and are now 
used either in the United States or in 
foreign countries to eliminate adult illit- 
eracy; devise plans to eliminate adult 
illiteracy in United States; and coop- 
erate with State, county, district, and 
municipal education ofticers to carry out 
these plans. To carry out these pro- 
visions, the bill provides $15,000 the first 
fiscal year, $22,500 each succeeding year 
until June 80, 1920, and then $17,500 
yearly until June 30, 1925. No part of 
the appropriations shall be used for 
teaching or supervising schools. The 
Commissioner shall not undertake to pro- 
mote the teaching of adult illiterates in 
any jurisdiction without the written in- 
vitation or consent of the board of edu- 
cation or the chief school officer of the 
respective State, Territory, or District 
of Columbia. 


If they will allow us to have ten years 
in which to teach children of this coun- 
try and of Europe what they should 
know about war, | am morally certain 
that there will never be another great 
conflict. —Mannie Fern Andrews, Secre- 
tary American School Peace League. 


A comfortable and easy means of 
home work, either during spare time or 
as a steady occupation, with good pay 
and sure returns for the time expended 
would prove a real blesging to many of 
our women readers or members of their 
families. Such opportunity is offered 
by the Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. They furnish a machine 
by which hosiery or other knitted gar- 
ments can be produced, of a quality 
equal to the best hand knitting in 
strength, without its unevenness of 
finish. By means of this, home demands 
may be easily supplied, and any surplus 
product sold at paying prices. This is 
an English machine and concern, some- 
what new in this country, but with am- 
ple guarantees of fairness of treatment 
of its customers. The large demand for 
American hosiery at this time makes a 
particularly good market, and any of our 
readers having time and desire for this 
kind of. work should look up 
proposition. 
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The Busy Teacher 

aT uppreciates the elimi. 
nation of anneynnces. 
The Dollar Boston 

Pencil Pointer 

is so simple in construction 
that the smatiest student 
r can quickly and perfectly 
sharpen a pencil without 
assistance, 











It has been adopted by many institutions after 
rigid tests, 

A Superintendent of Schools writes: “‘ly a recent 
test, Tie BOSTON PENCIL POINTER sharpened 
10,000 more pencils than ita nearest competitor, 

Send ONE DOLLAR, cash or money order, ‘ne 
checks? for the machine, and indicate if you would 
be interested in our selling proposition for your 
locality. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED, 


AMOS & BONNY, Distributors, 5 
82S Livingston Bldg... Rochester, N.Y, 
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“How To Use Desk and 
Wall Outline Maps” 


A 82 page booklet of valuable sug- 


gestions to teachers of FREE! 


Geography and History 


A. J. Nystrom & Co., (3) 
623 8, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Please send me the free booklet advertised in 
the Normal Lustructor-Primary Vlans, 


NAME cocescccccceces eeeeeeee oer eeeeeeresseeee seeees 


TOWN & SUAle .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccecceess 


AUUOANUNOAGUINNNYAU HOU EnNAtH A vendHAAHU TAA 


FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


PORTFOLIO OF PLAYS 


BY OLIVER P. PARKER 


VUAAUOUUOOSATOCUONOOADURELSELOOUURGSUOOOOAYAOEOELOAGOOEEUGH OOOOH U OOOO NGAUS MH HELA 





To Superintendents and Principals 
Only, we offer for Free Examination 
our Portfolio of FOUR COMPLETE 
PARKER PLAYS. Send10 cents to 
pay cost of mailing. Address quickly 








INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
W. i 100 invitations or announcements 
Caddimagys 03 oo ensstivn r 
Visiting—100 for *) cents, 50 for 35 cents 


Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents. 5) for Sle. 


Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 16 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co... Dansville, N. Y. 
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How to Play Piano or Organ in 


One Hour 


A Detroit musician has invented a new method | 


by which any little child or grown person can 
learn to play in one hour in their own home, 
Three sheets will be sent absolutely free to any 
person addressing a postal card to Numeral Method 
Music Co., Dept, 114 E, Detroit, Mich.—Advt, 


} 
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| 
SEX OLOGY | 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have ¢ 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son b 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. > 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have t 
r 





Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daugh er 


Allin one volume, 
$ on ee Medical Knowledge a Wile Should Mave. > 
Ww rite for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contente. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 
wvv 
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758 Perry Building, PHILA, PA. 
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Common Sense Reasons 
Why You and Your Pupils 


Should Brush Your Teeth 
Regularly 





-L. Unclean teeth spoil your appearance. 
2. Unclean teeth mean offensive breath. 
3. Unclean teeth cause decay, toothache and dentist bills. 


A dirty face is attractive compared with dirty teeth. Every time 
you speak or smile your teeth are the center of attention. How 
often do you hear it said, ‘She would be beautiful 1f it weren’t 
for her teeth??? Many people “‘doctor” for bad breath when the 
seat of the whole difficulty lies in their mouths. 


phuplaclic, 


CoD ‘A Clean Tooth 


Gap Never Decays” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


J 


An ordinary tooth brush will not shape of the teeth and mouth. Notice 
clean your teeth where they most need how its pointed bristle tufts reach 
it—in the crevices and between the every corner and angle and the high 
teeth. ‘The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the one end tuft enables you to clean even the 
tooth brush that is made to fit the backs of the back teeth. 


Always Sold in the Yellow Box 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic’ Tooth Brush is made in adult's, youth’s and child’s sizes: rigid, 
flexible and DeLuxe (colored transparent) handles. A new Pro-phy-lac-tic for each 
one that proves defective in any way. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Pine St., Florence,:Mass., U.S.A. 


Sole Manufacturers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 








The tooth 
brush that really 
oAl-F-Nakm Yaa cla 


wi a En wy UaARh # ; 3 7 4 eq OREYCE. MASE. 
{ #it THE, TEETH AWD Te el) BETHe LONG TUF BACK TEETH e a 
SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUME ON TIS MOOK (al AND INNER suns FAL TE va, 
the teeth GLEAN TOOTH NEVER EQNS S| Rec 14 15 PAT. OFF ORES CCK AND NUR WS TSOWM PLACE. EAL"A CLEAN NEVER 0 
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The Graciousness of the Teacher 


ISTERS, dahlias, goldenrod 
and other gorgeous fall flow- 
ers piled the desk while 
sprays of bitter-sweet trailed 
over the edges. A pleasant- 

faced young teacher was ar- 
ranging the flowers for the waiting vases. 

“IT don’t see why you always have such a 
lot of flowers, Miss Baker, and the rest of 
us hardly any,’’ complained the teacher from 
an adjoining room. 

‘Do I have more?’’ Miss Baker asked. 

“Of course you do. Your desk is always 
loaded. ’’ 

Miss Baker hadn’t thought about it before 
but now she recalled how she had seen other 
teachers take a bunch of flowers almost with- 
out looking at the child in whose eager eyes 
shone the joy of giving. She had seen flow- 
ers tossed indifferently on the desk and al- 
lowed to wither there disregarded, or jammed 
into any kind of a receptacle that would just 
hold them. 

As to herself, she never failed to show full 
appreciation of every offering, even of the 
short-stemmed dandelions which sometimes 
came moist and sticky from the hands of the 
little ones. She gave all flowers good care. 
She arranged them tastefully and then dis- 
posed them about the room where the chil- 
dren could enjoy them, ‘too. 

In this gracious appreciation of every of- 
fering, this kindly consideration of the feel- 
ings of others, lay the reason why her desk 
was loaded with flowers while others re- 
mained bare. , 

A high school teacher found upon her desk 
one noon a penciled note from two ninth year 
girls, seatmates : 

“When we are big, Ruth and I want to 
look just like you and be just like you.”’ 

There was a special reason for this en- 
thusiasm. The morning had been stormy and 
the teacher had worn a dress that had seen 
much school service. The weather had shown 
its effect and she was not pleased with the 

orenoon atmosphere of the schoolroom. Re- 
gardless of threatening skies, she returned 
lM the afternoon wearing a becoming dress 
that had never been to school before. As she 

ad the note and cast a glance at the two 
girls in the middle of the room, she knew 
that she had accomplished her purpose. 


BY FLORENCE MILNER 


Florence Milner 


Vice-Principal Detroit University School 











The pretty gown alone would not have in- 
spired the note. There was back of it days 
and days of courteous human living together 
of teacher and pupil. Her appreciative look 
was only a bit of the habitual graciousness 
characteristic of all her dealings with her 
young people. 

The Century Dictionary gives politeness 
as a synonym for courtesy and adds, ‘‘espe- 
cially politeness springing from kindly feel- 
ing.’’ In practice there is a vast difference 
between politeness and courtesy. The for- 
mer may be cold, formal and lifeless; the 
latter must be instinct with sympathy, under- 
standing, and a desire to give happiness. 
The lack of this quality is what makes 
so many—far too many—teachers sharp- 
tongued, impatient and sour-visaged. Have 
you ever seen a teacher—have you ever 
caught yourself speaking impatiently, rudely, 
to a child and then turning with honeyed 
tone and smiling countenance to greet the 
adult who enters the room unexpectedly? 
In other words, are you content with being 


sometimes polite rather than always cour- 
teously gracious ? 

The general average of the teacher has 
been greatly raised during late years. The 
spectacled, grim-visaged, thin-chested and 
poorly clad teacher of the cartoon is no more, 
and the jokes about her are fast becoming 
pointless. Teachers are no longer merely 
pedagogues. They are living more broadly 
and have learned to shut the door at times 
upon the schoolroom., That such or such an 
individual is a teacher is no longer a safe 
wager. Many a leader in the profession 
mingles today in the crowd undetected. 

Within the schoolroom there is, however, 
still opportunity for improvement. A young 
girl attended an afternoon reception. Later 
she burst into the room of a friend, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Miss So-and-so was there all dressed 
up and pouring tea. She talked to me just 
as she did to the others and not at all the 
way she does at school. I didn’t know she 
could be so nice.’’ Is there any reason why 
this teacher could not have taken some of the 
graciousness of the drawing-room for use 
every day? 

Unfortunately there are also some failures 
in dealing with other people. A lady went 
to make arrangements for putting her boy 
in school. She came away without enroll- 
ing him. ‘‘Do you suppose, ’’ she said, ‘‘that 
I would put my son under the influence of a 
man who did not rise when I entered the 
office and who sat tipped back in his chair 
while I stood ?’’ 

‘‘Like king, like people’’ is emphatically 
true of teachers and pupils. The rude, un- 
tutored, loud-voiced individual will find all 
these qualities reflected in the school. The 
gracious teacher will meet with a corre- 
sponding response. 

Many children in the public schools come 
from homes where the amenities of life are 
little regarded. The school should furnish 
training in these worthy conventions. A 
teacher should demand from every child the 
same courtesies that a cultured mother ex- 
pects from her children. It is easy in the 
intimate grinding relations of the schoolroom 
to grow careless. 

‘The Inlander,’’ a magazine published by 
the students of the University of Michigan, 
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A Visit to Make-Believe Farm 


FOLLOWED the primary 
grade pupils from the play- 
ground to the schoolroom 
when Miss Fuller signaled 

them to pass. That there 
were reluctant feet in the 
line was not surprising. It was a spring 
morning with a witchery in the sunshine, 
sky and odorous breezes to which those to 
duty bound felt like yielding. 

“‘I’d like to run away to the country,’’ I 
whispered. 

“Good! I’m going,’’ Miss Fuller re- 
sponded, and without further explanation 
turned to the little ones now seated half 
listlessly before her. ‘‘Children,’’ she said, 
in a manner inviting their confidence, ‘‘I’ve 
planned something for you today. I won- 
der if you would like to do it with me?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, Miss Fuller!’’ 

“Then get ready to go to the country to 
Make-Believe Farm. We shall not need 
our readers. Make-Believe Farm has so 
many lessons that we may stay out there a 
long time if you still think you would like 
to go with me.”’ 

‘‘Please take us, Miss Fuller!’’ pleaded 
six rows of twinkling-eyed youngsters now 
in the most approved decorous schoolroom 
position. 

**It’s too bad we have to travel at night. 










BY SUSAN M. KANE 

We will plan a daylight trip when we re- 
turn. Sleeping on the train will be a new 
experience for some of us, and when we 
wake up it will be morning at Make-Believe 
Farm.’’ 

Down went the heads on the desks, and 
only a smothered giggle broke the stillness 
of the room as Miss Fuller softly pushed 
back a curtain that covered the eighteen- 
inch frieze above the blackboard at the 
front of the room. 

‘*Make-Believe Farm!’’ she called. The 
children eager for the surprise looked up 
and around, quickly spying what the drawn 
curtain revealed. There was not a disap- 
pointed child in the room. Children love 
the young of all animals, and Miss Fuller 
had hit upon the happy thought of review- 
ing during the last weeks of school the les- 
sons in animal study at the timely season 
when the young abound and when the chil- 
dren are greatly in need of wholesome in- 
centives. 

A strip of light buff wall-paper had been 
used to cover the frieze, and paper cuttings 
of animals with their young were mounted 
upon it. A blue sky, a creek, pond, and a 
few trees breaking up the green field, 
sketched in broadly with colored crayons, 
made an effective landscape. A _ white 
farmhouse, and a red barn with a windmill 


Tracing Patterns of Farm Animals 


These drawings may be reproduced on cardboard and given to pupils to outline, cut and mount. 


near by were at one end, and paths led 
from them toward the fields. 

Then the children were taken down the 
paths into the fields of delight where they 
rode the horse, fed the donkey, romped 
with the dogs, ran from the goose, and 
chased the ducks into the pond and skipped 
with the lamb. The talk was followed by 
the blackboard lesson which the children 
composed. 

We are out at Make-Believe Farm. 

It is a beautiful spring morning. 

The sun is shining. 

The sky is blue. 

The fields are green. 

There are many animals at Make-Believe 
Farm. 

Bess has a baby colt. 

Molly has a baby calf. 

Sally has five little pigs. 

Flora has two puppies. 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, has a baby lamb. 

Biddy has four chicks. 

The goose has four goslings. 

The duck has three baby ducks. 

We like the farm babies. 

We fed the donkey. 

We laughed at his long ears. 

We ran and ran with Flora and her 
puppies. 

We rubbed the colt’s nose. 
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It was so soft! 

Bess liked to have us pet her colt. 

The baby calf licked our hands. 

We were not afraid. 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep ran away from us. 

We would not hurt your pretty lamb, Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep. ; 


There is a barn at Make-Believe Farm for 


the farm babies. 

They stay in the barn at night. 

Paper cutting then occupied one division 
while the other had a word drill. Those at 
their seats did their work from written 
directions. 

Cut Baa, Baa, Black Sheep and her lamb. 

Cut Sally and her five little pigs. 

Cut the barn at Make-Believe Farm. 

Cut the baby you like best at Make-Be- 
lieve Farm. 

The word drill was made a game in which 
the children were allowed to pet the animals 
if they knew the words. The teacher wrote 
quickly: 

Pet fat old Sally. 

Pet Molly’s calf. 

Pet the five littie pigs. 

Pet Flora. 

Pet the donkey, ete. 

The children read the sentences silently, 
and some child was selected to pet with the 
pointer the animal mentioned in the 
sentence. 

A relaxation exercise followed in which 
the children hunted for wild flowers, and 
when the room was again very quiet the 
teacher told in a simple and beautiful man- 
ner the story of the old horse that strayed 
from its home and was lost, and the hap- 










piness of the farmer’s family when, after 
many days, it returned to them. (The story 
is found in the third of MeGuffey’s old 
series of readers. ) 

Phonics were given new life by discover- 
ing that many of the sounds in their phonic 
lists were made by both old and young 
of the animals at the farm. The children 
found much amusement and good practice 
in phonic work by imitating the animals. 
One child would tell the sound heard, an- 
other would make it on the board, and a 
third would touch the animal imitated, 
saying: 

Molly says ‘‘oo’”’ when she calls her calf. 

Flora says ‘‘bow, wow, wow!’’ at the 
stranger. 

The goose says ‘‘th, th, th,’’ at Flora. 

The little pigs say ‘‘Y, ¥, i, 7’ when they 
run. 

When the lamb cries it says ‘*a, a, 2. 

The colt says ‘‘e, e, e, e, e!’ 

The hen says ‘‘tick! tick! tick!’’ 

The donkey says ‘‘ii, ii, 4, di, ii!’’ 

Both classes took places at the board. 
The teacher wrote: 

‘‘T like the si 

A child was asked to supply a word for 
the blank. The teacher wrote the word 
given. All looked at it carefully, and 
turned and wrote the sentence, comparing 
with the copy to see if it had been done 
correctly. When the spelling lesson was 
completed each had written: 

I like the hen. 

I like the horse. 

I like the colt. 

I like the ealf. 





Tracing Patterns of Farm Animals 
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I like the donkey. 

I like the goose. 

I like Bess. 

I like the goslings. 

I like the ducks. 

I like the cow. 

I like the pigs. 

Some of the words the children had had 
in former lessons. Attention was given 
the new words, such as ‘‘donkey’’ and 
‘‘gvoslings.’”’ 

The sentences were erased and the chil- 
dren wrote a list of animals at Make-Be- 
lieve Farm from memory. 

Miss Fuller’s daily plan-book showed that 
Make-Believe Farm was to be the source of 
many interesting lessons for the days to 
follow. Under ‘‘ Blackboard Lessons’’ were: 

1. What the animals do. 

2. What the animals eat. 

3. How they care for their young. 

4. Their use to the farmer. 

5. How the farmer cares for his animals. 

The ‘‘Seat Oceupation’’ and other lessons 
were outlined to emphasize the thought of 
the blackboard lessons, for example, the 
seat occupation for the first topic was: 

Cut a plow for Bess. 

Cut a trough for Sally. 

Cut a wagon for Flora. 

Cut a bucket for Molly’s milk. 

Cut a milk-stool for the farmer. 

On the first day at Make-Believe Farm 
the sand-table was prepared for a model 
farm. As the lessons progressed the best 
work was selected for stocking it, and fur- 
nishing it with equipment for the farmer’s 


(Continued on page 75) 
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The Story of Pocahontas 


JHIRTEEN years before the 
Pilgrims came to Plymouth, 
English people had planted a 
settlement, called James- 
town, in what is now the state 
of Virginia. The wisest and 
the bravest man in this settlement was Cap- 
tain John Smith. 

The country surrounding Jamestown was 
peopled by Indians. Captain Smith sailed 
up and down the nearby bays — 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER 


Sometimes he seemed very friendly with the 
whites. At other times he appeared to hate 
them. Finding that the English were fond 
of his little daughter, he used frequently to 
send her to Jamestown to settle his quarrels 
with the people there. 

Many of the settlers knew little about 
work and the colony was often in danger of 
starvation. Captain Smith wrote a book in 
which he said that Pocahontas more than 


savages were very unfriendly. The people 
grew so hungry that at last a party of men 
volunteered to go to Powhatan and try to 
purchase some corn. They started accom. 
panied by a boy named Henry Spellman. 4] 
the men were killed by the Indians, but Po. 
cahontas saved the life of Henry Spellman 
by sending him away to some friends of hers 
in another part of the country. 

When Pocahontas was about eighteen years 
old she went to visit the fam. 
ily of a chief called Japazaws, 





and rivers trying to make 
friends with the red men. Up- 
on one of these trips he was 
captured by them and taken 
before their head chief Pow- 
hatan. 

Perhaps Powhatan thought 
that the captain was a spy. 
At any rate he ordered his 
men to kill him. But just as 
the warriors raised their clubs 
to strike, the chief’s young 
daughter Pocahontas rushed 
to Smith’s side and laying her 
head upon his, declared that 
if he must die she would die 
with him. Powhatan _hesi- 
tated, but he was very fond of 
this sweet, brave child and for 
her sake he gave the captain 
his liberty and sent him back 
to Jamestown. 

Pocahontas not long after- 
wards, followed by a train of 
dusky maidens, paid a visit to 
the settlement. She made 
friends with the white people 
very quickly and soon became a frequent 
visitor at Jamestown. She used to play with 
the boys in the streets, for she liked games 
and sports much better than basket making 
or bead stringing. Probably that is why her 
father called her Pocahontas which is said 
to mean ‘‘Little Tomboy.’’ Her real name 
was Matoax. 

After awhile John Smith and some com- 
panions started for the Indian country with 
some gifts for Powhatan. When they arrived 
there they found the chief absent from home; 
but Pocahontas despatched a swift runner to 
recall him. In the meantime Smith and his 
men were placed in an open field where a 
great fire was blazing. Suddenly they were 
startled by a terrific noise, and out of the 
woods rushed Pocahontas and her band of 
followers. All were painted red and had 
deer’s horns fastened to their heads, some 
carried bows and arrows, some sticks; some 
war clubs. Forming a circle. about the fire, 
they began to dance, brandishing their 
weapons and howling horribly. 

The Englishmen were frightened and felt 
sure they should be murdered; but they soon 
found out that Pocahontas was merely en- 
tertaining them. At the end of the dance 
she feasted them on the choicest kinds of 
Indian foods. 

Powhatan was a wise and crafty savage. 








Copyright, by Underwood and Underwood, New York 
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once saved the English from death by bring- 
ing gifts of corn and venison to Jamestown. 

Once, when Captain Smith was again in 
the Indian country, a man named Richard 
Wyffin was sent after him with a message 
from Jamestown. The savages wanted to kill 
Wyffin, but Pocahontas managed to hide him 
and, later, sent him safely home. 

Powhatan at length decided to put John 
Smith to death. He took care, however, that 
Smith, who was visiting him, should not sus- 
pect his design. But the watchful Pocahon- 
tas discovered her father’s plan. In the 
darkness of night she rose from her sleeping: 
mat and crept to the wigwam where the cap- 
tain lodged. She roused him from slumber 
and warned him of his danger. Smith offered 
her some trinkets as a reward for her fidelity, 
but she refused them, weeping bitterly and 
saying that her father would kill her if he 
knew what she had done. 

After Smith got back to Jamestown he was 
injured by an explosion of gunpowder and 
decided to return to England. Like all brave 
and wise men, he had enemies who were 
jealous of him. These enemies were glad to 
get rid of him, and by the ship in which he 
sailed, they sent false charges against him 
to the English king. 

The colony met with many misfortunes 
after Smith left. Food was scarce and the 


A 


An English ship was trading 
at Japazaws’s town, at the 
time, and the captain, Argall, 
determined to capture the 
young princess. He thought 
that Powhatan would consent 
to be friends with the English 
in order to get his daughter 
back. 

The captain promised Ja- 
pazaws a copper kettle if he 
would entice Pocahontas on 
board the vessel. Japazaws 
and his wife wanted the kettle 
very much so they persuaded 
Pocahontas to visit the ship. 
Argall would not let her re- 
turn to the shore and sailed 
away with her to Jamestown. 

The Jamestown people kept 
her with them a year. They 
were willing to give her up to 
her father if he would restore 
some guns which the Indians 
had stolen from them. But 
Powhatan would not make the 
exchange. However, he sent two of his sons 
to find out whether Pocahontas was well and 
kindly treated. 

There was a young Englishman in James- 
town named John Rolfe. He fell in love 
with Pocahontas and she returned his affec- 
tion. Powhatan was exceedingly pleased 
with the idea of this marriage, and readily 
gave his consent to it. 

Pocahontas became a Christian and was 
baptized in the little Jamestown church. At 
her baptism she took the name of Rebecca. 
Her uncle and some of her brothers attended 
her wedding. Her father did not appear for 
he was afraid that the English might harm 
him. The marriage of Rolfe and Pocahontas 
made peace between the whites and the sav- 
ages. In 1616 the princess with her husband 
and baby son sailed for England. 

The Jamestown people had told her that 
Captain John Smith was dead. She was very 
much overcome when she found him in Eng- 
land, alive and well. For a long time she 
would not talk to him but at last she adopted 
him as a father according to the Indian 
custom. 

The king and queen and all the great lords 
and ladies were charmed with the young an 
lovely American princess. They called het 
the ‘‘Lady Rebecea’’ and paid her 4 great 


(Continued on page 72) 
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had read carefully four read- 
ers for that grade. It is not 
interesting to review a reader 
yet I hesitated to ask my pa- 
trons to buy another book. 
[remembered that my primary instructor at 
the Normal had said that it was just as easy to 
teach Shakespeare’s plays, if presented in 
the right way, as to teach—-‘‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk.’’ However, she did not tell us 
iust how to present Shakespeare’s plays to 
primary pupils, but I was determined to make 
an effort to put into practice what | had been 
taught theoretically. 

I told the children to bring ink tablets to 
school, for we were going to make booklets. 
| wrote the lessons on the board, and the 
children copied them carefully, read them 
in class, and reproduced them orally. As 
eah lesson was copied, we fastened the 
sheets together with beads. When all the 
lessons were copied, we fastened the sheets 
together in one volume. Construction paper 
may be used for the backs. We wrote the 
title, on the outside, in gilt ink. 

I wrote on the board a list of all the proper 
names and unfamiliar words, requiring the 
pupils to learn to spell them, and write orig- 
inal sentences using them. In addition I 
gave them a short biography of Shakespeare. 
Parts of the stories, too, may be dramatized. 
The trial of Antonio is easily dramatized. 
Other selections from Shakespeare can be 
taught with equal success. All the children 
love ‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ Stress memoriz- 
ing quotations. 













LESSON I 


Once there lived in Venice, a beautiful 
tity in Italy, a cruel man named Shylock, 
who had made a fortune by lending money 
and charging a high rate of interest. When 
borrowed money was due, Shylock always 
demanded the payment at once, regardless of 
hardship sometimes worked on_ borrowers. 
He was so hard-hearted that he was disliked 
by all good people. Antonio, a young mer- 
thant, disliked Shylock very much. Shylock 
hated Antonio, because‘he often lent people 
money and did not charge interest. Often 
Antonio met Shylock on the Exchange and 
teproached him for being so hard-hearted 
and had called him ‘‘cut-throat dog.’’ Shy- 
lock bore the reproof silently, but secretly he 
was planning revenge. 

Antonio was much loved by the good peo- 
bleof Venice. His dearest friend was Bas- 
sanio, a young man of noble birth. Bassanio 
had inherited a small estate, but he made 
the mistake of living in a way too expensive 
fr his means. He often spent more than 
his income. When Bassanio needed money, 
Antonio lent it to him. It reall y seemed that 
they had but one heart and one purse be- 
tween them. 


LESSON II 


One day, Bassanio asked Antonio to lend 
three thousand ducats. . Bassanio ex- 


‘lender, 
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plained that he wished to visit a rich maiden 
whose father had just died. He had visited 
the home during the father’s lifetime and 
was royally entertained.® Bassanio said that 
he hoped to marry the heiress, and he must 
have the money in order to appear in good 
style when he visited the lady. 

Antonio had no money at that time. How- 
ever, he was expecting ships home in a few 
days, with a cargo of rich goods, so Antonio 
and Bassanio went to Shylock, the money- 
to borrow the money, offering the 
ships as security. 

When Antonio asked Shylock to lend him 
the money, the man replied, ‘‘Has a dog 
money? Isit possible a cur should lend three 
thousand ducats ?’’ 

Antonio said, ‘‘If you lend me the money, 
lend it not as a friend, but rather lend it to 
me as an enemy, that, if I break, you may 
better exact the penalty.’’ Shylock told An- 
tonio that he would lend the money and take 
no interest if Antonio would go with him to 
a lawyer, and sign a bond that if the money 
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was not repaid by a certain day, a pound of 
Antonio’s flesh should be cut off from any 
part of his body that Shylock wished. 

Bassanio objected to the bond, but Antonio 
signed it, saying that he could easily repay 
it, for his ships were worth many times the 
value of the money. 


LESSON III 


Bassanio made preparations to go to Bel- 
mont to visit Portia, the heiress. He was 
fitted out in excellent style, and he was at- 
tended by a gentleman named Gratiano, 

Bassanio soon reached Belmont. In ashort 
time, Portia promised to marry him.  Bas- 
sanio was an honest young man, for he told 
Portia that he had no fortune, but he had a 
good name. Portia told him that she wished 
herself a thousand times more fair and ten 
thousand times more wealthy, that she might 
be more worthy of her noble lover. Then 
Portia gave Bassanio a ring, and he thanked 
her many times, and vowed that he would 
never, never part with it. 


Birthplace. 
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LESSON IV 

While Bassanio was courting Portia, Gra- 
tiano was courting Nerissa, Portia’s maid. 
Nerissa promised to marry Gratiano. She, 
too, gave him a ring, and she said if her 
mistress were willing, she and Gratiano 
would be married on the very same day that 
Bassanio and Portia were married. Portia 
readily consented to the double wedding, and 
Bassanio said, ‘‘Then our wedding-feast shall 
be much honored by your marriage, Gratiano. ’’ 

The happiness of the lovers was soon 
changed to sorrow. A messenger came. He 
broughta letter from Antonio, saying that all 
his ships were lost, and the pound of flesh was 
forfeited to Shylock. When Bassanio read 
the awful news, he turned deathly pale, and 
said, ‘‘O sweet Portia, I freely told you all 
the wealth I had ran in my veins; but I 
should have told you that I was worth less 
than nothing, being in debt.’’ Iie told Por- 
tia how he had borrowed the money, and how 
the bond was made. Portia then told him 
that he should have gold to pay the debt 
twenty times over. She said that she and 
Bassanio would be married at once, to give 
him a legal right to her money. So they 
were married, and Gratiano and Nerissa also 
were married. Immediately after the wed- 
ding, Bassanio and Gratiano hastened to 
Venice, where they found Antonio in prison. 

LESSON V 

The day of payment was past, and Shy- 
lock refused to accept the money when Bas- 
sanio offered to pay him, but insisted on tak- 
ing a pound of Antonio’s flesh. A day was 
appointed for the trial before the Duke of 
Venice. Bassanio waited to hear the fate of 
his dear friend. 

Soon after Bassanio left, Portia 
wrote a letter to Bellario, one of her 
kinsmen who was a lawyer, and 
asked his advice. The messenger 
soon returned to Portia, bringing a 
letter of advice. Bellario told Portia 
how to proceed. He also sent her a 
counsellor’s robe and all necessary 
equipment for her to appear in court, 
as a counsellor, or lawyer. 

Portia dressed herself and Nerissa 
in men’s clothing, and she put on the 
counsellor’s robe. They hastened to 
Venice, and arrived on the very day 
of the trial. Portia entered court, 
and presented a letter from Bellario, 
saying that he would have come to 
plead for Antonio, but he was pre- 
vented on account of sickness, and 
requested that the young doctor Bal- 
thazar (he meant Portia) be allowed 
to plead in his stead. The duke 
granted the request. 

The great trial began. Portia first 
addressed Shylock. She spoke so 
sweetly about mercy. She said that 
mercy was a double blessing, for it 
blessed him that gave and him that 
received it, and mercy is one of 
God’s attributes. Shylock said that 


he demanded the penalty that was 
forfeited in the bond. Then Portia 
asked, 
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the money, but Shylock refused to take it; 
and still insisted on taking a pound of An- 
tonio’s flesh. 

Portia asked Shylock to let her see the 
bond. She read it, and said, ‘‘This bond is 
forfeited, and by this Shylock may lawfully 
claim a pound of flesh to be cut off nearest 
Antonio’s heart.’’ Qhe said to Shylock, ‘“Be 
merciful; take the money, and bid me tear 
the bond.’’ But Shylock insisted on taking 
the flesh. Then Portia said, ‘‘Why then, 
Antonio, you must prepare your bosom for 
the knife.’’ 

Shylock eagerly sharpened a long knife, 
and made ready to cut off the flesh. He 
cried out, ‘‘We trifle time; I pray pronounce 
the sentence !’’ 

Portia said, ‘‘Tarry a little, Shylock. 
There is something else. This bond gives 
you no drop of blood; the words expressly 
are ‘a pound of flesh.’ If in cutting off the 
pound of flesh, you shed one drop of blood, 
your lands and goods shall be confiscated to 
the state of Venice.’’ Of course, it was im- 
possible to take the flesh without the blood, 
so Antonio’s life was saved. All admired 
the skill of the young counsellor. . 

Gratiano said, ‘‘O wise and upright judge! 
mark, Shylock, a Daniel come to judgment!’ 


LESSON VI 


Sh; lock found that he was defeated, 
‘‘Give me my principal, and let me 


When 
he said, 
go. ” 

Shylock was going to take.the money of- 
fered him by Bassanio, but Portia stopped 
him, saying, ‘“Tarry, Shylock; the law has 
another hold upon you. By the laws of Venice, 
your wealth is forfeited to the state, for hav- 
ing conspired against the life of one of its 
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citizens, and your life lies at the mercy of the 
duke. Down on your knees, and ask him ty 
pardon you.’”’ 

The duke said, ‘‘Half your wealth belongs 
to Antonio and the other half comes to the 
state.’’ 

Antonio said that he would give up his 
share of Shylock’s wealth if he would wil 
it at his death to his daughter. Shylock had 
disinherited his only daughter because she 
had married against his wishes. Shylock 
agreed to do this. 

The duke said, ‘‘If you repent your cruelty 
the state will forgive you the fine of the 
other half of your riches.’’ Antonio was 
released. Gratiano offered Portia the three 
thousand ducats which were due Shylock, 
She refused to take any fee. Bassanio pressed 
her to accept some reward. She said to Ap- 
tonio, ‘‘Give me your gloves; I’ll wear them 
for your sake.’’” Then Portia saw the ring 
which she had given Bassanio. - She said to 
him, ‘‘For your love I will take this ring from 
you.’’ Bassanio hesitated, saying that his 
wife had given him the ring. Portia turned 
away, pretending to be angry. Bassanio was 
ashamed to appear ungrateful. He sent 
Gratiano to give Portia the ring. Then 
Nerissa, Portia’s clerk, asked Gratiano to 
give her his ring. Gratiano did no* want 
Bassanio to be the more generous; he gave 
Nerissa the ring. 

LESSON VII 


Portia and Nerissa hurried toward Bel- 
mont, laughing all the way about how they 
had deceived their husbands. When they 
were near home, the bright moon was crossed 
by a cloud. Portia, looking toward her 
home, saw a light in her window; she said, 
‘‘How far that little candle throws its 
beams; so shines a good deed in a 
naughty world. ’’ 

Portia and Nerissa made haste to 
enter the house and dress in ther 
own clothes, and await the coming of 
their husbands. Soon Bassanio came, 
accompanied by his friend, Antonio. 
While Portia was welcoming An- 
tonio, they heard Nerissa quarreling 
with her husband.  Gratiano said 
that his wife was quarreling about a 
ring which she had given him, en- 
graved, ‘‘Love me, and leave me 
not.’’ Nerissa accused Gratiano of 
having given the ring to a woman. 

He explained that he had given it 
to the lawyer’s clerk. He also said 
that Bassanio had given Portia’s 
ring tothe lawyer. Portia pretended 
to be angry. 

‘T am the unhappy 


Antonio said, 
cause of these quarrels.’’ Portia 
bade Antonio not to grieve. She told 


him that he was welcome notwith- 
standing the quarrel. Antonio said, 
“Your lord will nevermore break his 
faith with you. ’”’ 

Portia said, ‘‘Then you shall be his 
surety. Give him this ring, and bi 
him keep it better than the other.” 

Bassanio was surprised to find that 
it was the same ring which heh 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Dining-Room and Kitchen in the Doll-House 


BY MARY B. GRUBB, Author of ‘The Industrial Primary Reader” and ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 
THE LAST IN A SERIES OF FIVE ARTICLES ON DOLL-HOUSES 


N planning the dining-room for the doll- 
ae be sure to emphasize one of the 
principles of good interior decorators—to 


home should be built in the wall between the 
kitchen and dining-room, with doors open- 
ing into both rooms. Such an arrangement 














SKETCHES BY EIGHTH GMADE PUPILS 


Poll HOUSE 
FURNITURE FoR 


THE DINING- 
Room. 











Figure I 


reject any but the absolutely necessary fur- 
nishings. If the color scheme is good, and 
if the color tones of the rugs, walls and 
furniture harmonize, there is no need for 
pictures. The glitter of glass, silver and 
china upon the sideboard, the shelves or the 
plate-rack give an appropriate and sufficient 
note of color.. Of course a pot or a bow! of 
flowers may be placed upon the table or the 
window-ledge. 

Soft tones of brown and yellow with a 
touch of bright orange furnish a pleasing 
color scheme for our room. Suppose we paper 
theceiling a rich, soft light yellow and allow 
itto drop three inches on the side walls. 
Below this use a plain brown paper. Sep- 
arate the two colors by a narrow band of thin 
wood or by a plate-rail. Ifthe band of wood 


is a great saving of time and 
of steps, for the dishes may 
be put away from the kitch- 
en, without the necessity of 
carrying them to the dining- | 
room; and in addition to the 

convenience there is less risk =»: 





back (A). Place the back piece so that it 
extends one-half inch above the top edge of 
B. 

Lines may be cut on the front (C) to indi- 
cate the drawers and doors, and small handles 
of copper wire inserted before the front is 
fastened into place. If any boy is skilful 
enough to make these tiny doors and drawers, 
as suggested in the picture of the completed 
sideboard, it will be more satisfactory. Fasten 
the top (D) into place, then stain and polish 
the furniture as previously directed. 

The four side chairs are to be made ac- 
cording to the working drawing given in 
Figure II]. After the wooden pieces are glued 
and nailed together, fasten an oblong of dark 
brown leather on the back and another on 
the seat, as shown in the pictures of the com- 
pleted chair. Fasten with glue only. 
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of the breakage of china. 

If you decide to omit the 
built-in sideboard, you will 
find the one in the pattern | 
very easily made and of a | 
good size and_ proportion. vl 
The scale is the same as that 
used in all of the preceding 
lessons, where wooden furni- 
ture has been used. It is one and one-half 
inches to the foot. 
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Sused it may be glued in place. A conven- 
ional design of some sort may be done in 
fat tones of brown above this moulding. 
Figure IV offers a suggestion. 

The furniture should consist of a sideboard, 
atable, an arm chair, four side chairs and 
4 china cabinet. 

[fthere is no porch to the house a built-in 
Sideboard and linen closet may be placed 
under the three windows. 

€ principal china-cupboard for a real 


To make this sideboard cut two pieces like 
B and one each of A, Cand D. No drawing 
is given for the oblong D, 
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Figure Il 


Use the same scale and work out a dining 
table, with either a square or a round top. 
Consult the ‘‘House Beautiful’? and the 
‘‘Craftsman Magazine’’ to find tables that 
will harmonize with the other articles of 
furniture. 

Use acream or ecru scrim of a fine weave 
for the curtains and the sideboard scarf, and 
a heavier fabric of the same color for the 
table cover. Here is a good place to empha- 
size the fact that the curtains, runners, etc. 
must be of a good quality of material yet a 
fabric that may be washed without damage. 
This eliminates the cheap lace curtains and 
the elaborate machine-made trimmings and 
decorations for sideboard scarfs, table-cov- 
ers, etc. 

The sketches of the doll-house furniture 
made by eighth grade pupils are drawn as if 
the furniture was full-sized. In the main 
the perspective is fair and the sketches show 
the appearance of the articles very well. 


(Continued on page 7%) 
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smoothed with emery pa- ” 
per, begin to fasten them 








together. First glue and 


nail the ends (R) to the 








Mother Goose 


(Continued from last monthy 


LESSON III—MISTRESS MARY AND HER 
FRIENDS 


First day—-Mary in Her Garden. 
Dictate or put on the blackboard for copy- 
ing: 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With cockle-shells, and silver bells, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 
Mistress Mary planted seeds in her garden. 
The birds scattered seeds in her garden. 
The wind blew seeds into her garden one 
day. 

Mistress Mary wanted the seeds to grow. 

Mistress Mary planted flower seeds every 
day. 

Mistress Mary planted vegetable seeds too. 

She made pretty garden beds. 

She put cockle-shells round the beds. 

The cockle-shells were rough outside. 

They were smooth and pretty inside. 

Mistress Mary held a shell to her ear. 

She thought she heard the sea calling. 

Study different kinds of shells; notice the 
mother-of-pearl inside, with rainbow colors. 
Make a pretty border using a shell as a unit. 
Make Mistress Mary, her garden, watering- 
pot, rake and hoe, and wheelbarrow. Make 
her garden in the sand-table. Plant the seeds 
in rows. Use cockle-shells fora border round 
the garden beds. 

Make a list of the flowers and vegetables 
that will grow in Mistress Mary’s garden. 

Mistress Mary sang a song as she worked. 
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Seat Work and Dictation Stories 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


Copy the song, and make the hoe and rake or 
draw a picture of them. 

Song— 

Ply the spade, 
And ply the hoc; 
Plant the seed 
And it will grow. 
Second Day—Mary and Her Bird. 
Dictate or put on the blackboard for copying: 
Mary had a pretty bird, 
Feathers bright and yellow, 
Slender legs—upon my word, 
He was a pretty fellow! 
The sweetest notes he always sung, 
Which much delighted Mary, 
And often where the cage was hung 
She stood to hear Canary. 

Mary had a canary. 

It was a pretty yellow bird. 

The canary sang a sweet song. 

The canary was in the cage. 

One day the cage door was left open. 

The window by the cage was open too. 

The yellow canary flew away. 

It flew into a tree near the window. 

Write a story about a canary that flew 
away. Tell whom the canary belonged to, 
and how it was coaxed back to the cage. II- 
lustrate the story and show a black cat look- 
ing at the canary. 

Bring a canary to school in his cage if you 
can. 

Lay a cage with sticks or wire. Make the 
canary and cage and take them to live in 
Mother Goose Town. 
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Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “Mistress Mary” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


The spring flowers are a delight to children and are easily made. 
ground, grass green for the lawn, and tan for the path. 


Light blue is used for the sky and back- 
The tree beyond the fence is made of brown 


and green, similar to those in previous posters, and the fruit tree in blossom is easily drawn with white 


chalk, touched with a little red and green crayon. 


As here shown, the gate-posts are cut from tan paper, 


the fence is folded and cut in one piece of black paper, also the gate, but the whole thing could be drawn 


in with crayons. 


The tulips and daffodils can be drawn free hand and cut out, while the iris can be 


free cutting. The tulips are several shades of red and yellow, the daffodils yellow, and the iris is a light 


and dark violet with leaves of two shades of green. 


Mistress Mary can be colored with.crayons or paint. 


The addition of shadows gives the effect of sunlight.—AILEEN W. STOWELL and HARRIET J. CHURCH. 





Write alist of birds you know and dray 
their pictures or model them. Each chil 
may choose to model a different bird. Do not 
forget to make a parrot and acrow. Tella 
story about a parrot you know. Tell what he 
says. 

Make a four-inch square and line it fora 
calendar. Draw birds on a telegraph wire 
above your square. Notice the weather this 
week. Make a sun in the space for each 
clear day, and an umbrella in the space fora 
rainy day. Watch for a rainbow. 


Third Day—-My Maid Mary. 

Dictate or put on the blackboard for copying: 

Mistress Mary went out to work. 

She went to work in a dairy. 

She skimmed the pans of milk. 

She made butter in a churn. 

She liked to spin in the afternoon. 

She heard the lady of the house singing. 

The lady of the house was singing in the 
garden. 

Mistress Mary liked to work in the garden 
too. 

Mistress Mary was spinning one day. 

She wound her yarn on the reel. 


Make the dairy with pans and pails on the 
shelves. Make the churn and Mistress Mary 
at her spinning-wheel. Make a little model 
dairy on the chart or the sand-table. Make 
the lady hoeing her corn. Take them to live 
in Mother Goose Town. 

Put on the board: 


My Maid Mary, 
She minds her dairy, 
While I go hoeing and mowing each morn; 
Merrily run the reel 
And the little spinning-wheel, 
While I am singing and hoeing my corn. 
Fourth Day—Mary and Tom at Play. 
- Dictate or put on the blackboard for copying: 
Tommy’s tears and Mary’s fears 
Will make them old before their years. 
It was a rainy day in April. 
Mistress Mary could not go out to play. 
She was afraid she would have no fun in- 
doors. 
Tom, the Piper’s son, came by. 
He had stolen a pig. 
Tom had been given a hard beating. 
He was crying. 
Mother Goose said, ‘“‘Dry your eyes, chil- 
dren.’”’ 
She said, ‘‘Play you are the Spider and the 
Fly.”’ 
Mistress Mary laughed and said, ‘‘ Whereis 
Miss Muffet?”’ 
Tom said, ‘‘I will be the Spider and you will 
be the Fly.’’ 
Copy, and act out later: 
Spider—Will you walk in and come up the 
winding stair into my beautiful parlor? 
Fly—No, I will not come up; I might never 
come down. 
Spider—You look tired, come rest in my 
bed; I will tuck you in. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Mother Goose Outlines to Color 


Contrary Mary wears a green gown and a white hat trimmed with soft yellow flowers and black ribbon. Her curls are yellow. Keep all colors bright 
and outline heavily after painting. The May issue will contain a pattern of Jack and Jill. 






















































Mistress Mary, quite con- 
trary, 
How does your garden 
grow ? 
With silver bells and cockle 
shells, 
And pretty maids all in a 
row. 
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A Primary Writing Story Lesson 


BY LELAH M. KINNEY, Supervisor of Penmanship, Miami, Florida 


F AT the opening of a writing lesson ex- 

ercises are given in an attractive way, 

the little arms soon will move rapidly 
and unconsciously. Besides games, we like 
to illustrate stories with arm movements, and 
the story of Hiawatha is our favorite. 


HIAWATHA 


Hiawatha was a little Indian boy. He 
lived in a wigwam in the woods. (A camp of 
wigwams in a wood, both the wigwams and 
the trees varying in size from tiny ones in 












Figure Ill 


the background to Hia- 
watha’s large home in the 
foreground. Push-pull for 
the sides of the wigwams 
and trunks of trees. Use 
the straight line exercise 
for the top of the tree, the 
lines growing wider as it 
descends. To urge good 
movement limit the time 
for this to two minutes. 
See Figure I.) 





Figure IV 


Near his home was the 
*‘Big-Sea Water’’ and on 
\\\ it were Hiawatha’s ca- 
\) noes. (Right-left motion 
/ for the water, and swing 
for the bottom and top 
of the canoes. See Fig- 
ure II.) o 


He lived with his old grand- 
mother Nokomis. (Ovals for 
her head and body, and push- 
pull for the sides of her skirt, 
her arms and feet. See Fig- 
ure III.) 

When Hiawatha was:a baby, 
old Nokomis kept him in an 
Indian cradle and sometimes 
when she was busy she hung 
this cradle in a tree near the wigwam. 
(Ovals, and reverse swing for the hanger. 
See Figure IV. ) 

One beautiful summer night, when the sky 
was clear, Hiawatha was lying asleep in the 
wigwam. He felt something shining in his 
face. He awoke and saw the big round moon 





Figure VI 





Figure VII 


rising from the water. (Ovals, and swing 
for the mouth. See Figure V.) 

Another night his wigwam was very dark. 
Hiawatha lay in his bed. He had been asleep. 
All at once he heard sounds from the forest— 








Figure VIII 


‘*Hoo! hoot! hoot!’’ He was frightened and 
said, ‘‘What is that, Nokomis?’’ And she 
told him it was only the owls and owlets in 
the trees talking to each other and laughing 
at the moon. (See Figure VI.) 


<<< 


Figure IX 


It had been raining all night and in the 
dawn when Hiawatha stood at the door of 
the wigwam he suddenly saw a 
beautiful rainbow in the eastern 
sky. (Reverse swinging motion. 
See Figure VII.) 
An old warrior, Iagoo, loved 
Hiawatha and told him many 
marvelous stories. He taught 
him all that he had learned. He 
made Hiawatha a bow and arrows 
and taught him how to hunt. 
(Push-pull, and reverse swing 
for the bow. 
Figure X arrow. See Figure VIII.) 





Figure XI 


Soon Hiawatha went alone in the forest ty 
kill a deer. (Push-pull. See Figure IX,) 
The birds sang to him from the 
trees but he loved them and would 
not kill them, his ‘‘chickens,’’ as 
he called them. He saw the squir- 
rels, beavers and many of his ari- 
mal friends, and he would not 
shoot his ‘‘brothers.’’ The timid 
little rabbit saw the little hunter 
and was afraid of the bow and 
arrows,so he sat erect and said, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’’ (Ovals, 
See Figure X.) 

All the animals were talking to him but 





Figure XIII 


he did not hear them for his thoughts wet 
with the deer. Presently he thought he he 


Push-pull for onecoming. He hid in the bushes and waite 


(Continued on page 72) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE:—The following story was elaborated for a Domestic Science class from a 
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Mother’s Proxy 


BY ELIZABETH BRONSON 


newspaper story that described how little Rafaela Colaprete cared for five brothers and sisters, 


and how she fed them and herself on a dollar a day. 


Cooking classes will enjoy working out 


other menus besides the ones given by Miss Bronson. 


66 hat is home without a mother?’’ 

Thirteen-year-old Rafaela Colaprete 
knows from experience; for several months 
she has been her mother’s proxy. Not long 
ago Rafaela’s mother was taken toa hospital, 
and there was no one left to take care of the 
five younger children except Rafaela. Now 
Rafaela, though but a school girl, was wise 
for her years. She knew that home without 
mother would be a forlorn place for the 
children, and no home at all for her father 
when he came from his day’s work, tired and 
hungry. 

Rafaela loved her school, but she loved 
her home better, and so one day she was 
missing from her accustomed place in school. 
Miss Bell noticed her absence at once for 
Rafaela was one of her brightest pupils. 
But she was not long in ignorance of the 
reason for Rafaela’s non-appearance, for the 
children who lived in her neighborhood vied 
with each other in supplying copious details 
of the whoie story. Miss Bell listened—and 
doubted. Could a little thirteen-year-old 
girl take the mother’s place in such a large 
family? Could she plan and cook all the 
meals, do all the family marketing, manage 
all the housework, and take charge of five 
small brothers and sisters as well? It seemed 
incredible. Miss Bell resolved to visit Ra- 
faela herself and find out how much truth 
there was in the report. 

But teachers are busy persons, and so 
though Miss Bell sent a messenger daily to 
see when Rafaela was coming back to school, 
several weeks passed before she made the 
proposed visit. But one day she set out up- 
on her errand. She had no difficulty in find- 
ing the place for she was surrounded by 
several self-appointed guides. In a tiny 
room at the top of seemingly endless flights 
of stairs Miss Bell found the little school- 
girl mother putting her baby sister to sleep. 
Rafaela’s face looked tired but her dark eyes 
glowed as she invited her visitor to take a 
chair, Then she went on humming the sleepy 
song that Baby Mary evidently knew and 
loved well. 

When the baby’s eyes finally closed, and 
Rafaela went into the adjoining room to lay 
her in her crib, Miss Bell had a chance to 
lok about her. Everything in the cosy room 
spoke of constant care; the floor was clean, 
the curtains were spotless, the air was fresh 
and Sweet. Through an open door she got a 
glimpse of a tidy kitchen; the pots and pans 

lng in a shining row above the sink, and a 
kettle simmered contente2ly on the gas stove, 
‘mitting fragrant whir of the good supper 
iN preparation, 

“Tell me how you do it, Rafaela,’’ Miss 

ll said, as the door closed softly on the 
hebing child. ‘‘Surely you must have some 

D. 


‘‘Oh, no, Miss Bell. Mother aiways did 
the work all herself, and so I try to. But 
it isn’teasy.’’ Rafaela tried to speak cheer- 
ily, but there were lines of weariness about 
her young face, and her slight figure drooped 
as she sat in a low chair busy with a piece 
of mending. ‘‘Being mother to five children 
is pretty hard sometimes. Look at that 
mending basket now. It’s full today because 
I’ve just finished ironing the clothes, and I 
mend them before I put them away. But 
there is always something in that basket, no 
matter how hard I work. The boys tear their 
clothes so, and they all lose their buttons. 
I used to wonder why mother always sat here 
sewing after we children went to bed, but 
now I know.’’ 

Miss Bell reached for a needle and thread. 
“I’m not much of a seamstress,’’ she con- 
fessed. ‘‘but I can sew on buttons. Now we 





a 
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can chat as we work. That will make the 
task lighter. ’’ 

‘TT don’t mind the sewing much,’’ said 
Rafaela. ‘‘I don’t even mind getting up 
early in the morning to get the breakfast, 
but I hate to miss school. But you can see 
that 1’m too busy to go. Who would tend the 
baby? Who would cook the meals? Who 
would keep the house clean ?’’ 

‘‘But can’t your father get some one to 
help you?’’ asked Miss Bell. 

‘“‘No’m, he can’t,’’ replied Rafaela, so- 
berly. ‘‘He gives me one dollar a day to run 
the house on, and that is all he can afford. 
Out of that mother always bought all the 
food for the family, and I’m trying todo the 
same. But it is not easy to plan so many 
different meals for all of us on that amount 
of money, and of course there is not much 
left for hiring help.’’ 

‘‘T should say not!’’ ejaculated Miss Bell. 
‘Seven dollars a week for food for this big 
family! I don’t see how it can be done. 
Your mother must have been a wonderful 


(Continued on page 69) 
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__True-polibeness)| 
Is real Kindness 
Kindly expressed. 
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Give carbon or hectographed copies of 
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How a Normal School Conducts Its School Garden 


HE Training Department of 
the Brockport (N. Y.) Normal 
School has conducted a school 
garden very successfully for 
the past three years. There 

were several reasons for un- 
dertaking the task. We are located in a very 
fertile farming section and we felt that 
children should know how to work the land 
so as to make it as productive as possible. 

Then, too, gardening as a school exercise fur- 
nishes material for nature study. Conse- 

quently, the garden project was launched in 
the spring of 1912 by Mr. Charles D. Cooper, 

Superintendent of the Training Department. 

In the first year half an acre joining the 
campus in the rear was rented, in order to try 
out the new scheme. The State since has 
purchased this land, a fact which shows the 
success of the garden and the belief in its 
future. 

The land was first plowed and fitted by a 
teamster. Then the whole was divided from 
front to rear by a three-foot path. On each 














Planting Lettuce in Letter Forms 


side of this the ground was laid out into plots 
with paths between and at both ends. Each 
grade has a plot sixty by twenty feet. The 
ground around the sides and at the rear of 
these grade gardens is known as the School 
Farm. This plan has remained the same 
since the starting of the garden. 


BY FANNY SMITH VANORDEN 








A Third Grade Planting with Great Care 


Kach grade garden is under the direct 
supervision of the grade critic, who plans her 
plot according to the number and needs of 
her pupils. The ground is spaded by the 
children in the spring, the older boys of the 
upper grades doing the spading for the three 
lowest grades. After the soil has been 
plowed or spaded the gardens are in shape 
for cultivation. The children are shown 
just how to work the ground up fine. Then 
each grade cuts out pasteboard letters to des- 
ignate its plot, as Grade Eight, etc. These 
letter forms are pressed into the ground across 
the end of the plot. Lettuce is sown in these 
depressions. Any one visiting the garden can 
easily distinguish the separate grade plots. 
Iach grade has a plan of its own which shows 
the individuality of the supervisor. If, for 
example, there are only a few pupils in a 
grade, the plan need not be complex in order 
to give each pupil some work to do. For in- 
stance, for a small grade the rows of vege- 
tables may be planted crossways of the plot, 
upon each row of which several children may 
work. One critic who has a large grade de- 
vised the following plan: The whole space 
is divided into three squares. Each square 
or section is divided through the center from 
the corners, and also from the middle of the 








Planting in Concentric Squares 


sides. This divides the section into eight 
equal parts, each one of which is assigned 
toa pupil. The vegetables to be planted are 
arranged in concentric squares, as shown jp 
the photograph. Usually there are seven oy 
eight squares within the large one. Each 
complete square is put in by eight different 
pupils and is planted with one vegetable, As 
a result of this method eight children gain 4 
knowledge of planting each vegetable. Quite 
frequently the center squares are planted 
with flowers, an arrangement which gives aq 
very pleasing effect. Boards are laid down 
between the squares while pupils are at work, 
to prevent the soil from becoming packed 
down. 

On the School Farm are raised potatoes, 
corn, beans and many vegetables which grow 
upon vines. This land is worked by means 
of the latest farming implements, while the 
grade plots are cultivated by hand. On the 








An Eighth Grade Planting Corn 





farm are trees and grape-vines, and here the 
upper grade boys are taught how to trim and 
prune. 

A hot-bed, constructed by the pupils, is 
located on the School Farm. Work in this 
has been started as early as February second. 
Here different varieties of tomatoes, cab- 














A Sixth Grade Drilling Peas 
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bages, peppers, lettuce, cauliflower, celery 
and asters are sown for early planting. 

The methods used throughout the garden 
work are those recommended by the United 
states Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and the seeds used are those sent out 
by the same department. Each grade gives 
eighty minutes a week to gardening. . Asa 
rule half a grade works in its garden at a 
time, either the last period in the morning 
or the last in the afternoon. 

By the time that the plots are all planted, 
the vegetables that were first put in are ready 
to be weeded and cultivated. Then if any- 
thing has been killed by a late frost the 
ground has to be refitted and planted again. 

Gardening is easily related to nature study. 
The pupils are taught how to disinfect pota- 


toes by actually preparing the formalin solu- 


tion and placing the seed potatoes in it. The 
children are taught how to cut the potatoes 
and how to plant them by doing the work. 
Garden work is correlated with language 
and drawing. Every grade has a plan book 
in which is kept a record of all the work 
done, giving in detail the time and manner 
of sowing or planting, and the first appear- 
ance of the plant. Writing the plan book is 
apart of the language work; the covers of 
the book are designed and made in the draw- 
ing classes. In the upper grades a farm 
journal is kept for which a staff of officers 


Games 


BY NELL 


Spring Festivals 
“Tomorrow ’ill be the happiest time of all the glad 
New Year, 
Tomorrow ’ill be of all the year the maddest, merriest 
day, 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen 0’ the May.’”’ 


S° SANG Tennyson’s May queen, and so 
sang the little May queen in a tiny New 

England mill village a few years ago when 

the children of the village school gave a May 

festival. The children here were largely of 

Scotch parentage though there 

Were several French and a few 

Poles, but the gladsome spirit 


abounded in each and every 
child, 








is elected, It is the duty of these officers to 
record accurately everything of interest from 
the germination of the seed to the gathering 
of the vegetable in the fall. Instruction in 
farm book-keeping is given. 

During the summer time there is a volun- 








Cleaning Up the Garden in the Spring 


teer class which meets twice a week to care 
for the garden, under the direction of Mr. 
Cooper. It is surprising to see the loyalty 
shown toward the school by the pupils in 
their willingness to co-operate in this work. 
When school opens in the fall it is with the 
greatest of plcasure that the children gather 
the products of their labor. Step by step 
they have diligently worked, watched, and 
waited for the time to arrive when they, one 
and all, could have a hand in the harvesting. 
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After the vegetables are taken care of, the 
gardens are spaded and raked, in order to 
leavethem in better shape for the next spring. 
Lime is thrown broadcast over part of the 
land at the rate of one thousand pounds to 
the acre. Where lime is used the garden is 
far superior to where it is not. This proves 
that the land in this section is sour, a fact 
generally held in aversion. Mr. Cooper has 
taken especial pride in demonstrating this 
mistaken theory to the town people and farm- 
ers of the community. 

The products of the garden are used in the 
domestic science department. Many vege- 
tables are canned, and some are dried, such 
as wax beans, lima beans, corn and celery. 
Pickles, preserves and jellies are made. 

The school garden has stimulated the chil- 
dren’s interest in home gardening and has 
developed thrift and efficiency in cultivating 
the soil. One fourth grade boy had a cu- 
cumber garden where the ash heap used to 
stand. With the proceeds from this, he pur- 
chased himself a suit of clothes. Moreover, 
many unsightly places about the village have 
been cleared up and made to produce some- 
thing worth while. One resident claims that 
the back yards have been improved fifty per 
cent since the beginning of the school gar- 
den; indeed, we can justly say that the gar- 
den is a success from an educational, financial 
and artistic point of view. 


and Relaxation Exercises 


A H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


THE EIGHTH IN A SERIES OF TEN ARTICLES 


realized that in no better way could she 
inculcate right ideas of community life than 
by getting these children to love and respect 
the customs of their ancestors by tying to- 
gether the interests of the parents and those 
of the children. 

A magazine article suggested to her fertile 
brain the idea of a flower parade, and shortly 
all the children were busy trimming vehicles 
for the parade. One boy who could find noth- 
ing at home to decorate made a cannon of a 
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The festival grew out of a 
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piece of stovepipe, a box, and some old cart 
wheels, trimmed it with flags, and won one of 
the prizes which were offered. Each child 
was allowed to work out hisown ideas, but an 
ideal of beauty was held before themall. The 
children were taught to make paper flowers 
at school. Wisteria, roses, chrysanthemums 
and earnations were made by the dozens. 
Mothers and ‘older sisters were pressed into 
service to hclp trim the vehicles. Artificial 
flowers and foliage were also solicited to be 
uscd in the decorations. Each 
little girl had a wreath for her 
hair. 

The folk dances which had 
been taught during the year were 
practiced for perfection and a 
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their fathers and mothers dance Onn few of the older girls went to 


around a Maypole on the village 
green in the old home town 
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across the water. These same 
children, had looked with envy 
upon one’ or two children who 
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‘ould two-step and waltz. Im- 





mediately the teacher set about 
Planning a May festival. She 
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We crown thee, we crown thee, We crown thee Queeno’ the May..... 








her house evening after evening 
until they had learned the steps. 
They in turn taught some of the 
other children at school. Neither 
the schoolroom nor the yard fur- 
nished room enough tor many 
children to dance at @ time, so 
they adjourned to the road. 
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There one might see a group of children 
dancing at any time during the day when 
they were not in school, and much spontaneous 
practicing was done during the evening. 

To make the Swedish and Scotch dances 
more effective, the girls made costumes sug- 
gestive of these countries. Scotch plaid ging- 
ham kilties, plaid and cap, and a pasteboard 
buckle covered with tinfoil made a_ fine 
Scotch costume. Bright colored scarfs were 
used for the Polish dance. Bright colored 
aprons, black bodices and white caps trans- 
formed the girls into charming Swedish lasses. 
These costumes were not at all difficult to 
secure. The aprons were made from pieces 
which the children found at home. Each apron 
was of one color with bands of a contrasting 
color sewed across the bottom. The caps were 
made of pieces of white material, likewise 
found at home, fashioned like Dutch caps. 
and stiffly starched. The bodice was made of 
two pieces of black muslin or cambric, laced 
up the front and pinned at the back. 

One of the boys cut down and trimmed a 
twelve-foot tree, to the larger end of which 
were fastened cross-pieces, so that the pole 
would stand upright; at the other end a disk 











The Flower Parade 


about one foot in diameter was nailed. Then 
the pole was wound with cloth and decorated 
with ground pine and streamers of rainbow 
tints. Thus a very attractive Maypole was 
easily produced. 

One of the older boys in the village built a 
platform of some lumber borrowed from the 
village chapel and of packing boxes borrowed 
_from the village store. A neighbor loaned a 
discarded rug. A throne was made froma 
high-backed dining-room chair, covered with 
crepe paper of spectrum tints, ground pine, 
and wisteria. 

The queen was chosen by the children by 
ballot. Her attendants were selected by the 
teacher from among those children 
who were the poorest dancers. In 
this way every child had an impcr- 
tant part in the festival and no one’s 
feelings were hurt. The queen wore 
a white dress and a mosquito netting 
veil fastened with flowers. Two lit- 
tle girls, dressed also in white and 
wearing shorter veils, walked beside 
the queen and carried a canopy made 
of a flower-covered hoop over her 
head. Two tiny boys walked behind 
the queen and carricd her veil. Four 
larger boys carrying paper-covered 
broomsticks tipped with silver paper 
battle-axes guarded heron the side. 
A tall, dignified crown-bearer walked 
before her. 

At the eppointed hour the queen 
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The May Queen and Some of Her Attendants 


and her attendants preceded by the other 
members of the school formed in line at the 
schoolhouse, and then marched through the 
little village street to the festival grounds. 
On the way they passed a house in which an 
invalid lay in bed. She had been very much 
interested in the festival, and the children 
were very careful to march on the side of the 
road which was visible from her window, so 
that she might see them in all their glory. On 
reaching the grounds the children began to 
sing an appropriate song and scatter flowers 
along the path which their queen was to travel. 
As they reached the throne they separated and 
formed an aisle down which the queen and 
her attendants passed. The queen then seated 
herself on the throne. The children sanz 
“Crown the Queen’’ given on page 25, and 
the crown of flowers was placed upon her 
head by the crown bearer with due ceremonies. 
The following program of dances was used: 
Primary Children 
Upper Grades 
Primary Children 
Older Girls 
Primary Children 
Older Boys 
Upper Grade Girls 
Little Children 
Older Girls 
Older Children 


1 Winding the Maypole 

2 Hopp Mor Annika—Swedish 

3 The Chimes of Dunkirk—Scotch 
Reap the Flax—Swedish 
Bleking—Swedish 

6 Oxdansen-—-Swedish 

7 Varsouvienne-~Polish 

8 I See wou 

9 Scotch Reel 

10 Schoemaker’s Dance— Danish 
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Kinderpolka 
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11 Carrousel—Swedish 

12 Highland Fling—Scotch 
18 Winding the Maypole 
14 Kinderpolka 


Primary Children 
Upper Grades 
Upper Grades 
Primary Grades 

Of course there were many hitches, and all 
the children were not like fairies, but the im. 
perfections were not so apparent as they would 
have been indoors. All the children had some 
part and when any were not dancing they 
made music for the others. The small vic. 
trola owned by the school was not loud enough 
for the great out-of-doors, and the children 
sang and played on combs to produce the de- 
sired volume. 

To defray expenses a small admission fee 
was charged. Ice cream cones and home-made 
candy were sold after the entertainment was 
over. ‘To the surprise of the teachers thirty 
dollars was cleared. You see, every one had 
come to the entertainment because it was held 
on Saturday afternoon when the mill was 
closed, and every one was interested. Even 
the store closed for a few hours for the first 
time on a week day in its history. The money 
earned was put into the school treasury and 
later used for various school improvements 
and play equipment. 

The scene was one which will long remain 
in the memories of those who saw it. The 
field in which the festival was-held was along 
the bank of a river, and the trees along the 
bank made an ideal background. From the 
social standpoint the festival was even more of 
a success. The interest of the parents in the 
school became more than passive. Out of the 
interest aroused at that time grew a very 
active Parent-Teacher Association, which 
holds very profitable meetings once a month. 





~ 


Ready to Wind the Maypole 





The teachers feel that they have the co-oper- 
ation of tne parents in a marked degree. 

The proceeds were deposited in the bank, 
a checking account was kept by the school 
treasurer, and much practical busi- 
ness arithmetic followed. As the 
teachers looked back they found that 
very little extra effort had been put 
forth by themselves after all. And 
as for the children, the festival had 
acted as a fine incentive and as an 
outlet for physical activity. 

This festival given by the sixty-odd 
children in a school in a typical mill 
village shows how the play of the 
children may be utilized for enter- 
tainment and profit. That the pat- 
ents enjoy and approve is shown by 
the remark of a dear old Scotch 
grandmother who said, ‘Why! ! 
never saw anything like it, not even 
in the auld country, ‘and with all 
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Coffee in Brazil 
By John Bruce 






JHE traveler who goes ashore 
4 or stops over in the city of 
Santos or Rio de Janeiro in the 
United States of Brazil will 
4 not have gone far before he 

femaa is thoroughly impressed that 
heisin the Land of Coffee. The impression 
emes through several of his senses. The 
ships are all loading more or less of coffee and 
many of them fill their hulls entirely with this 
commodity. The docks, the piers, the port 
warehouses may be seen piled roof high with 
the sacks. As he passes through the down 
town streets he will observe by seeing and by 
gelling that the houses are stored with this 
precious article. The smell of it is thick and 
fills the streets everywhere. The heavy carts 
are loaded with it, and they are seen going 
here and yonder and everywhere. Then as 
he goes farther on he will see at every turn 
places for drinking the prepared coffee, bi- 
oyues on the street, restaurants and cafes 
arranged specially for the drinking of coffee. 
A cafe in Brazil is where they drink the cafe. 
Nice little round tables furnished with tiny 
thimble-like cups await the coffee lover, and 
in Brazil all are coffee lovers. 

Coffee was known first in the eastern parts 
of Africa. From thence it was taken to 
Arabia, where the Europeans first became ac- 
quainted with it some three centuries ago. 
The Dutch carried it to the island of Java, 
whence a short time later it was carried to 
Brazil, where it soon became important as an 
article of cultivation. Indeed, today, Brazil 
would be considered the home of coffee. 
People no longer associate it with Arabia or 
Africa, the parts where it was first found. It 
istrue it is cultivated in several other tropical 
countries such as the West Indies and Mexico, 
but in none does it assume so much impor- 
tance asin Brazil. Its cultivation there de- 
veloped so rapidly that after not many years, 
in some parts of the country it became the 
Principal article of export. 

It is very largely grown in all of the south- 
em states, Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santa Catharina, Parana, Espirito 
Santoand Bahia. Thenorthern states of the 
republic have not developed its production, al- 
though some of them are known to have all 
thenecessary conditions for its profitable culti- 
Vation, These states are rich in rubber or 
sugar producing resources and have given 
themselves largely to the development of 
these, 

The bulk of the coffee has been produced in 
the territory tributary to the ports of Santos 
and Rio de Janeiro. Sao Paulo is the largest 
producer, and Santos is the port from which 
More coffee is exported than from any other 
Inthe world. Brazilian coffee in the United 
States, when it does not become Java or Mocha 

Y Crossing the seas, is known as Rio coffee. 

Ince Santos is the largest exporter we would 


ao to call our Brazilian coffee Santos 
ee, ° 


, 








But both of these cities are very large ex- 
porters of coffee, and their modern dock ar- 
rangements built up a few years ago are con- 
structed largely for the handling of coffee. 
In January two years ago, I stood on the 
‘*Avon’’ in transit from Buenos Aires to Liver- 
pool and watched and watched the working 
of the splendid coffee carriers bringing the 
sacks from several of the armazens (ware- 
houses) at once and depositing them just at 
the point of the ship where they were wanted, 
all by machinery without the touch of human 
hand except at the start. It was a mark of 
progress to one who had seen all this trans- 
portation carried on human backs. 

The plant of the coffee is just as attractive 
to the sight as the aroma or the taste of the 
liquid product is to its respective sense. 
In awell kept cafezal (coffee orchard) a Brazil- 
ian jazendiero (planter) may well spend as 
happy an hour, or even day, as a Burbank 
among his improved fruit trees. The trees 
are setout in rows about twelve feet apart 
and at a distance of twelve feet, so that rows 
may be seen in all directions from any partic- 
ular part. The tree grows to the height of 
from six to ten or twelve feet. The leaves 
are long and pointed and of a rich dark green. 
In form it is probably more a bush than a 
tree. There is no one clearly defined trunk 
with its out-stretching limbs, but rather a 
number of slender almost parallel trunks run- 
ning up from the same base and extending 
switch-like branches in every direction. On 
these branches the blooms come in little clus- 
ters here and there, and later on appears the 
coffee close to the body of the twig. The 
blooms are white, with small petals and alto- 
gether pretty. The odor is delicate. 

The blooming season is not so definitely 
marked as is that of our North American fruit 
trees, just as the seasons in tropical climates 
are not so sharply marked as in temperate 
zones. When the weather is dry, as it so fre- 
quently is in Brazil during winter and early 
spring, even up to December, the blooming 
is more listless than we are accustomed to see 
here in our orchards, and extends through a 
much longer period. The coming of the 
warmer weather brings about one set of 
blooms, and then the coming of the rains 
further on causes a new blooming outbreak. 
The same cafesiro (coffee tree) may thus pro- 
duce at the same time two crops of coffee, 
one maturing and ripening many weeks be- 
fore the other. These two crops are called 
respectfully cafe da secca (dry season) and cafe 
das aguas (rainy season), according as the 
blooming was in the dry season or the wet. 

The fruit develops with an appearance very 
much like that of a cherry. It is of a light 
green color, has scarcely any stem at all and 
grows in small clusters around the twig at 
different points. It is also about the size of 
acherry. Of course the seed or the grains 
compose a much larger part of the fruit than 
does the seed of acherry. In the case of cof- 
fee the seed is the valuable part. Each fruit 
has two seeds lying quite together with their 
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Lesson-Helps and Studies on the Industries of Brazil 


BY JOHN BRUCE, formerly President Granberry College, Juiz de Fora, Brazil, and M. FRANCES WARREN 


flat sides toward one another. Next to these 
there is ashell, as thin as ordinary letter paper 
but of a horny substance and hardness. Out- 
side of this is the thin layer of pulpy sub- 
stance, all of which is inclosed in the exterior 
skin. 

Unlike the cherry the coffee will stay on the 
tree with considerable firmness a long time 
after it is ripe, awaiting the gatherer. In- 
deed the drying may be done largely on the 
tree, but the yield is larger and the coffee is 
better and prettier where it is gathered and 
cured just as itis ripe. If the rainy season 
comes and catches the coffee still on the trees, 
there will be very positive deterioration and 
loss. 

The gathering begins in May or June and 
marks the beginning of a very busy season on 
a Brazilian jazenda (plantation). The work 
must be done entirely by hand, but every mem- 
ber of a family may takeapartinit. Ifthe 
wife stays at the house, it is to provide for the 
husband and children busy in the cafezaes 
(orchards. ) Many times the immigrant family 
or the negro family or the Brazilian caboclo 
family may be seen to move their residence to 
the coffee field for the day. (Caboclo means 
a cross between mulatto and Indian.) The 
cooking of the two or three articles of food, 
rice, beans and coffee, can be done on the spot 
with little trouble, and a very simple outfit of 
tin plates and spoons will be all that is 
needed at mealtime. In Brazil good drinking 
water may be had almost anywhere and at all 
seasons. The mountain rills trickle crystalline 
water all the year round. The mornings are 
a little cold and foggy and the mid-day sun 
is warm, but neither the cold nor the sun is 
sufficient to detract from the joy of the full 
day in the open air. Today on the large ja- 
zendas the Italian immigrant has taken the 
place of the former slave hand or native free- 
man. Inthe gathering season, as the traveler 
goes through extended coffee fields on either 
side of his road he may see and hear the 
Italian families here and there in hilarity 
and rather boisterous glee plying their hands 
to the reaping of the precious fruit. One al- 
most wishes one were an Italian and a coffee 
gatherer. 

When the tree is well laden with the fruit 
and ready to be gathered, it may be worth 
while to scrape the ground clean for one or 
two meters around the tree, pull the coffee, 
letting it fall to the ground and sweeping 
it together afterward. Sometimes mats or 
esteiras, made of split bamboo, may be seen 
spread under the tree as the coffee is stripped 
from the limbs. In latter days canvas is be- 
ing used considerably for this purpose. Still 
a large part of the coffee is gathered in small 
baskets strapped to the gatherer with raw- 
hide strap and emptied when filled into a 
larger basket near by, or into a heap in tlie 
open field. The heavy all-wood ox carts drawn 
by six, eight or ten oxen, take the gathered 
article to the farmhouse or the mill. This 
hauling however is frequently done on mule 
back. 
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Before going into the mill, however, it is 
necessary that the gathered coffee go through 
several washings in order to remove all the 
dirt that may have been raked up with it; and 
through an extensive drying process, not only 
to take away the water but also to reduce 
ihe green hull to conditions to be easily re- 
moved from the coffee grain. The drying is 
done in the sun on drying courts prepared for 
this purpose. These when well made are con- 
structed of bricks or rocks and cement, but 
they are frequently made by scraping the 
earth or by working the surface into a mor- 
tar, smoothing it over and letting it harden 
under the rays of the sun. 

Then after some days of turning on the dry- 
ing courts, the coffee is ready for the mill. 
It is passed through several grades of ma- 
chinery, each one of which does some part of 
the cleaning process. One removes the outer 
hull, another the inner hull, and still others do 
the fanning, sorting and cleaning. It is 
now sacked and ready for the market. — It 
may be shipped immediately for sale to one 
of the exporting centers, or it may be held 
almost indefinitely for better prices. This 
holding policy was very largely practiced 
a few years ago in order to raise the price of 
coffee in foreign markets. After a season of 
high prices Brazilian farmers had so in- 
creased the coffee-producing capacity of their 
farms that the yield was very great and the 
prices were very low. The desperation of the 
situation led to all kinds of ideas and projects 
for valuizing the coffee. Some even recom- 
mended, with apparent earnestness, the burn- 
ing of a certain portion of the stock on hand 
till prices should rise to a satisfactory point. 

The largest coffee farm in the world is at 
Riheirao Preto, in the state of Sao Paulo. The 
owner isa hyphenated German-Brazilian, who 
not many years ago was an immigrant farm 
laborer, and from this condition has risen to 
the ownership of dozens of farms, today 
united in one large farm with many local 
centers. 
tunity of visiting this farm, of inspecting 
the great quantities of modern machinery used 
there and of traveling on the branch railroad 
constructed especially to serve this farm. The 
name of the owner is Smidt. 

But there is a long story to be told of coffee 
in Brazil as it is drunk and very generally 
appreciated. They have splendid coffee in 
Brazil. It is all dripped coffee and is not only 
much stronger than what we drink here, but 
of amuch fineraroma. The grains are parched 
in a covered vessel or cylinder till they are 
nearly as black as charcoal. Some people be- 
fore taking it off this fire burna little brown 
sugar stirred in the coffee, both to give it a 
special flavor and also to give a gloss to the 
grains. Then these are ground very fine, as 
fine as ordinary corn meal, and put. away in 
tight vessels for use. But what is better than 
the mill is a common old-fashioned mortar of 
wood and'a wooden pestle two inches thick 
and four feet long. This reduces the grains 
to a beautiful powder ready to yield up to 
the hot water the maximum percent of its 
strength. ; ; 

Coffee in Brazil is not boiled. The fine 
powder is placed in a cone-shaped cloth 
strainer (the best ones are made of flanriel) 


A few years ago I had the oppor-: 


and the boiling water is poured over it, and 
caught again in the pot placed below. Then, 
if the temperature has been reduced too much 


for the best drinking purposes, this vessel is © 


placed again in a broader one with boiling 
water, to bring the coffee to a pointa little 
below boiling. If the liquid coffee thus 


made is allowed to boil, the taste is radically: 


changed. 


In Brazil everybody drinks coffee, the men,’ 


the women and the children, and: frequently 
a baby a few months old. The first thing 
after rising in the morning is a calice of 
dripped coffee. Or if one has servants and 
does not have to rise early, a cup: of coffee 
will be served while one is still in bed. Then 
at every meal during the day the inevitable 
small cup of coffee will be served. Also be- 
tween meals, almost at any moment, it is in 
order to pass coffee, especially if some one 
has come in. Visitors may always expect to 
be served with coffee and they are not ex- 
pected to leave before this: oecurs.- In-the 
banks and more important -offices there: are 


usually arrangements for having coffee’served. 


during the period of daily work. Other: per- 
sons will have their mid-time coffee: at:some 
cafe with one or more friends. - Indeed, at 
almost any moment it is in order for one to 
invite his friend into a cafe for a cup of cof- 
fee. In Brazil much of the friendly cordiality 
as also much business is promoted around 
the coffee eup. 

Lesson Plans on the Industries of Brazil 

By M. Frances Warren 

Rubber— 

Problems: Why are people so interested in 
the rubber forests of Brazil? Why is raw 
rubber so hard to get? Why are automobile 
tires so expensive? Why are overshoes so 
expensive? 

Discuss with the pupils the clothing needs. 
Let them tell of what their clothes are made. 
Tell other things made from rubber. Make 
a list on the board. Lead them to feel the 
great importance of rubber to people today. 
From this discussion lead the pupils to sug- 
gest problems for solution. Use the follow- 
ing reference books and helps. Let children 
prepare topics to read or (preferably) tell in 
class. 

‘Commercial and Industrial Geography,”’ 
by Kellar & Bishop. 

‘South America, A Geography Reader,’’ by 
Bowman. 

‘*South America, ’’ ‘‘ How the World is Fed,”’ 
‘‘How the World is Clothed,’’ by Carpenter. 

Many pictures can be had. 

Take an imaginary trip from the town in 
which you live to Brazil. Tell from what port 
you leave and at what port you land. 

Have pupils who have prepared topics con- 
cerning the Amazon River give them. Bow- 
man’s book, pages 237-242, and Carpenter’s 
‘‘How the World is Fed,’’ pages 299-301, 303- 
304, will help to bring out to the class: (a) 
The great low plain so near sea level for the 
first 2000 miles, and gradually rising as we 
near its source. The great size of the river 
valley. (b) The richness of the soil. -(c) The 
drainage of the region. The mighty tribu- 
taries that join the Amazon. Verify this on 
your relief map of South America. Here 
pupils should return to the problem of why 
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rubber is so hard to get and give all the res. 
sons so far known that have to do with gy. 
face conditions. | 

Have pupils prepare topics concerning the 
people who live in this region from Bowman’; 
book, also Carpenter’s ‘South America” 
From these discussions bring out certain A 
matic conditions there: (a) The temperature, 
(b) ‘Wind diréction. » (c) Amount of rainfall 
and when it falls. Cause and -efiect of g 
much rain. How the people there live he. 
cause of these unfavorable conditions, Why 
it is so difficult. for. white people-to live'there 

Here pupils should return to the’ problem, 
restate any conclusions they have drawn, and 
add other points found.” ; 

Let the pupils visit a rubber industry in 
Brazil from prevered topics in Carpenter's 
‘How the World is Clothed,’’ Bowman's 
‘South America,’’ Kellar & Bishop’s “Com. 
mercial and Industrial Geography.”’ Let pu- 
pils discuss: (a) The rubber tree as it stands 
in its native land; its great age, height, size, 
nearness or distance from others of its kind, 
(b). Scarring or tapping of the trees; old way 
(wasteful), new way (getting just as much 
or more: and saving the trees). (¢) The sap 
obtained; how’slowly it flows; how it is gath- 
ered; amount. (d) The curing and getting 
the rubber ‘‘hams’’ ready for shipment. (e) 
Amount. and kind of labor required and used 
ina, b, ¢, d. The cost to the plantation own- 
ers of getting raw rubber ready for the mar- 
ket. ({) The getting raw rubber ‘‘hams’’ to 
Para. 

All through these discussions pupils con- 
stantly should have referred to the problems, 
adding to the solution. Many other problems 
surely arose during the discussions and should 
have been added to the first ones started, 

Sugeest a trip with a cargo of crude rubber 
from the plantation to Para (locate it on the 
map), and from Para to New York City, to 
London, to Yokohama (by way of the Panama 
Canal). Find other regions on your product 
maps where rubber trees grow. On a desk 
map color the regions along the Amazon where 
rubber trees are found and rubber industry 
is carried on extensively. Color the other 
regions where rubber trees grow. Draw gen- 
eral conclusions from ‘the location of these 
regions as to the climate best suited for the 
raising of rubber trees. Tell the great handi- 
caps connected with the rubber industry: why 
it is so hard to get; why crude rubber is s0 
expensive. 

Note-books may be kept of this industry 
if the children wish. 

Coffee— 

Problems: Where does the coffee we had 
for breakfast come from? Why was it so €%- 
pensive? (Later on in the work these ques 
tions came up:) What can the people of Bra 
zil do to have a larger production? How wil 
the Panama Canal help the coffee industry? 

The same references may be used in the 
coffee industry that were used in the rubber 
industry. ‘‘Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard’ 
(“Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Part Il, 
No. 137, Instructor Literature Series ; pape 
5c, limp cloth 10c.) is helpful. The 1915 Year 
Book gives desired statistics up-to-date that 
our texts could not furnish. The relief maps 

(Continued on page 79) 
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‘+¢ A MONG the greatest obstacles facing 

our public schools today,’’ says the 
Honorable Charles Skinner, ‘‘is the ignorance 
of our public concerning the inner working of 
the school, the indifference of the parents to 
the educational welfare of their children, and 
the want of sympathetic co-operation between 
the home and the school, between parent and 
teacher. ”’ 

Education is designed to prepare the indi- 
vidual to live with his fellowmen; to educate 
him mentally, physically and morally; to en- 
dow him with the, greatest possible degree of 
efficiency for his life in the world. The ed- 
ucation that does this to the greatest advan- 
tage. is, needless to say, the best possible ed- 
ucation, The golden cord of our.civilization 
today is participation and. not competition, 
and it is only now that educational workers 
are beginning to realize that there must be no 
conflict between the work of the home and the 
work of the school. 

Today the great question facing the educa- 
tional world, that is not for teachers and 
scholars alone but for the business world as 
well, to answer is, How can the school be 
brought into closer relation with the home? or, 
How can the home be brought into closer re- 
lation with the school ? 

The want of appreciation of our school con- 
ditions which has been found to exist on the 
part of a community is in alarge measure due 
to the insufficient and improper perception of 
the things which the school can and should 
accomplish. Long ago, before our modern 
ideas of education were dreamed of, there 
was far less difference between the home and 
school life, and in some instances the home 
and the school were one. 

In the history of the early education of In- 
dia, we find the pupils seated around their 
teacher under some shade tree, learning the 
alphabet, or writing in the sand with a stick. 

48sing on to the Greeks of. the early ages, 

We find Socrates, one of the greatest educa- 
tors, surrounded by a group of young men 
asking questions cr listening to the instruc- 





What the Co-operation of Home and School Means 


BY CHRISTINE SELLERS 


tions given by him, their friend and teacher. 

Jesus, the greatest of all teachers, gathered 
the people, about him from highway and by- 
way-and there revealed to them the great 
truths concerning their lives. Little Timo- 
thy knelt at the feet of his mother Eunice and 
his grandmother Lois, to listen to the beauti- 
ful Bible stories, and to him the home and the 
school were one. 

Coming up to later times. we are impressed 
by the plans of Comenius of the seventeenth 
century, where the mother was to be both par- 
ent and teacher of her child for six years of 
his life. Still nearer stands Froebel, who was 
the first to notice the gap between the home 
life and the school life of the child; und to 
bridge this gap he established the first kin- 
dergarten. 

Thus many educators may be mentioned 
until we come to the little red schoolhouse of 
modern times, with its old-fashioned benches, 
its white-washed walls and its primitive 
methods. 

As population increased, districts became 
more thickly settled, and the need of a school 
teacher made its appearance, but the ‘‘board- 
ing round’’ of the teacher, and the intimate 
personal relations into which this plan brought 
him, still tended to retain the cords of sym- 
pathy and co-operation between the home and 
the school. We are given a picture of such 
conglitions in Whittier’s ‘‘Snowbound,’’ where 
the schoolmaster delighted the children with 
his fireside stories, romped with them in the 
barn, or played the violin while the chestnuts 
were roasting at the fireside, but who in the 
little schoolhouse became the teacher as well 
as the comrade. 

Today we look with pride upon our splen- 
didly organized schools; our great system of 
grading dating as far back as the time of 
Comenius; our manual training depart- 
ments; our sewing rooms and our kitchens, 
but as we look back at all these we feel that 
something has been lost. We are begin= ‘ng 


to realize that the school does not entirely 
educate our boys and girls. 


We feel that 
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there are other forces playing upon the youth 
that are not to be traced to the schoolroom, 
nor to be limited to the five or six hours spent 
under the school stimulus. We are realizing 
that an account of the other eighteen or nine- 
teen hours of the day is necessary, and we 
are compelled to admit that the home is re- 
sponsible. Thousandsof parents have admit- 
ted that they do not even know the face of 
the teacher of their children, and yet these 
same people wonder why the present educa- 
tional system is not satisfactory. It is as if 
two men would carve a figure from a block of 
marble, one on either side, chiseling and 
shaping, never looking at one another nor 
taking note of the plan each might have in 
mind. At the completion of the figure one 
can easily imagine the want of symmetry and 
unity. 

Today the great pendulum of time which 
has swung to the extreme end of its orbit is 
swinging slowly back, and a bridge between 
the home and the school is now being con- 
structed. 

One of the first evidences of this has been 
felt in the kindergartens. Here the mother 
accompanies her child to school and there 
meets the teacher in a social chat. Then 
the various festivals of the children claim 
mother’s attention and she almost feels her- 
self a vital part of the program. What a 
picture the Christmas season brings;-—the 
Christmas tree in the midst, the row of proud, 
anxious mothers around the wall, each pair of 
eyes following a certain little figure, the rush 
of little feet hither and thither as treasures 
are deposited in mother’s lap for safe keep- 
ing; the earnest flushed face of the teacher 
and, above and through all, the sweetest sound 
on earth to a mother’s ear, the voices of the 
little children at play. 

From the organization of the kindergarten 
it was but a short step to the ‘‘Mother’s 
Meeting.’’ Here the teacher receives the 
mothers as her guests. Perhaps the refresh- 
ments are only a cracker and cup of tea, but 
in the intimacy springs up permanent ac- 
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quaintance. These meetings give practical 
solutions to many problems. Mother and 
teacher meet face to face. Here is revealed 
to many a mother how little she knows of the 
laws governing her child’s growth. The 
teacher explains that a child cannot grow and 
develop in a dark, hot room filled with foul 
air; that to be mentally well, the child must 
be physically well, for a sound mind is found 
in a sound body. 

Thus parents and teachers are better able 
to help each other in this great work of uni- 
fying the home and the school. In order to 
secure the best results parents should become 
acquainted with the plans and educational 
efforts of the teaching corps as a body, and as 
individuals when their particular child be- 
comes pupil to each in turn. 

Then comes the important problem of co- 
operation. The home cannot take the place 
of the school, for in the school are the trained 
experts in the art of teaching. The home 
should not teach the lessons of the school, but 
it should see that the pupils are ready for the 
day’s work, which means early rising, good 
breakfasts, and a calm atmosphere, so that 
the children start for school in a reasonably 
good frame of mind. The parents should sup- 
ply a suitable place and time for home prep- 
aration of lessons, away from the noise and 


Picture Study for Youngest Pupils— 


READING LESSON 

See this baby boy. 

He is on the floor. 

He is a pretty baby. 

He can not walk. 

He can not talk. 

He has two playmates. 

One is a big dog. 

One is a little kitten. 

Baby has come out of the door. 

The kitten sees him. 

The big dog sees him. 

Baby comes up to the big: dog. 

He looks at the dog. 

**Can’t you talk?’’ he seems to say. 

THE TEACHER’S STORY OF THE 
PICTURE 

(Each child may have a small individual 
picture, or the study may be made from a 
large picture. ) 

Is not this a beautiful picture, boys and 
girls? It was painted by avery famous artist. 
His name is G. A. Holmes. I think that he 
must have loved babies and dogs and kittens, 
else he could not have painted them so well. 

Everybody admires and loves this pretty 
picture. That is why we see so many copies 
of it everywhere. People always like to see 
good pictures about them, and when every- 
body admires a certain picture we may be sure 
that it was painted by an artist who was both 
great and clever. Such pictures are called 


‘‘masterpieces,’’ because they are superior 

pieces of work from a great master of art. 
Let us look carefully at the picture. Who 

can tell me a little story about it? (Let the 
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din of the children at play; and they should 
see that the lessons are prepared bythe chil- 
dren. In all matters of discipline the home 
should stand back of the school and the teacher. 

On the other hand, the school can do much 
to help the home. It can spread its arms 
over a whole community and intelligently co- 
operate with its patrons, showing them just 
how they can be of benefit to the peculiar 
needs of the school and pupils. The teacher 
thus slowly and indirectly may revolutionize 
many homes and inspire many children to 
reach the highest step in the ladder of life, 
who, under different conditions, may have re- 
mained at the bottom. 

This, like all great movements, may have a 
simple beginning, but the seed once sown will 
reach deep down into the hearts of the people, 
there to take root and finally stand forth 
bearing its apples of gold. 

A ‘‘Patron’s Meeting’’ will make a ‘good, 
yet simple beginning. The friends and pa- 
trons of the school may gather socially to dis- 
cuss school affairs. Through their agency 
permanent steps may be established, associa- 
tions formed, social centers opened, the pub- 
lic at large interested, the enthusiasm and fire 
of the leaders spread over the community, 
sympathetic, intelligent co-operation estab- 
lished, and, greatest of all, success assured. 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


children separately make up little stories. ) 

What is the baby’s name? What kind of a 
house does he live in? How old do you think 
the baby is? (If the picture is uncolored.) 
What color is his hair? What color are his 
eyes? Is it winter or summer? Why? What 
is the floor made of? What do you see on the 
shelf? 

Into what room does the door open? 
(Kitchen.) What makes you think so? Is it 
a cat or a kitten in the doorway? Is the dog 
larger than the baby? Do you think the dog 
is older than the baby? What makes you 
think so? 

How did the baby get out of the door? Can 
he walk? Can he talk? Does the baby like 
the dog? Is he afraid of the dog? Does the 
dog like the baby? Why do you think so? 

How many of you have ever seen a dog like 
this dog? What kind of adog is he? (Collie. ) 
What do the collies sometimes do? (Tend 
sheep. ) 

What color is the dog? Has he long hair or 
short hair? Long ears or short ears? What 
kind of a tail? Is he larger or smaller than 
the kitten? 

How many of you have a baby brother or 
sister at home? Howoldare they? Can they 
walk? Can they talk? 

What color do you think the kitten is? Is 
the kitten afraid of the dog? If it is afraid, 
what will it do if the dog comes after it? 
What is a good name for the kitten? What 
is a good name for the dog? What is a good 
name for the baby? 

What kind of a day isit? What makes you 
think so?- | 
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Such things have actually been accomplish; 
by educational workers. 

The children will be glad to help, for ay 
they not the little mouth-pieces that tel 
mother and father what ‘‘teacher says” anj 
what ‘‘teacher does?’’ And when the childrey, 
are interested it is but a short time unt] the 
parents are interested, for, ‘‘A little chili 
shall lead them.’’ 

From the study of physics we learn tha 
two atoms of matter unite to form a new sy. 
stance and together they can do what neithe 
could have done alone. So it is with the 
home and the school. The work of each alone 
is a single element, but when these two ek. 
ments come into contact one with the other 
result more marvelous than was ever imagined 
may be produced. One lights for the other 
the fire which neither could have kindled alone. 
The flint and the steel could never make afire 
while kept apart, but the friction of contact 
brings out the spark which otherwise would 
have lain dormant forever. And, ‘‘When the 
home and the school have met and mingled, 
when the spirit of one has flashed along the 
strength of the other,’’ and fathers, mothers, 
teachers and children make a common cause 
for a great common good, what can withstand 
them? This is the end towards which we are 
striving. This is the goal we hope to reach, 


“Can’t You Talk?” 


Is the house a new house or an old one? 
Why? Do you think the baby has played with 
the dog before? Have you a dog? What is 
it like? Have you a kitten? Is it like this 
kitten? 

What do dogs like to eat? What do kittens 
like to eat? What do babies like to eat? 

Where is baby’s mother? Do you think she 
knows that baby has crept out-of-doors? Do 
you think she would like to have him creep 
on the cold stones? Why not? 

How many feet has the dog? How many 
feet has the kitten? How many feet has the 
baby? How many ears has the dog? How 
many ears has the baby? How many ears has 
the kitten? 

Do you like this picture? Tell me why. 


A VERSE TO BE READ AND MEMORIZED 


The dog loves pretty baby, 
The kitten loves him too, 

The dog says, ‘‘Bow-wow, baby,” 
And the kitten says, ‘‘Me-you!”’ 


SUGGESTIONS 

Let the children make Picture Study Book- 
lets, using the sheets of miniature pictures 
given on pages 61 and 63 of this 1ssu¢ 
They may fill the booklet with “‘storie 
about the picture taken from the foregoiné 
‘‘Reading Lesson’”’ and ‘‘The Teacher’s Story 
of the Picture.” The large picture ° 
“Can’t You Talk?’ on the opposite pag? 
may be mounted ona good-sized mat, to 
hung on the schoolroom wall for decoration 
or for study. Or the picture may be fram 
by the manual training class. 
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¢¢T\0O YOU believe in fairies ?’’ 

If Peter Pan asks the question you 
answer eagerly, ‘‘Yes, oh, yes!’’ and visions 
of gossamer wings and twinkling wands flit 
before your eyes. But what would you say 
if I told you that the kind of fairy I believe 
in lives right in your home? She works for 
you while you sleep; at the touch of her 
magic fingers the unsightly holes in your 
stockings disappear, loose buttons become 
firm and steady, a soiled, torn dress reap- 
pears looking as good as new. Have you a 
headache, a toothache, a little misery any- 
where? The good fairy knows just what to 
do. She pops just the right pill into your 
mouth, smooths your pillow, and sleep comes. 

Day and night, year in and year out, this 
good fairy watches over you, protects you 
from harm, encourages you to do your best, 
denies herself so that you may have what you 
need, forgets herself in striving for your 
happiness. And yet, though she does so 
much for you, you seldom think of thanking 
her; though she is so constantly near you, 
some of you, I believe, have never really seen 
her. 
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“M-o-t-h-e-r” 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


father was a hard-working but not very suc- 
cessful farmer, but his mother, a woman of 
unusual energy and good spirits, was the one 
from whom Horace derived his intense love 
of reading, and his boundless capacity for 
work. A farmer’s wife is a busy woman, but 
Mrs. Greeley, notwithstanding her many 
household cares, found time to read good 
books. She had a retentive memory and the 
happy facility of a good story teller, so dur- 
ing the long winter evenings as she sat at 
her spinning-wheel, she entertained her little 
son with endless stories and legends. Truly, 
such a mother as Mrs. Greeley is ‘‘worth a 
hundred schoolmasters. ’’ 

William Lloyd Garrison, the great reform- 
er, owed much to his mother, a noble woman, 
fearless in the path of duty and ready to bear 
anything for conscience sake. It was she 
who taught William to hate oppression of any 
kind, and to stand fearlessly for the right. 
During the stirring times preceding the Civil 
War, Garrison showed himself to be a worthy 
son of his good mother, for, though it nearly 
cost him his life, he edited the ‘‘Liberator, ’’ 
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an anti-slavery paper, with the characteristi. 
motto, ‘‘I am in earnest. I will not equiyo. 
cate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat, 
single inch—and I will be heard !’’ 

The mother of Dr. Samuel Johnson wag an 
ignorant, superstitious woman, yet so strong 
was her love for her boy that she took him, g 
mere babe, a journey of two hundred miles 
to London, to be cured, as she believed, of 
scrofula by the touch of the hand of Queen 
Anne. While in London she bought little 
Samuel a silver cup and spoon, then, happy 
in the belief of her son’s cure, she returned 
to Lichfield. The queen’s touch evidently 
did no good, for Johnson became partially 
blind, but his love for his mother was one of 
the deepest passions’of his life. He kept his 
silver cup and spoon until his dying day, 

Michael Faraday, the great scientist, hon- 
ored above all others his mother, an unedu- 
cated woman. In writing to his brother 
about some honor conferred upon him at the 
height of his success, Faraday says, ‘‘I do 
not wish that my mother should remain ig- 
norant of it. I have no secrets from her,” 
Not only did he honor his mother 
in this way, but he supported 





‘‘Oh, yes, we have,’’ you say. 
‘‘But she is only Mother.’’ 

‘Only Mother!’’ We do not 
thank the sun for warming us; 
wedo not thank the air which 
gives us the breath of life; we 
quench our thirst at the spring 
with never a thank you. All 
these good things we take for 
granted,—the sun, the air, the 
water—and Mother. 

‘Only Mother!’’ And yet one 
wise man has said, ‘‘One good 
mother is worth a_ hundred 
schoolmasters.’’ Is that true? 
Who was your first teacher? 
Who taught you to talk, to walk, 
to laugh, to play? Who taught 
you to be truthful, loving, kind- 
hearted, obedient? Who watched 
over you, kept you strong and 
well so that you might easily 
gain the knowledge found in 
books? To whom will you turn 
when school days are over? 

A good mother has been the 
making of many a famous man. 
Such a mother was Nancy Hanks. 
She taught her little son, Abra- 
ham, to read, though her only 
textbook was the Bible; she 
taught him to write, though she 
must trace her copy with char- 
coal on a wooden shovel. In- 
after years when that boy be- 








her during her declining years, 
and she seemed perfectly happy. 

‘“Give me the mothers of the 
nation to educate, and you may 
do what you like with the boys,” 
was the favorite maxim of Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi, the famous Ital- 
ian patriot. It is needless to say 
that his mother was a woman of 
ambition, energy and nobility of 
character. In later years the 
great soldier wrote of her, ‘‘She 
was a model for mothers. Her 
tender affection for me has, per- 
haps, been excessive; but do ! 
not owe to her love, to her angel- 
like character, the little good 
that belongs to mine ?’’ 

Men and women of today feel 
much the same about a good 
mother. One of the greatest suc- 
cesses of James McNeill Whis- 
tler was the picture of his moth 
er. Many beautiful poems have 
been written on the subject and 
song-writers never tire of the 
theme. One of the most recent 
of these songs, “M-o-t-h-e-r”’ 
has a chorus which has won Its 
way into the hearts of many. 


‘“M is for the million things she save 
me, 
O means only that she’s growing old, 
'T is for the tears she shed to save Mm 
H is for her heart of purest gold; 








came President of the United 


Bess )drucellea velagd, 


E is for her eyes with lovelight shin- 





States, he wrote, ‘‘All that I am 
or hope to be I owe to my angel 
mother. Blessings on her mem- 
ory.’’ That boy was Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Horace Greeley, editor and 
writer, was a poor boy. His 





Mother’s Day Color Design 


Hectographed or carbon copies of this design may be given children to 
trace and color for mother’s birthday place cards, birthday greeting 
cards or for invitations or programs for Mother’s Day exercises. 
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R means right, and right § 
ways be, 

Put them all together, the 
MOTHER, 

A word that means the world tom 


(Continued on page 72) 
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All about the Biggest Animal at the Circus 


OHN slowly spelled out an en- 
ticing sign on the side of a 
building: ‘‘Greatest Show 
on Earth. Tuesday afternoon 
and evening,’’ and then ex- 
citedly sought brother Bob, 

who was twelve years old, and four years 

older than himself. 
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BY EDNA GROFF DEIHL 


selves and squirt water. Did you ever see 
what a sense of touch these fellers have?— 
watch ’em pick up peanuts with their trunks! 
But don’t you get near ’em when they’re 
cross! Their trunks are their hands, and 
they’re stronger’n any fists I ever seen. Did 
you ever hear an elephant whistle? Well, 
when you do, don’t you think he’s doin’ it 

with his mouth, ’cause he aint. It’s 





i 








with his trunk! If their trunks get 
hurt, though——well, you don’t. want 


those fellows are mad! Say, don’t 
you want to be a trainer! Lots of 
fun!’’ 

3ob and John left laughing. ‘‘I 
don’t think I’d want to be an ele- 
phant trainer, if that’s all the better 
I could learn to talk,’’ said John. 
‘‘But say, that fellow knows ele- 
phants all right!’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’? sneered Bob. ‘‘He told 
us a lot about trunks, but I léarnéd 
more’n that when I visited Aunt 
Edith and Uncle Richard last sum- 
mer. They took me to Coney Island, 
and I rode on an elephant’s back, 








Piling Squared Timbers at a Mill in India 
‘It’s coming!’’ he shouted. ‘‘And Dad 
said we might go this year.’’ 

Sure enough, one bright afternoon two 
weeks later, Bob and John laid down two 
shining half-dollars and went into the show 
grounds to see the ‘‘greatest show on earth.’’ 
And it was great! Such animals, such tricks, 
such clowns! But better than everything else 
were the elephants-——at least so John thought; 
he had never before seen any perform, and 
they were so clever for being such clumsy, 
burdensome beasts. 

‘‘Let’s hang round and watch them for 
a while,’’ he said after the show was over, 
and Bob was willing; so for one long hour 
they watched them move heavy wagons, and 
use their strange curling trunks in many 
different ways. John had 


and, say, that was some riding—you 

know they have mattresses, or some 
such thing on their backs, so that they will 
not get sore, so it’s soft riding. But let me 
tell you the joke. All of a sudden I didn’t 
move, and, what d’you think, that beast had 
fallen asleep standing up! I thought that was 
queer, but the trainer said elephants usually 
sleep standing; that in some places in the 
jungle they never lie down, and they live to 
be one hundred thirty years old.’’ 

‘‘My, you know a lot about them!’’ said 
John, in awe. 

“‘T know more than could be put in a 
hook,’’ bragged Bob. ‘‘When Aunt Edith 
and Uncle Richard saw I was so much inter- 
ested in elephants they took me to the Bronx; 
and for a whole week I studied and read 
books about elephants. ’’ 





the happy faculty of making 
friends with everyone, and 
so before the keeper knew it 
he was telling the boys won- 
derful things. He showed 
them the trunks of the 
beasts; how they were very 
much like a nose, with two 
openings through which they 
breathed; then he showed 
them how they filled their 
trunks with water, either 
pouring it into their mouths 
or squirting it where they 
wished. 

“You boys ought to see 
these beasts swim!’’ said the 


keeper. ‘‘Swim better ’n 
any boy I ever seen! Water 
flies in every direction. 


Beasts go down ker-plump, 
then come out ’nd shake ’em- 











Huge Log Drawn by Single Elephant | 


to be around, and nobody else does 





‘Oh, tell me all you know!”’ said John, 
eagerly. 

‘‘Well, the most interesting thing to me 
was how they were used in the lands from 


which they come. Why, our horses and even 
motor trucks aren’t in it! Those big fellows 
haul and pile big loads of teak; they pull 
huge logs great distances; they drag timber 
for bridge building and make roads; they 
carry all sorts of burdens on their backs, 
Why, in ancient times of war, they used to 
build great wooden towers on their backs, 
in which thirty-two soldiers could sit. and 
hur] javelins at the enemy; now travelers sit 
on their backs. Then they use their tusks 
as well as their bodies; a big strong elephant 
can carry on his tusks a log weighing half a 
ton. They also plow the rice fields in Burma, 
because they can travel so well under water,” 

‘Are their tusk¥ very strong ?’’ asked 
John. 

‘Strong! I should say so. The tusks of 
circus animals have been cut and bound with 
metal, but the tusks of wild animals grow to 
be from six to twelve feet long. In Africa 
the tusks are longer and stronger than those 
of Asiatic animals, and both the male and 
female have them; but in Asia only the males 
have them and they are not so strong, nor 
are the beasts as strong as the African one, 
or as fierce. This is because the African 
elephants eat more juicy roots and leaves. 
As a rule tusks are about nine or ten feet 
long and weigh about one hundred and sixty 
pounds, although they have been found 
twelve feet long and weighing two hundred 
pounds. An elephant always uses one tusk 
more than another, as you use one hand more, 
and a tusk used always weighs about ten 
pounds less than the other. When an ele- 
phant pulls a rope he takes it between his 
molar teeth, and passes it over his tusks for 
a firm hold. In the jungle lands they use 
elephants to hunt tigers and even their own 
wild brothers, and bring them into captivity. 
This is done by the tame elephants calling 
the wild ones from a large 
area into a strongly built 
stockade, where they are well 
fed and cared for, and so 
tamed. ’’ 

‘“‘What are tusks made 
of ?’’ asked John. 

‘‘Why, ivory, of course, 
and it is worth, oh, ever s0 
much! It is used in making 
piano keys and the handles of 
very expensive knives and 
forks, and small knives and 
ornaments, and lots of other 
things. The best ivory comes 
from the African elephants 
who live near the equator.”’ 

Bob paused for breath. 


‘‘Say, Bob, ’’ said John. “I'd 
write a book on elephants if 
I were you.’’ 

“Not until I visit Africa,’ 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The Public Entertainment , 


We; ON NEARLY every small vil- 
S\ lage the school gives an en- 
YJ ge g 

a tertainment which must 


VO pr, 


x 

utilize as many children as 
possible in a chorus. This 
requires good discipline to 
enforce attendance at all rehearsals, and to 
keep peace during rehearsals. Good or- 
ganization there must be, first of all, and 
artistic grouping on the platform at the last 
appearance. In rehearsals, meanwhile, we 
must work for good tone quality, phras- 
ing, enunciation and, most necessary of all, 
for that indefinable quality, ‘‘expression,’”’ 
“life,’’ ‘‘spirit,’’ ete. 

Let us first consider the organization of 
our chorus. There are perhaps thirty girls 
who claim to be able to carry a tune if al- 
lowed to sing the soprano part. Many of 
these girls, on account of incorrect habits of 
singing, will ‘‘flat’’ all tones above EH, and 
will consider themselves altos, although they 
can not carry the alto part independently. 
Perhaps the careless teacher will take the 
child’s word without an individual test and 
will assign these girls to the alto part. Let 
us rather take a little more time and root out 
the real difficulty. The girls who ‘‘flat’’ the 
high tones do not breathe deeply, seldom 
open their mouths very widely, their teeth 
only slightly and actually contract their 
throats. The remedy then rests in taking 
a deep breath and in securing as broad and 
free a passage for the tone as possible. In- 
stead of contracting the throat, open the 
throat with a little yawn and then hum a 
tone, gradually changing it to m-m-m-m- 
maw, or perhaps give a little ‘‘ha-ha-ha’’ 
that feels as though it spreads the throat, 
and ‘‘smile’’ a ‘‘loo’’ with lips rounded. 
Now with throat spread wide open, drop 
the lower jaw, and with a deep breath to 
begin upon, sing a high tone such as E 
or C, but try to send it up through the 
roof of the mouth, thinking higher as 
though looking down upon E. If children 
“breathe deeply’? and think the throat open, 
it is then easy to help them to think the 
teeth and lips open, but care must be taken 
to see that this is done well. 

As we test the thirty girls individually 
by this method we shall be appalled by the 
disappearance of the altos. Nearly all of our 
younger girls are sopranos, that is, they 
sing with the high, flute like soprano quali- 
ty, and what are we to do for altos? Shall 
We transfer some true sopranos to the alto 
part and take the risk of coarsening and 
hence ruining their voices; shall we invite 
Some outsiders to sing the alto part; or shall 
We give up the part songs and use all unison 
Songs? Since the question of inviting out- 
siders to participate often conflicts with 
schoo] policy, some transfer different sec- 
tions of sopranos temporarily to alto parts for 
Perhaps one song each but for small schools 





THE LAST OF THREE ARTICLES 


unison songs are far safest and wisest. 

The question of using part songs is often 
largely decided by the number and quality 
of boys’ voices in the chorus. Among the 
fifteen boys who are interested there is the 
greatest diversity—several true but not yet 
deep basses, one true tenor, several with 
changing voices, and two or three whose 
voices are unchanged and who should sing 
soprano or alto with the girls, but who may 
resent such a suggestion, fearing the laugh 
of the others. If left to themselves, these 
sensitive boys will take a seat among the 
manly basses and will attempt to grow! out 
the soprano part an untrue octave below 
the sopranos, thereby producing much discord 
and also doing themselves permanent injury. 
Perhaps, nowhere in the whole chorus is there 
required so much tact and so much individual 
testing of voices as here with these younger 
boys. If the teacher decides, as she un- 
doubtedly must, that several of these boys 
must sing soprano or alto, she will be wise 
not to announce the decision publicly but will 
take time to talk the matter over quietly and 
individually with the boys, showing them 
the need of great care of their voices. 
Then, to shield them further from ridicule, 
she will seat them inconspicuously. If, for 
instance, she places boy altos near tenors 
the fact of their singing alto may entirely 
escape general notice. The boy sopranos, of 
course, will be openly known as boy sopranos 
because they must sit with the girl sopranos, 
but the tactful teacher may tell her whole 
class in detail why this is done, and may also 
elaborate upon the importance of the great 
boy sopranos in the city churches. 

The problem of the accompanist is some- 
times best settled by training several to ac- 
company all the songs, the teacher reserv- 
ing decision until near time for the public 
appearance. Then, as a reward for faith- 
fulness, she may give each one a chance to 
accompany. Thus the position of accompa- 
nist will become an honor fairly won. 

This same principle holds true regarding 
attendance at rehearsals. If forty girls are 
selected to sing in the chorus, it is well to 
test voices, to accept thirty and to tell the 
others that they are placed upon a reserve 
list to be drawn upon in case any of the 
thirty fail in attendance or in discipline. 
The next year the ten ‘‘reserves’’ may surely 
become ‘‘regulars’’ and possibly this year. 

The question of seating and massing is 
very important, for awkward gaps and yawn- 
ing spaces between any parts of the chorus 
or between accompanist and chorus are diffi- 
cult for children’s voices to conquer. If 
children are to stand on the floor in front of 
the platform the square block formation is 
very desirable, for the long vertical lines of 
a processional are difficult to manage, and 
the thin horizontal arrangement of forty chil- 
dren in two rows with twenty children in a 
row, gives but weak support to the respective 
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parts. If these same children stand upon the 
platform we might flatten the square block 
formation into a rectangle and have five rows 
of children with eight in a horizontal row in 
order to prevent the sound from being dulled 
by overhanging galleries or decorations. In 
such cases, we would have our children stand 
as near the front of the platform and as 
closely together as possible, with the piano 
directly in front on the floor space below. 
If children stand absolutely motionless the 
impression of unity is much increased. Each 
child must stand or sit with those others 
who are singing his part. A boy alto stand- 
ing or seated with basses is worse than lost 
to his own part and probably confuses the 
basses. Place weak singers in front of strong 
singers of the same part, but do not place a 
weak singer of a subordinate part in front 
of a strong singer of that part which carries 
the melody or ‘‘air.’’ When arranging for 
parts in general place girls in front and boys 
behind. Have as much square massing of 
individual parts as possible. For instance, 
in small schools, all other things being 
equal, many prefer the following arrange- 
ment: 


Tenors Basses 
Tenors Basses 
Sopranos Altos 
Sopranos Altos 


As much as possible, avoid thin and long 
lines and spaces or gaps between any parts 
of your chorus or between chorus and piano, 
After you have finally organized your chorus 
seat your children at rehearsals exactly in 
the same order in which they will be seated 
for the public performance. 

Much trouble in securing good massing for 
parts, at the same time with good arrange- 
ment for a pleasing appearance, may be 
avoided if the teacher choose unison songs. 
For these one may use longer. and thinner 
lines of children and may proceed so far as 
to break up the formal arrangement of the 
chorus in many ways, such as the following: 








We might even go so far as to introduce 
exits, entrances, dramatizations, costumes, 
etc. For this any good book of drills will 
furnish valuable suggestions. 

A part of the children may sing behind 
the scenes and enter singing while others 
present a pantomime. Some children may 
sit in front seats in the audience and sing 
across the stage, ete. In fact, when such 
beautiful effects can be obtained by using 
unison songs, in small village schools, 
where music is not regularly taught as a 
subject, why should teachers attempt any- 
thing so difficult as four-part songs? By 
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using unison songs, she need not dismiss her 
boys from the chorus, but rather she can 
plan to alternate their work with that of the 
girls. For instance she can start a pianissimo 
with a few girls only, increasing and increas- 
ing, until at the final climax the boys join in 
and complete a splendid crescendo. 

From this we see that the selection of 
music must be largely determined a long time 
in advance if we wish to organize our forces 
well. If the music is to be only a part of a 
mixed musical and literary program, the 
musi¢ teacher should first visualize to her- 
self the whole program and should plan the 
exact place for every musical number, in 
order to secure variety and contrast. Soft 
dreamy waltz movements contrast well with 
broad, sweeping dramatic motives. Simple 
‘heart songs’? are very effective if placed 
near a brilliantly executed piano number. 
A rollicking nonsense song ora plantation 
melody is very effective after a pathetic or 
tragic reading. A Strauss waltz would lose 
much of its charm if introduced directly after 
a May-pole drill, but ‘‘The Two Grenadiers’’ 
or Faning’s ‘‘Song of the Vikings’’ (songs 
of strong dramatic values) would be unusually 
vivid used here. In considering the pro- 
gram as an artistic whole, then, we should 
think of the high lights and low lights, 
crescendos and diminuendos-— joy, sadness, 
melancholy, triumphs -all of those univer- 
sal emotions that the whole world under 
stands. 

In planning musi¢ for the program the he- 
ginning and ending are very important, — or 
the beginning, some teachers like to us? 
a prayer song. or mareh, 
In some communities the religious idea 
is not welcomed so much as the spectacu- 
lar effect of stage setting, unusual group- 
ing and costuming of children and here the 
dramatized waltz song would hold an im- 
portant place. Again, many teachers like 
the formal beginning with the small school 
orchestra playing some semi-popular  selec- 
tion. Under most circumstances, at any rate, 
we should avoid beginning with a solo num- 
ber whether musical or literary. Similarly, 
for the ending we should use a drarnatie se- 
lection that sweeps on majestically to give 
the impression of victory, and a final num- 
ber that firmly sustains the effect of the 
previous selection, and closes the whole pro- 
gram with a strong climax. 

The following songs are recommended for 
opening numbers, especially if the entertain- 
ment is to take place in the spring. 


a processional 


Voices of the Woods (Melody in F)— 
Rubenstein. 

Spring Song——Mendelssohn. 

Welcome, Prettv Primrose Flower-—Pinsuti. 


Over Hill, Over Dale-——Mendelssohn. 
Invitation to the Dance (to be sung in -uni- 
son)——-Von Weber. 

Beautiful Blue Danube—Strauss. » 
In Vienna Woods-——Strauss. 
Blow, Soft Winds—Vincent. 
Flower Song—Academy Song Buok. 
Santa Lucia. 
When Life is Brightest—Pinsuti. 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffman. 

Nearly all of these songs can be used as 
unison songs with parts alternating. 
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The following songs are effective if intro- 
duced in the middle of a program. They 
may be used as unison songs. 

Out on the Deep — Lohr. 
A Capital Ship (for boys’ voices ). 
Clang of the Forge (for boys’ voices)-—Paul 

Rodney. 

Here new arrangements of familiar songs 
are always pleasing, such as quartette ar- 
rangements of ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home, ’’ 
‘Juanita’ or ‘‘Dixie.’’ Part songs, in 
which one part carries the melody and the 
others the accompaniment, can be used as 
unison songs, with the piano carrying the 
accompaniment originally intended for voices. 
Such a song is the first part of ‘‘The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube. ”’ 

If the teacher decides to attempt quar- 
tette musie with the boys, she would be wise 
to prefer the double quartette, with two boys 
singmy apart, tothe regular quartette where 
the whole responsibility for carrying his 
part. successfully rests upon one boy alone. 
The latter is too great a risk. In fact, the 
hovs’ glee club, where several boys sing one 
part, is far safer, Here the hoys must be 
taught that generally the tenor part may. be 
expressed in two ways thus: 

; J]. The tenor part: maybe ex- 

_. pressed: with the treble clef but 
| the tenors actually sing an octave 
hr: aa lower. 

So IH. The tenor part. may be rep- 
ey. : | resented by the bass clef in which 
a case: the tenors: sing from the 
actual pitch represented. 

Good quartettes for boys and four-part 
songs for changed male voices may. be found 
in numerous college song -books. Among 
others may be mentioned the following: 
Sleep, Kentucky Babe -Geibel. 

The Jolly Blacksmith — Geibel. 

Winter Song-—-Frederic Field Bullard. 

That Little Peach—Neidlinger. 

The Pigtail—Frederic Field Bullard. 

Shoogy Shoo-——-Ambrose-Thayer. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry 

Westendorf. 

Hia! Ha! Ha! Ha!—Franz Abt. 
Poor Ned——-H. T. Koerner. 
Far at Sea—Geo. B. Nevin. 

Sorgs for closing numbers might be se- 
lected from the following: 

Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust. 
Anchored— Watson. 

Victory March—Geo. Hayes. 
Pilgrims’ Chorus— Wagner. 
New American Hymn—-Keller. 
Sail on, O Ship of State. 

The ‘‘Anvil Chorus,’’ and ‘‘Harrow 
Marches Onward,’’ from the ‘‘Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs,’’ are good for process- 
ional marches. National airs are good for 
closing numbers. 

After we have organized our chorus, trained 
our accompanist and selected our music, we 
may begin rehearsals in earnest. At first we 
find that the tone quality is very bad. There 
is a tendency to let the high tones sag, and 
a harshness that irritates the teacher’s ear 
and makes the children complain of hoarse- 
ness, all of which indicates singing with 
throat tones. What shall we do? 





Thos. P. 





In the first place we can tell the children’ 


to stand, and to breathe in deeply as they rise 


trom above down upon the tone. 
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on their toes. After a few of these ‘‘get. 
ting up’’ exercises, the teacher may smile a 
broad smile and tell a ludicrous story, or make 
a funny remark in order to make the chil. 
dren smile. If she always tells them to smile 
without actually producing some reason for 
the smile, the results may be ghastly. Now, 
when the children are in the act of smiling, 
she tells them how to open their throats jn 
the manner mentioned before and asks them 
to sing “‘Dixie’’ very fast with the syllable 
“‘la’’ using simply the tips of their tongues, 
Then she asks them to sing ‘‘My Old Ken- 
tucky Home’’ with ‘‘loo,’’ being very care- 
ful to stretch their throats and to round their 
lips. During all of this, the teacher indicates 
that she wishes high tones by raising her ex- 
tended index finger high, accompanied al- 
ways with the smile. To get good results, 
the smile helps. This is perhaps because 
children often distrust their own ability 
to attack a high tone firmly, and naturally 
fall into the bad habit of thinking from 
below up to a tone, instead of thinking 
The results 
of the first way will be flatting because of 
forcing upward of chest tones, while the lat- 
ter way will give those so-much-desired head 
tones. Now, if the teacher’s smile of en- 


-couragement gives: children confidence to 


throw the tone high and look down upon it, 
the smile pays. In fact, if the teacher is 
worried or irritated, bad tone quality and 
inaccurate intonation will almost inevitably 
follow. 

During all rehearsals the wise teacher 
will-use her own speaking voice as little and 
as softly as possible. Sometimes she might 
succeed in making the children understand 
the way to secure a light high head tone by 
telling them to imagine themselves on the 
end of the breaking limb of a cherry tree. 
Tell them ‘‘how light they would try to make 
themselves in order not to fall too heavily.” 
Sometimes she may get results by giving de- 
tailed directions, such as, ‘‘Breathe in a long 
breath, open your throats, round your lips, 
drop your lower jaw easily, now throw that 
tone above the top of your head and let it 
come down—send it up there high.’’ Some- 
times humming a song through helps, but 
she must be careful that throats are open 
and that there is no forcing of tone, that 
children are breathing and humming easily. 

If we desire good phrasing we must first in- 
sist upon good breathing—the power to take 
in a long breath, to hold it at will, and to 
exhale slowly. Avoid phrases containing long 
sustained tones. Avoid also songs with stac- 
cato effects unless you drill thoroughly and 
are sure that your children sing easily with 
head tones, for there is always danger of 4 
‘‘choppy’’ effect. 

In order to phrase a song well and to bring 
out its meaning, let the children read it aloud 
and then study its content in the same way 
one would study a poem. Recite it yoursel 
several times until the children’s imagina- 
tion is aroused, then give your detailed di- 
rections, but weave them in gradually. Re- 
peat the song many times, each time to bring 
out a new phase. To give too many diree- 
tions at once is a mistake, for it destroys the 
very song spirit for which we are. striving. 
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Tracing Designs for Easter Cards and Souvenirs 
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The Babcock Test and Correlation 


OST treatises on the Babcock 
test are about as intelligible to 
the lay reader as wireless 

§ news in code. The majority 
of teachers turn the page with 
the thought, ‘‘It would take 
expensive apparatus, and I do not see that the 
lessons taught would be worth the money and 
trouble.’’ 

Fortunately, both these opinions are wrong. 
In the first place, the necessary apparatus is 
very simple. A complete outfit for perform- 
ing the test on asmall scale can be purchased 
for four dollars. This set, consisting of the 
centrifugal machine including the glassware 
to be used with it, is designed primarily for 
schools. It is perfectly accurate in every 
way, and could be used by the farmers and 
Grange society of your district. 

A little study of the very explicit directions 
which accompany the tester will 
make the method of performing 
and reading the test easily com- 
prehensible to anyone; and the 
value of the lessons taught di- 
rectly and indirectly by means of 
the Babcock test is hardly meas- 
urable. 

I have already suggested one 
benefit to be derived from this 
investment of four dollars. It 
may serve as a means of bringing 
the farmers to the school. If 
they realize that you are teaching 
their children a test by means of 
which the per cent of butter fat 
contained in a sample of milk 
may be accurately determined, 
they are pretty apt to be inter- 
ested. And if you announce that 
on a certain evening you are go- 
ing to give a little entertainment, 
and that after a short program 
you will make a test of some sam- 
ples of milk from their cows, 
they are very apt to come and bring the sam- 
ples. Every rural teacher will appreciate the 
value of anything which is almost sure to win 
the approval of her employers, instead of their 
adverse criticism, or worse yet, their total in- 
difference. 

Nature study has been variously defined, 
but perhaps from the rural school point of 
view it may be considered the study of all 
phases of the home life of the pupils, with the 
dual purpose of teaching them in the school 
what will be of use to them in the home, and 
helping them to see the dignity of rural in- 
dustries. Thus, broadly viewed, the subject 
includes much more than just scattered les- 
sons on natural history. And since most rural 
homes boast at least one cow, she may well be 
made the topic of some very interesting les- 
sons. The sanitation and comfort of her home 
is one phase which is worth discussing. A 
teacher may feel that she has not lived in vain 
if she introduces humane treatment into the 
life of one animal which had not received it 
before. 








BY DOROTHY F. COCKS 


If the class is far enough advanced in physi- 
ology to warrant it, a talk on the complicated 
digestive system of the cow may prove of 
interest. 

But advanced or not, every grade can com- 
prehend the value of milk and milk products. 
The children will have learned at home that 
butter is the fat of milk, and that the more fat 
in the milk, the more butter. With this foun- 
dation, it is not difficult to make them see the 
use of knowing which cow’s milk makes the 
most butter per quart, and which cow is not 
giving butter fat enough to pay for her feed. 
The Babcock test does this, and sows the seed 
of some home economics lessons which are 
likely to bear fruit in the improvement of the 
dairy herds of the district. 

The mechanics of the test will be of interest 
to the children. ‘‘Centrifugal force’’ sounds 
abstruse, but they will see the meaning of it 








Finding Out the Per Cent of Fat in a Sample of Milk 


if it is expressed in their own terms. They 
have all thrown stones. If they have never 
thrown two stones at once, tell them to do it 
with stones of various sizes and report the 
results at the next lesson. They will-soon be 
able to tell you that if two stones of different 
sizes are thrown together, the lighter one will 
go farther; that the heavy one will drop to 
the ground near at hand. Very likely all of 
the children have swung a weight round and 
round on apiece of string. If not, have them 
do it, and point out to them that the weight 
will always swing as far out as the length of 
the string will permit. Ask which would fly 
farther if you let the string slip through your 
fingers, a light weight or a heavy one. The 
centrifugal force which separates the butter 
fat from the rest of the milk when you whirl 
a separator or a Babcock tester is just the 
same force which makes the light weight fly 
farther. The fat is the lightest part of the 
milk, and will be swung to the very outside 
as the machine revolves. When the bottles 
are righted, it will rise to the top. 


The bottles in which the samples of milk 
are tested have graded markings on the necks, 
These are so graduated that the reading is 
the per cent of fat in the milk. Here is ma. 
terial for many practical problems in arith- 
metic. If a farmer had fifty pounds of milk 
which tested 3.5 per cent of butter fat, how 
many pounds of butter could he make? If a 
cow’s average daily yield is thirty pounds of 
milk which tests 4 per cent, and butter js 
worth thirty cents a pound and the skimmed 
milk three cents a pound; how much is that 
cow’s product worth in a year? If a dairy- 
man has orders for forty pounds of butter and 
the average test of his herd is 3.1 per cent, 
how many pounds of milk must he use? The 
mind-training in these problems is every bit 
as good as any problem from the printed texts, 
and certainly is more real than customs duties 
to children who are thousands of miles from 
a border; or bank discount to 
children who never saw a note, 

The care exercised in keeping 
the samples of miik pure and 
clean will be an example to the 
children of the way milk should 
be handled to keep it from sour- 
ing or becoming contaminated 
with dust and germs. All the 
glassware and parts of the appa- 
ratus must be kept clean and free 
from dust and rust, just as all 
tools and utensils at home must 
be kept in good condition to get 
good results, 

The name Babcock may arouse 
some curiosity. It is the name 
of the man who figured out the 
method of making the test and 
the proportions of the acid and 
milk to be used. His life and 
work should be as familiar to 
every country boy and girl as are 
the other leaders, heroes, and 
scientists we take pains to make 
them respect and admire. This man never 
made any effort to keep his invention a secret, 
to commercialize his knowledge, or to make 
it profitable to himself in any way. He gave 
the test freely to the people of his state and 
the United States, in the interest of better 
farming. Surely his name should live for- 
ever in the minds of the children of the im- 
proved farms. 

Even a little commercial geography can be 
introduced without straining the bands of cor- 
relation too far. The products from cattle 
are many and varied. They can be roughly 
divided into two great groups, the products 
of dairy cattle and of beef cattle. The map 
of our country may be roughly blocked off into 
areas labelled as Beef Cattle Regions, Dairy 
Regions, and Dual Purpose Regions. 

The Babcock test, then, may be the means 
of bringing the home and school in closer sym- 
pathy, and, indirectly, teaching some lessons 
in nature study, humane treatment of animals, 
physiology, sanitation, economics, mechanics, 
arithmetic, hero-study, and geography. 
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66 E ARE going to have visitors before 

long,’’ Mrs. Carter told her daughter 
Eleanor, as the two were walking through the 
fields one bright morning, ‘‘many visitors, I 
think.’”’ 

“Wherever shall we put them?’”’ wondered 
Eleanor. ‘‘The house is so small, mother!’’ 

“Yes, the house is little and old, but the 
parn is large; perhaps we’ll put them there.’’ 

Eleanor looked greatly shocked. ‘‘Mother!’’ 
she protested. ‘‘Did you have a letter saying 
they were coming?’’ 

“No,’’ laughed Mrs. Carter, ‘‘I was just 
noticing that there were many small insects 
about, and—’’ 

“You mean birds, don’t you?’’ cried the girl. 
“Do tell me what new ones are coming now.’’ 

‘“‘We’ll watch and see, if you can spare any 
of your attention from Mr. and Mrs. Blue- 
bird.”’ 


It was only a few mornings later that a. 


chattering, softly twittering band of travel- 
ers from the South skimmed and dipped on 
tireless wings across the broad field. Then, 
with a rush, they came circling about the little 
house on the hill. Into the old barn, through 
the diamond-shaped opening in the gable 
they flew without waiting for an invitation, 
and in great excitement began to examine the 
rafters, Then pair after pair darted out to 
wheel again about the field, their steel-blue 
wings gleaming in the sun. 

“Our visitors have arrived,’’ Mrs. Carter 
told the children, as Eleanor and her brother 
Paul returned from school that afternoon. 
“And they really seem to prefer the barn to 
the house, Eleanor. See, there they are now 
over the field!’’ 

“Those are swallows,”’’ said 
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The Bird of Return 


BYLYLE WARD SANDERSON 


Some time later Paul announced what he 
considered a great discovery: ‘‘The swallows 
must be cousins to the robins, for there are a 
lot of them down by that big mudhole getting 
mudworms.”’ 

‘**Paul,’’ cried Mrs. Carter, ‘‘your eyes are 
bright; you mustn’t let them tell you wrong’ 
stories. Run out and look again.”’ 

“TIT saw them, mother,’ protested Paul, 
‘‘nutting their bills right into the mud.”’ 

‘‘And did you see the worms?’’ 

“‘No,’’ owned Paul, ‘‘perhaps I’d_ better 
look again.”’ 

Paul found that it paid, as it often does 
when one is studying the birds, to look again. 
The swallows were surely sticking their bills 
into the mud and then hurrying away to the 
barn. Paul followed them, but no worms did 
he see them devouring. Instead, he discov- 
ered that the birds were fluttering busily about 
the rafters. Some of them were beginning 
to work on the remains of their last year’s 
nests, others evidently were starting new 
ones. ‘‘They are taking in mud to fix up 
their houses,’’ was Paul’s second announce- 
ment, which proved to be correct. 

With mud pellets mixed with grass and 
straw, the little masons worked diligently 
plastering their mansions to the rafters. One 
pair spied the’remains of an old harness which 
some one had left suspended from a very high 
beam. To the delight of the children they 
boldly made their nest in the curve of the 
collar, congratulating themselves that their 
home was different. In about two weeks’ 
time eight cup-shaped nests thickly lined with 
feathers were completed. 

No wonder that Eleanor and Paul found the 





old barn a fascinating place. Seated upon 
the hayloft in the seft hay, they watehed the 
swallows darting in and out of the open 
window. 

‘“‘T just must see how many eggs there are 
in that nest,’’ said Paul one afternoon and, 
despite Fleanor’s cautions, started to walk out 
on a broad cross-beam. 

A frightened bird, darting from her nest, 
dashed almost in his face. The boy wavered 
a moment, then fell with a cry. A hayrick 
standing below broke his fall, but when Paul 
picked himself up he found he could barely 
stand, so badly did his ankle pain him. 

It was hard for the boy the next few weeks, 
when all outdoors was so alluring, to have to 
give that ankle a chance to get strong again. 
But everyone was very kind to him. Eleanor 
became his devoted slave. His mother made 
many extra goodies for him. 

One morning Miss Perkins appeared bear- 
ing story and bird books and her powerful 
field-glasses which Paul had long envied. ' 

Through the glasses, from his seat on the 
porch, the boy could follow the flight of the 
swallows as they circled over the field. ‘‘How 
swiftly they fly, much faster than the blue- 
bird, I think,’’ he said watching them eagerly. 
‘‘Are they just playing, Miss Perkins?’’ 

‘“‘They are birds of the air, Paul,’’ Miss 
Perkins told him. ‘‘Their feet are small and 
weak but their wings are strong, and they 
love to fly all day long. According to one of 
the earlier naturalists the swallow flies about 
a mile a minute, flies ten hours a day, and 
lives about ten years. Now you can reckon 
and see how many miles he flies in his life- 


(Continued on page 73) 





Paul. ‘‘I was looking at a pic- 
ture of them today. Here 
comes one now. Its breast is 
bright chestnut color, isn’t it!’’ 

“Yes, Did you notice its 
deeply-forked, white-spotted 
tail? That easily identifies the 
barn swallow from the other 
members of the swallow fam- 
ily,” said Mrs. Carter. 

“How do you know so much 
about them, mother? You 
knew just when they were 
coming,’? exclaimed Eleanor 
wonderingly, for Mrs. Carter 
had only that spring begun to 
study birds with the children. 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘I was 
calling on our neighbor, Miss 
Perkins, the other day and she 
Was saying it was time for the 
swallows to be back. She was 
reading a bird book by Miche- 
let, a French writer. He calls 
them the ‘Bird of Return.’ He 
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Outline of Barn Swallow for Coloring 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. The Audubon Society recom- 
mends this method for making children acquainted with birds. 


Color plates of the Barn Swallow may be obtained from 
the publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at the rate of 13 for 25 cents. No less than 13 sold. 
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MRS. DUCK AND HER DUCKLINGS 


This poster is simple enough for first grade 
children. Color bills and feet orange, and 
fill in eyes. with black pencil. Outline 
heavily. Mount on green wall-paper, giving 
more space between ducks than is shown in 
the picture. 
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When a Mother and Teacher Put Their Heads Togethe, 


a Ohl CAME about after Danny 
Rudd’s new teacher had called 
on his mother. Miss Wells 
had dreaded this call, for 
Danny, while normally intel- 
- ligent along other lines seemed 
almost stupid in numbers, and she must tell 
his mother the truth. 

But to her great surprise, his mother had 
said, ‘‘I know that Danny seems dull in his 
arithmetic, and I have tried everything | 
could think of to rouse him. If you with 
your larger experience with children can find 
the difficulty, if you can hit upon some plan 
to lift the cloud from his mentality along that 
line, I shall be only too glad to counsel with 
and help you in any way that I can. I feel 
that if the right thought is found somehow it 
will leave its impress for others of its kind, 
and the fog will be dispelled. 

*‘Ah!”’ thought Miss Wells, ‘‘here I was 
afraid to tell her the truth about Danny; 
afraid to make her a visit in her own home, 
and she has met me more than halfway. | 
must redouble my efforts for her sake as well 
as Danny’s. Is there anything he does like?’’ 
Ah! did she not know well his favorite pas- 
time? Just in proportion to the tediousness 
of his work in numbers was his delight in 
sketching. At the beginning of each recita- 
tion in arithmetic, she drew the pencil from 
his reluctant fingers and tried in vain to in- 
terest him in the kaleidoscopic changes of 
number values in combinations from one to 
ten. 

One day, not long after her call, Danny, 
battling with figures, and finding no pleasure 
in the fact that four and three made seven, 
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BY ANNETTE COWLING 


or that seven and three made ten, cried out 
impatiently, ‘“‘Make them do something, not 


just be something!’’ 

Miss Wells stopped short in her rapid drill 
with the class, seized with an inspiration. 
‘‘Why couldn’t it be done?’ said she to her- 
self. She thought long and earnestly that 
night, and the next day instead of taking the 
pencil from Danny she smiled down on him 
artfully and said, ‘‘Danny, why don’t you 
make a swimming-hole right there in the bend 
of the river?’’ 

“‘Oh, Miss Wells,’’ he replied without look- 
ing up, ‘‘I’ve been wondering what to put in 
so it wouldn’t look so tame!’ and he promptly 
added the necessary lines and wrote under- 
neath ‘‘The Ole Swimmin’-Hole.”’ 

Miss Wells followed up the idea. ‘‘Go to 
the board, Danny, and draw that same pic- 
ture, put a house on the hill over there and I 
will tell you about Mrs. Ten and her family 
of frisky children. It would be hard to find 
such another family of fun loving children as 
hers in the whole village of Numbers.’’ 

Danny grinned widely, and all the children 
at once became attentive. Miss Wells con- 
tinued: ‘‘The friskiest, the cunningest and 
the most careless of them all were the twins, 
who were plump happy girls, always on the 
run and alwaysin mischief. You can see that 
at a glance, for their hair is always flying: in 
the wind as if to keep pace with their mis- 
chievous ideas. ‘‘Just now,’’ said Miss Wells 
stepping to the blackboard, ‘‘they are run- 
ning swiftly down the long hill to the swim- 
ming-hole.’’ And sure enough, there they 
were, running hand in hand down the long 
slope. Miss Wells had ingeniously used skele- 


ton figures, putting action in each and One 
could see distinctly the figures 5 and 5 run. 
ning swiftly along. 

“They have spied Big Brother 7, and litth 
roly-poly 3,’’ continued Miss Wells. “The 
know that Big Brother 7 is going to teag, 
Roly Poly how to swim and they want to & 
there to see the fun.’”’ Quickly and deft) 
the stately 7 was drawn on the bank of the 
river, just in the act of placing Roly Poly jy 
the water. 

The children shouted with glee as they gay 
the old familiar ‘‘dry as dust’’ figures really 
doing things. 

‘‘Back at the house,’” went on Miss Well 
‘the oldest girl has taken her little baby 
brother out into the shade of the great maple 
in the front yard. She is taking him now ty 
the swing where he can watch his brothers 
and 2 turn somersaults on the soft green grass, 

“Let me make their picture,’’ pleaded 
Danny, whose fingers had been itching to get 
hold of the crayon. ‘‘I can do it just dandy,” 
And ina moment there they were, 8 and 2 
standing on their heads much to the amuse. 
ment of the children. 

‘Are there any more children?’’ questioned 
Miss Wells. Promptly Danny’s chalk an- 
swered the question, making sister 6 and sis- 
ter 4 feeding the chickens in the back yard, 

There was no question of Danny’s interest 
now. All his spare time that day was spent 
in drawing Mrs. Ten and her children in Nun- 
ber Village, ‘‘doing things,’’ as he said. And 
in every instance their representative values 
were right. 

After school Miss Wells hurried away to 


(Continued on page 73) 
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A Paper Carnation for Fathers’ and Mothers’ Day 


‘to make the carnation from tissue paper, cut nine patterns from Fig. 1. 
sections as shown in Fig. 2, and bind with thin wire, leaving a long end for the stem. 
the remaining sections, unfolded, close to the center. 




















with green, and twist leaves in pairs on the stem. 
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Fold-two of these 
Push 


Add green calyx (Fig. 3), bind stem 
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Greater Use of the Blackboard in Teaching English 
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as ROPER and efficient use of 
UW school equipment is being de- 
7) manded of th -d 
ae manded of the present lay 
teacher, just as it is being in- 
Be a’ sisted upon in various indus- 
see tries, in which machinery is 
~ to pyiald its maximum output with the 
minimum expenditure of labor. The question 
that should confront every teacher is, Am | 
getting out of my blackboards all the help in 
teaching that they might be expected to yield. 
Inother words, Am I using them efficiently? 

Let us talk over various ways to use the 
blackboard in teaching English studies: gram- 
mar, composition, literature, etc. These sug- 
gestions embrace (1) devices to increase the 
yefulness of the blackboard, (2) means 
whereby the blackboard exerts a silent ap- 
peal, (3) ways for the teacher to illuminate 
herteaching, (4) individual uses by the pupils, 
and (5) concerted class use. Note that these 
are different, and the thoroughly alert teacher 
will try to use the blackboard in each of the 
five Ways. 

1. Devices to increase the usefulness of the 
ilackboard. It was not so long ago that classes 
in arithmetic had the monopoly of black- 
hoards, and the teacher of English was ex- 
pected to get along as best she could with the 
little blackboard space she had. Times have 
changed, and now the literature, composition, 
and grammar teacher prides herself on hav- 
ing blackboard space and on knowing how to 
use itto best advantage. In rural schools and 
elementary schools of the city, in which one 
teacher handles all the studies, blackboards 
are usually provided. Should there be lack- 
ing sufficient blackboards, however, do not 
forget that there are substitutes for modern 
slate or painted wood. The most common is 
blackboard cloth heavy enough to be fastened 
upon the wall. This can be procured at a 
reasonable price, and can be cut to fit any 
space, It can be tacked up behind doors, in 
the narrow space between windows, in the 
corners, and wherever the room affords space 
for a pupil to stand and do his work. 

How can this blackboard space be used with 
the least friction on the part of the pupils? 
Much confusion can be avoided if the teacher 
will see that vertical lines are put on the 
board to mark the divisions of space to be 
wed by the different pupils. This will pre- 
vent quarreling over space, jostling, and dis- 
agreement, which sometimes maralesson. If 
it is possible, it pays to secure permission to 
paint these lines with white paint at regular 
intervals, allowing enough space for a pupil 
write a theme or letter—say three feet— 
but to leave a larger space blank in front of the 
class, to be filled in by the several pupils who 
may occupy it. This blank space should be 
Teserved in front of the class, so that there is 
an unobstructed space in which to place long 
outlines, ete, Pupils can here drop their own 
- from white marks placed at the top of 

the board. A teacher could paste pieces of 
White paper at intervals along the top of 
the blackboard and pupils could use them as 
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guides, if painted lines are not desirable. 
The advantages of the white lines are ob- 
vious: they do not erase; they prevent jost- 
ling; they save time, they are fair, because 
they reserve for each pupil the same amount 
of space. 

Have you ever wished that there were some 
way of putting work on the board and con- 
cealing it—examination questions for Class 
B that comes toward the end of the afternoon 
session, for instance, with no interim in which 
you can write the questions on the board with- 
out a great hurry? If only you could put the 
questions on the board before school or dur- 
ing recess, when you are not rushed for time 
and could be alone! But no, that would not 
do—every pupil in the room would see them. 
An ordinary window shade fastened at the top 
of the blackboard serves this purpose admi- 
rably. It can be drawn down over work and 
will hide it from curious eyes until the teacher 
sees fit to raise the shade and expose the 
questions. Such a device—or two of them 
placed side by side—is not expensive and is 
worth its weight in copper in saving the 
teacher’s energy and nerves. 

‘‘Oh, I have blackboards all around my 
room,’’ remarked a teacher one day; ‘‘I hardly 
know what to do with them all!’’ 

She was losing a valuable opportunity. 
When urged to let the children use them, she 
said with finality, ‘‘They don’t care to work 
on the board. I don’t think it’s worth while 
to force them.’’ The truth of the matter is 
that children will become very enthusiastic 
about all sorts of blackboard work if you use 
something to draw out their interest. One 
of the simplest ways is to havea box of colored 


chalks for certain blackboard work. Boys 
and girls will vie with one another for’the 
privilege of putting on the board a map, if 
they may color it to suit their fancy. Children 
can be led to draw their ideas of things on 
the board or to copy simple pictures, if apiece 
of colored crayon is held out as bait. These 
colored crayons can be kept upon the teacher’s 
desk and given out upon request. 

The last device is plain picture-hanging wire. 
Stretched along the top of the blackboard, it 
will prove of service in a variety of ways. 
By means of clips that clip and also have a 
pin extension by which they can be balanced 
on wire, all sorts of work, or pictures, can be 
suspended from the wire. This will cover 
only the top of the blackboard, which usually 
is waste space, as it is too high for most pupils. 

2. Silent appeal through the blackboard. The 
top of the blackboard, unless utilized in some 
way, is not working space. How can it be 
used to exert silent appeal, to teach, too, by 
the use of suggestion? Probably you will get 
a better idea of the versatility of use if I tell 
you what certain teachers did with it. 

Miss Gray used this upper space for exhib- 
its of the best work, and fastened the best 
themes, outlines, letters, etc., to the wire that 
was stretched at the top. This excellent work 
stayed on exhibition one whole week, and 
there was always an eager curiosity Monday 
morning to see who had his work on the board. 
Needless to say, this recognition of industry 
led the classes to work harder. The other 
pupils profited, too, for the themes and let- 
ters also presented patterns of neatness and 
good form, which they could use as models, 
as ideals toward which to work. 

Miss Ashton used hers for an appeal in 
three ways, which she did successively. One 
week she would place in this top space in well 
printed letters the motto that the class had 
selected as its aim: ‘‘We hope to become good 
thinkers, good speakers, good writers, good 
appreciators.’’ In the order in which she 
gave those four necessary qualities of achieve- 
ment, the pupils began to apply them to them- 
selves, and to strive to improve their methods 
of thinking, speaking, writing, and feeling 
and understanding of literature. The next 
week she would remove the motto—for all 
good things lose potency if allowed to become 
hackneyed or stale—and put up an appropriate 
quotation nicely printed or written. This ex- 
erted a silent influence upon the boys and girls 
in the class—did it unconsciously, too, for it 
was constantly before them. The following 
quotations are peculiarly useful in stimulat- 
ing pupils to try to do their best:— 

The most important thing is to learn to rule 
one’s self. | 

What is done ina hurry is never done well. 

They conquer, who believe they can. 
Dryden. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows.— 
Franklin. 

Trifles make perfection, but perfection is 
no trifle.—Michael Angelo, 
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To understand one thing well is better than 


understanding many things by halves. 
Goethe. 

It is what we think that makes us what we 
are. 


Failure is only for those who think failure. 

Sow a thought, reap a word; sow a word, 
reap a deed; sow a deed, reap a habit. 

Lost, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with sixty 
diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for 
they are gone forever.— Horace Mann. 

Good, better, best; 
Never let it rest; 

Till the good is better, 
And the better, best! 


A healthful competitive spirit was aroused 
by Miss Gorham by writing in this top space 
of the blackboard every Friday morning the 
names of the ten pupils who had made the 
greatest progress during the week. Some- 
times she would vary this by writing the 
names of the ten who had improved most over 
their own previous work. This was an even 
better sort of competition—a boy’s competi- 
tion with himself—that aroused the poorest 
pupils to try to accomplish something. 

Miss Black was a young teacher with a deep 
love of art. She found a most excellent way 
toinspire in her children at school a familiarity 
with, and liking for, famous pieces of statuary 
and famous paintings. Down the sides of the 
blackboards she pasted cut-out pictures of 
famous Greek gods and goddesses. These 
were very effective because the white figure 
is placed against a black background in the 
picture. The following copies can be secured 
from the Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Mass., at one cent apiece if twenty-five 
cents’ worth is purchased: 

Athena, Profile, 1161. 

Apollo, Head, 1160. 

Amazon, 1181]. 

Apollo Belvidere, 1206. 

Caryatid, 1183. 

Chariot, 1182. 

Daughter of Niobe, 1197, 1198. 

Discobulos of Myron, 1185. 

.Faun of Praxiteles, 1177. 

Hermes. Bust, 1163. 

‘Juno Ludovisi, 1179. 

Laocoon, 1186. 

Mercury, 1207. 

Nile God, 1188. 

Niobe, 1196. 

Mars and Cupid, 1180. 

Paris, Aeneas, wounded Trojans, 1167. 

Penelope, 1189. 

Perseus. Head, 1251. 

Psyche binding sandals, 1166. 

Victory of Samothrace, 1173. 

Venus de Milo, 1172. 

It is also a good plan to do as Miss White 
did, and use an out-of-the-way corner of the 
blackboard for errors overheard by pupils on 
the playground, on the street, or in the cor- 
ridors. These are written on this reserved 
space by the pupils, and at a stated time Miss 
White talks over the erroneous expressions, 
points out—or has the class point out, —exact- 
ly why they are wrong, and substitutes bet- 
ter expressions. Such a boardful of black- 
listed expressions should not be placed in plain 


Profile, 1174. 


sight of the class, but off to the side. This 
will prevent the expressions becoming fixed 
in mind through repeated looking at them. 
You would be surprised at the keenness with 
which the young verbal detectives capture 
these wrong expressions, and watch one an- 
other for errors. They will soon be on the 
lookout for mistakes like ‘‘ain’t,’’ ‘She done 
it,’’ ‘it’s broke,’’ each boy took their book,’’ 
ete, 

3. How the teacher can illuminate her teach- 
iny by aid of the blackboard. In presenting: 
matter to a class, teachers should remember 
that the appeal can go through various ave- 
nues. 
see a concrete illustration of the matter; if it 
is recorded by pupils, the arm muscles in 
writing help to impress the memory; if it is 
spoken by the pupil, the memory lingers in the 
speaking organs. In other words, we must 
not forget that we can reinforce appeal at 
times by use of all these avenues—eyes, ears, 
muscles, tongue and lips. The blackboard is a 
great help to the teacher who would strengthen 
an impression by concrete representation of 
an idea. For instance, suppose that the class 
is discussing Holmes’s poem, ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus.’’ There is a puzzled expression on 
the faces in the class, as they read: 

‘“*Yeur after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step his shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 

Stretehed in his last-found home, and knew the old no 


more, ”’ 


The teacher tries to explain how the nau- 
tilus shell grows, but the blank expression 
still lingers. Finally with a sudden inspira- 
tion she turns to the blackboard and says, ‘‘It’s 
just like this!’ With that, she deftly draws 
a spiral, and puts in the little compartments, 
line by line. ‘‘See how he would step through 
these little shining archways of shell as he 
would draw himself out of the old compart- 
ment and withdrawn to the new,’’ she com- 
ments. ‘‘And see how he could not know the 
old home any more, for the door is shut tight. 
But his new home is bigger than the one he 
left!’ 

“Each one is bigger than the one before,”’ 
speaks an interested voice from the class. 
‘*See!”’ 

There you are! The class itself discovers 
the clue to ‘‘ Build thee more stately mansions, 
oh, my soul!’’ It is needless to say that the 
poem will now mean something they can really 
understand, for they see it in concrete terms. 
The teacher did not need to be an artist to 
draw the little spiral; she simply had to know 
that such an illustration should be presented 
in form to the class, instead of describing it 
in mere words. When you come across words 
like ‘‘pagoda,’’ *‘ pediment, ’’ ‘‘ Maltese cross, ’’ 
ete., you will find that a quickly drawn pic- 
ture on the board will do more than all your 
words to make children visualize them. The 
back of an unabridged dictionary is a veritable 
mine for the resourceful teacher, for many of 
the illustrations given there can be used with 
pupils. 
full of usable illustrations. 

Then, too, when a new word comes up in 


The ears hear what is said; the eyes 


An illustrated encyclopedia is also’ 
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the lesson—a difficult word—do you clinch the 
impression at the right moment by Writing j 
on the board and commenting on the Combing. 
tion of letters? In nine cases out of ten, if 
you do this, you will forestall misspelling 
Words in mythology constantly call for thi 
sort of blackboard teaching, and difficult w 

in history and geography. 

Illustrative diagrams to make clearer an g. 
planation given in the textbook can be Workej 
out by the teacher and drawn on the ‘board g 
the proper moment. Or while she igs dra 
out from the class by questions the factg gj 
the lesson, she can build up on the blackbogni 
a topical outline of the matter prepared, 
the time the lesson is over, the pupils begin 
to see what they have been doing. It ig 
fore their eyes in properly balanced topics) 
outline, which as they fix their eyes upon jt 
makes its impression and can be called upg 
the time of review. Such brief topical oy, 
lines might well be copied down by the claggin 
the last minutes of the period, as a basig for 
the next day’s review. If the lesson is ong 
certain administration, each pupil would hay 
under the title of the administration the lis 
of topics discussed. Should the teacher hay 
given such a topical outline for preparationof 
the lesson, some other blackboard work -should 
be planned to drive home something else in 
the lesson, maybe several dates that are vital, 
or a rough map to illuminate a campaign, oran 
intensive topical outline of one of the subjects 
discussed. Both for the sake of variety and 
concreteness, there should be some blackboard 
work, presumably off hand and quick asa 
flash to illuminate the lesson. 

The teacher can also plan deliberately to use 
the blackboard by placing upon it beforehand 
material that is to be used in class: a poem te 
talk over, a paragraph to discuss, questions to 
consider, an outline, ete. She can cover this 
until the proper moment arrives to discuss it 
either by means of the shade described above 
or by a strip of muslin reserved for the pur 
pose. Such a strip is of almost no expense. 
It can be cut the desired size, and have loops 
at the two upper corners to fasten over tacks 
at the top of the blackboard. It hangs sus 
pended over the hidden work, and when the 
teacher wishes to remove it, she simply lifts 
it from the tacks. Why does it pay to cover 
some work until the time for discussion a 
rives? Because -if an unexpected poem,0 
paragraph appears on the blackboard without 
explanation of its use, there are always some 
pupils who will be disturbed by it, either 
wondering what it is for, or reading through 
it. It scatters attention. Most teachers know 
this from experience. 

4. Individual uses by the pupils. In teach- 
ing English studies it is desirable to cateha 
pupil’s mistakes in the making. It ig well to 
discover his methods of work. This canbe 
done by giving him a more extended use of 
the blackboard. To catch handwriting a8! 
is under ordinary conditions, an excellentp 
is to send to the board as many pupils as @ 
be accommodated and let them take a pare 
graph or letter by dictation. You can qu! 
pick out the slow thinkers, those not vé 
in proper forms, those weak in spelling, pune: 
tuation, ete. 


(Continued on paye i) 
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Industrial Arithmetic Problems 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


HE following problems repre- 
# sent but a few of the many in- 
teresting fields which may be 
(4 explored in pursuing a subject 
Mies of this kind. Almost any 
principle or process may be 
reviewed. By using original material which 
is appropriate to the season, or which, for 
some other reason, affords an easy means of 
approach, lagging interest may be revived. 
' 1. Draw a garden plat to scale, represent- 
ing the length 40 feet and the width 20 feet. 
ou may allow one-half inch to represent five 
feet, for instance, or any other value you may 
choose. 
| 2. Beginning one foot from the end of the 
garden and running the rows the short way, 
how many rows can be planted two feet apart ? 
Represent the rows on your scale drawing. 

3. From a seed catalogue, make up an or- 
der for at least ten vegetables which you 
would select to plant in this garden for early 
family use. Write a business letter ordering 
these. State that you enclose a postal money 
order for the amount. (What is the fee fora 
money order of this amount ?) 


4, Find what part of an acre the above plat 
occupies, correct to three decimal places. 
How many such gardens could be laid off on 
one acre of land ? 

5. A boy’s father made a net gain of 
$12.00 an acre from wheat, after making al- 
lowances for labor and all other expenses. 
The boy cleared $7.20 on a garden of the size 
mentioned in the foregoing problems after 
making similar allowances. Compare the 
boy’s profit on an acre at this rate with that 
of his father on an acre of wheat. 

6. If out of 46 tomato plants which were 
transplanted 33 grew to maturity, what per 
cent of the plants were matured ? 

7. Weigh the contents of a five-cent pack- 
age of seeds. If the price of the same seeds 
in bulk is 40 cents a pound, show how much 
better it is to buy seeds in bulk. 

8. A circular walk about a fountain ina 
park is 50 feet in diameter inside the walk. 
,. rhe basin of the fountain is 15 feet in diame- 





ter. The space between the walk and the 
basin is a flower bed. What is the area of 
the flower bed in square yards ? 

9. Draw anornamental design for a border 
of tulips. Find the cost of the tulips at 15 
cents a dozen, spacing them four inches 
apart. 

10. Analyses have shown 19,836 pounds of 
potash per acre in soil. Estimating the cost 
of fertilizer to replace exhausted potash at 
$40.00 per ton, what is the loss per acre from 
this source in planting a crop which will ex- 
haust 2% of the potash in the soil ? 


SOLUTIONS AND COMMENTS 


1. Answers will vary. The diagram should 
be a rectangle twice as long as wide. 

2. 20 rows. 

3. Answers will vary. The teacher should 
assist in making the selections and determin- 
ing the quantity to order. The letter may be 
made the basis of a language lesson. It 
should be clear and concise. Fee probably 3 
cents. 

4, 1acre=160 square rods. 

160X304 =4840 square yards. 

4840 x 9=43,560 square feet. 

40 X 20=800 square feet, areaof garden. 

800--43,560—.018 acre in garden. 

43,560--800=54 plus, gardens from one 
acre. ; 

5. $7.20X54=$388.80, profit per acre, boy. 
$12.00= profit per acre, father. 
$388.80--12.00 = 32.4, the number of 

times boy’s profits exceeded father’s. 
33-+-46=72—% of tomatoes that grew. 
Answers will vary. 
50*X.7854=1963.5, no. sq. ft. inside 

walk. 
15? X.7854=176.7, no. sq. ft. in basin. 
1963.5—176.7=1786.8, no. sq. ft. in bed. 
1786.8--9=198.5% sq. yds. in bed. 
9. Answers will vary. 
10. 19.886 $20=$396.72, value of potash 
in 1 acre. 
$396.72 X .02=$7.93, value of potash ex- 
hausted. 


A type of problem not included among those 
given for solution is the ledger account, show- 


SNS 


ing the profit or loss from the managementof 
the garden. 

A large business concern assembles all of 
the financial facts of the business by means 
of ledger accounts, bringing these through 
various auxiliary books, the cash book, the 
sales book, the journal, etc., but for the pur 
pose of simple account keeping the ledger 
form alone is sufficient. 

An account is shown below for the purpose 
of illustrating the rulings and the principles 
of debit and credit as applied to a simple 
record of this kind. It will be noticed that 
everything the garden has cost is included 
among the debits. All returns from the gar- 
den in the form of sales or materials taken for 
personal use are credits. The difference at 
the close of the season represents the profit 
or the loss. 

If the actual cash results alone are desired, 
cash items alone should be entered. 


ACCOUNT WITH EARLY POTATO GARDEN 
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Striking a balance, the closing entry is Gat, 
$23.37. This entry is usually written in 
ink so that the result is easily distinguished 
from other entries. It should be made on the 
smaller side, which is the debit side in this 
case. Draw a line with red ink under the 
money columns on each side and add the col 
umns, including the gain. The sums should 


be equal. A double ruled line is then draw! 
under the date and money columns to close 
the account. These lines should be neatly 
drawn. See any bookkeeping text for illu 
trations in colors, . a 
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across the grounds to the sheep pens. He 
climbed a pole and cried there a long time. The 
dog barked viciously. Spot could not tell the 
kind people who helped him down where to 
find his mother. At last a policeman took him 
to his family. Then they went home. They 


did not stop to see the airship go up, for they 
were too tired. 
That night Spot’s mother taught him this 
little couplet: 
** Whenever a kitten wants his own way 
He is sure to spoil a pleasant day.’ 
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The Three Kittens Go to the Fair 


By Adelina N. Smith 





SPOT, Mew and Purr came running home 
from school. ‘Miss Maltese says that to- 
morrow will be a holiday,’ said Purr. 

“Tt is Children’s Day at the Fair,”’ said Mew. 

“May we go? Mother, may we go?” Spot 
kept eagerly asking while his brothers were 
talking. 

Mrs. White Cat said, “Clean your red boots 
well tonight and brush vour soldier caps. Yes, 
I will take you to the Fair.”’ 

Spot did not have to be called three times the 
next morning. tle ate his breakfast food so 
last that ho made a noise with his lips. They 
all helped their mother with the morning's 


work. When they went upstairs to dress, Spot 





‘his page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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Some Creole Children of Louisiana 


Part II 
2 HE little Spanish girl, however, 


opened her eyes and struggled 
to her feet before Innocente 
44 returned, with an apology in 
<4 her own soft, musical tongue 
for the weakness that had 





overcome her. 

“‘T beg your pardon,’’ she said; ‘‘I think 
it was because I had been afraid to come here 
and tell you. You see the servants would 
noneofthemcome. They said you would be so 
angry you would strike them down. And so 
I had to ride alone through the dark, and I 
am not brave about riding in the dark. But 
I did not mean to faint and make you trouble. 
I am all right now. I will go home.”’ 

But Innocente, who had come running up 
with Mammy, protested, and Monsieur Du 
Charlieu, taking her arm as respectfully as if 
she had been a great lady, led her to the most 
honorable chair in the house and seated her 
with a low bow. 

‘‘You are the bravest girl I know, mademoi- 
selle,’’? he said, ‘‘and you and your mother 
have done great service to me. I beg that 
you will do me the honor to remain in our 
home tonight as my guest. My daughter shall 
show you every attention.”’ 

‘‘Oh I should love to,’’ answered Mercedes 
with a smile that was not forced this time. 
‘‘T have wanted much to know your daughter. 
If only some one would let my mother know!”’ 

‘‘T shall ride over immediately and see my 
foolish boy whose disobedience has brought 
such trouble, and I will tell your mother that 
you are to remain here as my daughter’s guest 
as long as we can persuade you to stay.”’ 

And so Innocente and Mercedes, the French 
girl and the Spanish girl, obtained the great 
desire of their hearts and found a chance to 
become friends. hat a delightful thing it 
was to go up the] road stairs together, their 
arms around each other’s waists! How bliss- 
ful to lie awake half the night and talk, in 
true girl fashion! 

“I’m the happiest girl in all Louisiana,”’’ 
sighed Innocente just before she dropped to 
sleep. There was no need to feel anxious 
about Pierre. Sefora Fernandez was famous 
all over the countryside for her skill in heal- 
ing. There were few physicians in those 
times, and to bring one was a question of days. 
Home remedies and womanly skill were relied 
on at all the plantations. And they succeeded 
well in this case. In a surprisingly short 
time, considering his hurt, Pierre was limp- 
ing around. 

But before that an event took place very 
important to the two girls and also to their 
brothers, for it formally established a friend- 
ship between the Spanish and the French 
families. Monsieur Du Charlieu ordered out 
the great carriage, a ponderous vehicle, most 
magnificent although springless, and he with 
his wife and daughter, attended by numerous 
servitors, went to make a formal call of 
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IN TWO PARTS 


thanks on Sefior and Sefiora Fernandez. 

It began stiffly enough; but when the 
Frenchman found that the Spanish lady was 
as enthusiastic over flower culture as he was, 
and had seventy different kinds of roses 
blooming in her garden, the formality dropped 
away. The call lengthened itself into a visit, 
and Mercedes and Innocente hugged each 
other in blissful happiness; rejoicingly vow- 
ing to be best friends forever and ever. 

Aside from his gratitude to the wife of his 
Spanish neighbor for her kindness to his son, 
Monsieur. Du Charlieu had another reason for 
laying aside his rancor. He had received that 
week a letter by post. He had to pay fifty 
cents’ postage on it, according to the rate of 
the times, but he would have felt that it was 
worth it if it had cost four times as much. 
For the letter conveyed by private intelli- 
gence what was yet unknown to the general 
public, the news that the great Napoleon had 
made negotiations by which Spain was to cede 
Louisiana back to France. In his joy at this 
the French settler would willingly have made 
friends with all the Spaniards in the province. 
For three weeks the two boys and girls went 
back and forth between the two plantations 
constantly and had no end of good times. 
Then Sefior Fernandez heard the news, and 
things changed. Innocente, running joyously 
down to the gate one morning to meet Mer- 
cedes, found only a black boy with a note. 

‘‘Dear and dearest Inno,’’ the note began, 
and there were tear marks on the paper, ‘‘Papa 
has said that I shall not visit you any more. 
Something has happened and he is very angry. 


I do not know what it is, but he says that Na- 


poleon has stolen Louisiana and he will never 
be friends with a Frenchman again. But you 
and I will be friends forever just as we prom- 
ised, and will never forget each other even if 
we can’t see each other. Always and always 
yours, Mercedes.”’ 

The weeks that followed were weeks of re- 
joicing to the French settlers, but Innocente 
went about through all of the festivities with 
a feeling that something was lost. It would 
have been so delightful if Mercedes could have 
joined. It would have been such fun if Mer- 
cedes had been with them when they went 
down the river to New Orleans to take part in 
the celebration which was held when the flag 
of Spain was hauled down from the flag-staff 
in the Place d’Armes and the flag of France 
was run up, while an artillery salute boomed, 
and all the watching Frenchmen cheered. 
There were dinners and balls and all kinds of 
festivities in honor of the transfer. Buta 
disturbing rumor began to fly through the 
city. Napoleon, it was said, had sold the new- 
ly recovered province to the United States. 

The rumor was true. French and Spanish 
residents alike might protest, but the great 
Napoleon cared no more for their protests than 
for the buzzinglof so many Louisiana mosqui- 
toes. The whole vast territory of Louisiana 


was sold as if it had been alittle private farm. 





The people had no more voice in the matt, 
than the cows and sheep and pigs might hay, 
that stocked such a farm and chanced to}, 
included in the sale. 

On the 20th of December, 1803, Innocent 
stood again in the Place d’ Armes, in the midy 
of a vast multitude, gazing at the tal] flag. 
staff from which floated the tricolor of Fran 
that had been so gaily hoisted three weeks 
before. Beside her stood her father, ster 
and disappointed, her mother in tears, anj 
Pierre not quite knowing how he ought ty 
feel, but enjoying the excitement very much, 

Boom! Boom! Boom! A salute of twenty. 
one guns was fired from the forts. The keys 
of the city were formally delivered by the 
French commissioner to Claiborne, the United 
States governor-to-be. The flag of France 
began to slip down. The stars and stripes 
rose slowly from below. They met midway, 
The guns boomed out again. The starry ban- 
ner rose to the top of the flag-staff, The 
French flag vanished. Innocente had no idea 
where or when, for her eyes were fixed ong 
dainty little figure which was clothed ina 
gown with a full skirt of cream-colored ground. 
work bestrewn with great bunches of roses 
tied up with blue ribbons, and a black velvet 
jacket laced with gold cord. It was nota 
French girl, for the dark head was not cov- 
ered by a silk or velvet capote or airy little 
lace or gauze catagon but by a graceful black 
lace mantilla. 

She lifted her eyes at the same time that 
Innocente did, and the two started for each 
other. Scarcely realizing what they were do 
ing in their great gladness, Mercedes and In- 
nocente left the places where they had been 
decorously standing between father and moth- 
er and actually ran into each other’s arms. 
They met directly in front of the flag-staff and 
kissed each other regardless of the crowd. 

‘‘We’re Americans!’’ cried Mercedes in 
Spanish. ‘‘Our families need no longer be 
enemies. We belong to the same nation.” 

‘‘We’re Americans,’’ rejoiced Innocente in 
French. ‘‘Oh, Mercedes, I have missed you 
so.’’ And she swallowed a little sob. 

The two fathers had gone after their daugh- 
ters, intending to bring them bask straight- 
way and administer the reproof such uncon- 
ventional conduct demanded. But when Mon- 
sieur Du Charileu heard that little sob, and 
Sefior Fernandez beheld his daughter’s shit- 
ing eyes, they stopped. Each looked up it- 
voluntarily at the bright flag fluttering above 
them. Lifting his silver-trimmed sombrer 
the Spaniard slowly extended his hand. The 
French planter removed his finely-braided pal- 
metto with courtly grace. Very soberly they 
shook hands. 

But Pierre couldn’t be sober; for boys wer 
boys in 1808 as now. ‘‘Hi!’’ he cried, ru 
ning up to the surprised Ramon and giving 
him a mighty thump that nearly tumbled him 
off his feet. ‘‘We’re friends all right now. 


-We’re Americans!’’ 
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A CHICKEN COOP 


BY MARTHA 
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| ‘Teachers in many: 
rural schools have 
found chicken. rais- 
Ing’.a practical ac- 
available for 

school lessons and 


A good broody hen 
and a pues of eggs 
ribute 
by some successful 
poultryman inithe 


Leaflets. and liter- 
abure should be Se- 
cured from the ex- 
sbabion 


of the nearest agricultur- 
al college; the mstructions 


mastered 


and prepara- 


bion made before the 


chickens are secured. 


The hen and chicks should 
be taken from the nest and 
placed in a coop as soon’as 


the eggs are hatched. 


The patbern gives a coop 
large enough for.the hen to 
move about comfortably The 
roof should be .covered with 


damp- 


ness is fatal to young chickens. 
A wooden platform should be 




































































free from lice. 
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coop, bo serve as a floor Ib. 
should be frequently 
washed and exposed to the 
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ceive frequent coats of 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


The Rectangle and Square Cornered Objects 


HE distinguishing feature of the rectangle 
is that it contains four right angles. 
When the sides are equal it is called a square, 
and when unequal it often is called an oblong, 
but rectangle is the better name. ect means 
right, and rect-angle, a form with right angles. 
For convenience in teaching it is well to 
recognize three rectangles, the square rec- 
tangle, the vertical rectangle, and the hori- 
zontal rectangle, as shown in Figure II. By 
thus training them the confusion is removed 
from the child mind and the rectangle is more 
easily grasped and visualized. 

For material, cut from pasteboard or similar 
material three rectangles, one six by six 
inches, one six by nine inches, and the other 
six by eleven inches. Drill as follows: 
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Figure I 


Place the square form on the chalk-rail of 
the blackboard and say, ‘‘This is a square rec- 
tangle.’’ Place the vertical rectangle by the 
side of it and say, “‘This is a vertical rec- 
tangle.’’ Place the horizontal rectangle and 
say, ‘‘This is a horizontal rectangle.’’ 

‘*George, point to the square rectangle; to 
the vertical rectangle; to the horizontal rec- 
tangle.’’ Drill. 

Impress the word square and what it stands 
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Figure Il 


for on the minds of the class. Square stands 
for equality. Pass your hand over the sides 
of a square rectangle and bring out the idea 
that they are equal, and that the angles are 
equal. Four sides and all equal, four angles 
and all equal. The square is the symbol of 
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equality and fairness and stands for equal 
rights and fair dealing; it stands fora “square 
deal.”’ 

Draw on the black board the three rectangles. 
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Figure III 


Hold before the class the square rectangle and 
ask a pupil to find on the blackboard the draw- 
ing that is like it. Do thesame with the ver- 
tical and the horizontal rectangles. Drill. 

Show that the vertical and horizontal rec- 
tangles are the same except in direction, by 
turning one into the other. 

Find rectangles in the room. The floors, 
ceilings, walls, panels, windows, doors, tables 
and frames are all more or less rectangular 
and give a wide variety to discern. 

Hold the various faces of a common crayon 
box toward the class and let the pupils name 
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Figure IV 


7 





the sides in terms of the three rectangles. 
When learning to draw the rectangle be pa- 
tient with first efforts. Expect straight ideas, 
and work toward this end, but do not expect 
straight lines. Little by little the straight 
lines will come, but at first be content with 
honest trials and earnest efforts, rather than 


with straight lines and square corners. — Skill 
is of slow growth in every line of work. Drill 


as follows: 
‘“‘George, go to the blackboard and draw a 
horizontal rectangle.’’ ‘‘Class may go to the 





blackboard and draw a horizontal rectangle,” 
In like manner draw a vertical and a square 
rectangle, 

Hold a pasteboard horizontal rectangle pp. 
fore the class and let them draw it. Do the 
same with the other rectangles. 

Draw a horizontal rectangle. Place a ver. 
tical and a square rectangle on top of it. (See 
A figure HI.) This work of placing rectangles 
may be made interesting by using a device 
in the form of a sled, a cart and a wheelbar. 
row, as in B, C, and D. It is done as follows: 
The class draws a vertical rectangle; adds a 
horizontal rectangle to the right face; places 
a square rectangle on top of the horizontal 
rectangle; and then places a sled under the 
whole. (See B.) 

In C there is a square rectangle with a ver. 
tical rectangle and a horizontal rectangle, 


Uncle 
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Figure VI 


Have it drawn as follows: draw a square rec: 
tangle; add a vertical rectangle to the right 
face; add a horizontal rectangle to the right 
face of the latter; place a wagon under it. 

In D first draw the vertical rectangle, then 
add a square rectangle to the right face and 
then a horizontal rectangle to the right face 
of the square. The middle rectangle can be 
drawn first and the other rectangles added to 
both the right and left faces. 

Give little if any attention to the size and 
proportion of the rectangles in these drill ex- 
ercises until the three rectangles are learned, 
or until they are turned into other objects, a8 
in Figures HI and IV. 

The drawings in Figure III are very much 
like the rectangles in Figure II. They may 
be drawn as follows: hold a horizontal ret- 
tangle before the class and let them draw It 
(This is the real lesson.) After it is drawn, 
the teacher draws 
a similar one on the 
blackboard and 
turns it into the 
house E. A square 
may be turned into 
the garage D, and 
B is very much like 
C in Figure II. 
Much may be made 

(Continued on page 73) 
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What to Have for a Closing Day Program 


SURING April, May and June a 
host of inquiries come to the 
4 office of Normal Instructor- 
4 Primary Plans for material to 
fi make up a program for the 
‘last day of school.’’ The 
following suggestions may prove helpful to 
the perplexed teacher. 

Use Every Day Work—Many teachers write 
me that it is the simplest thing in the world 
to make up a Last Day program from the work 
of the past year. More and more are we get- 
ting away from the stilted program of recita- 
tions and songs. The parents and patrons of 
a school prefer to see what is being done in 
the school life of the child, and oftentimes 
Closing Day is the only day of the year when 
they get to the schoolhouse. If the children 
have been taught to sew, cook or to make 
simple articles in wood or other materials give 
some demonstrations. Most parents will be 
more interested to see Jennie sew on a button 
and Willie lay a fire than to hear ‘‘Curfew 
Shall Not Ring Tonight.’’ Some splendid 
programs for rural schools were given on 
pages 40 and 41, in April, 1914, Normal In- 
structor. Send for Bulletin No. 48, Whole 
Number 553, entitled ‘‘Agriculture and Rural 
Life Day.’’ By Eugene C. Brooks. Address, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C. This gives splendid essays or orations and 
selections for reciting. It contains also a 
‘‘Literature of Nature’’ that is invaluable. 

First and Second Grades—What can the 
wee tots do? We can suggest a number of 
little plays and operettas that will be most 
attractive. Perhaps the most successful op- 
eretta ever published in this magazine was 
‘‘George in Nursery Land.’’ This originally 
appeared in Primary Plans, January, 1914, 
copies of which are obtainable, and is found 
also in our great pedagogical work ‘‘ Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers.’’ We have 
received many letters telling of the great suc- 
cess of this little operetta, which is well suited 
to a Closing Day program, or to other special 
days. 
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Nothing can be more charming than a pro- 
gram devoted to dolls, and we can provide 
wonderfully good material to carry out this 
idea. ‘‘Little Mothers,’’ which is issued in 
pamphlet form, price ten cents, is a varied 
program for tiny boys and girls. This exer- 
cise would not occupy more than fifteen min- 
utes and therefore we suggest using with it 
the page of plays, recitations and songs about 
dolls given in June, 1913, Primary Plans, June 
and November, 1907, Primary Plans and in 
September, 1915. An additional pleasing fea- 
ture might be a parade of doll carriages and 
express carts decorated by the tiny owners. 
Primary Plans, March, 1914, contained a little 
song ‘‘My Red Rocking Chair’’ that would fit 
in nicely with the scheme of a doll program. 

A very pretty little play introducing some 
words sung to familiar tunes, that is not too 
difficult for grades one and two, is ‘‘The Flow- 
ers’ Party,’’ published in leaflet form at ten 
cents. The part of Mother Nature might have 
to be taken by a third grade girl, in case there 
was no second grade pupil capable of taking 
it. In this play, besides Mother Nature, 
there are seven little gardeners, six flowers 
represented by girls, eight flowers by boys, 
and two fairies. 

Third and Fourth Grades—There was pub- 
lished in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
March, 1915, a spring operetta entitled ‘‘The 
Flowers at Under-the-Ground’’ that would be 
delightful for a Closing Day program. It is 
similar to ‘‘Mother Goose’s Garden’’ pub- 
lished last month, except that the characters 
in the former represent flowers only, while in 
the latter there are flowers and Mother Goose 
characters. An excellent aid in designing 
flower costumes for children is a set of birth- 
day cards representing little girls dressed as 
flowers. This set of ten cards may be procur- 
ed of the Crescent Co., 109 Sibley Block, 
Rochester, N. Y., for twenty-five cents. A 
popular feature of a program made up‘of vari- 
ous exercises is ‘‘The Rainy Daisies.’’ This 
is published in leaflet form at ten cents, and 
is a very ‘‘taking’’ little exercise. A delight- 


ful play for children of these grades, occupy- 
ing’ about twelve minutes, is ‘‘Mother’s Visit- 
ing.’’ This takes two girls and three boys, 
It is really humorous. The price in leaflet 
form is ten cents. 

For children of these grades nothing could 
be more attractive for the amount of time and 
energy expended than a program devoted to 
one people or country, with the entire school: 
room of little folks dressed in the costume of 
the people discussed. Suppose we take a 
‘Holland Afternoon.’’ We have splendid ma- 
terial to draw upon for this program. Last 
month’s magazine was rich in suggestions. 
There was a delightful story descriptive of 
Dutch life, there were songs, recitations and 
hand work, and photographs of children in 
Dutch costumes. The issue of March, 1915, 
provided splendid helps for a Dutch program. 
There were two charming songs, and a plv- 
gram, that might easily be enlarged, by Laura 
Rountree Smith, entitled ‘‘A Half Hour in 
Holland.’”’ A unique ‘‘moving picture’ given 
in this issue would provide a souvenir. 

Programs might be written on paper 
‘“wooden’’ shoes, a pattern for which was fur- 
nished last month. 

These grades should be interested to present 
some of the well known fairy tales in drama- 
tized form. ‘‘The Maid of the Silver Slipper” 
(Cinderella) was beautifully dramatized in 
October, 1915, and there are numerous books 
of dramatized fairy tales on the market. 

Fifth and Sixth Grades—Ay‘‘Robin Hood” 
program would be interesting for these grades. 
The lively drill furnished in the entertain- 
ment pages of this magazine will be a 8 
feature. Then there are ballads describing 
the pranks of Robin and his merry followers, 
some of them written in old English, that 
may be recited. The class may prepare al 
original play based on the story of Robin H 
as told by one of various authors. (Prices for 
books on the life of Robin Hood range from 
thirty-five cents to three dollars, and books 0 
ballads range from thirty-five cents uP.) 


(Continued on page 75) 
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“How, Erect, at the Outermost Gates” 


I 
Have you read | in the Talmud | of old, 
In the Legends | the Rabbins | have told | 
Of the limitless rea!ms of the air, | 
Have you read it,— | the marvellous story | 
Of Sandalphon, | the Angel of Glory, | 
Sandalphon, | the Angel of Prayer? 


II 
How, | erect, | at the outermost gates | 
Of the City Celestial | he waits, | 
With his feet | on the ladder of light, | 
That, crowded with angels | unnumbered, | 
By Jacob | was seen, | as he slumbered | 
Alone | in the desert | at night? 


if 


The Angels of Wind and of Fire | 
Chant | only one hymn, | and expire | 
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“Sandalphon Stands Listening Breathless” 








With the song’s irresistible stress; | 
Expire | in their rapture and wonder, | 
As harp-strings | are broken | asunder | 

By music | they throb | to express. 


IV 
But | serene | in the rapturous throng, | 
Unmoved | by the rush of the song, ! 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow, | 
Among the dead angels, | the deathless 
Sandalphon | stands listening | breathless | 

To sounds | that ascend from below; 

V 
From the spirits on earth | that adore, | 
From the souls | that entreat and implore | 

In the fervor and passion of prayer; | 
Irom the hearts | that are broken | with losses, | 
And weary | with dragging the crosses | 

Too heavy | for mortals | to bear. 

Vi 
And he gathers the prayers | as he stands, | 
And they change | into flowers | in his hands, | 

Into garlands | of purple and red; | 
And beneath the great arch | of the portal, | 
Through the streets | of the City Immortal | 

Is wafted the fragrance | they shed. 


Vil 
It is but a legend, | I know,- | 
A fable, | aphantom, | a show, | 








“And He Gathers the Prayers” 


Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; | 
Yet the old mediaeval tradition, | 
The beautiful, strange superstition, | 
But haunts me | and holds me | the more. 


VIII 


When I look from my window | at night, | 
And the welkin | above | is all white, | 
All throbbing and panting | with stars, | 
Among them | majestic | is standing 
Sandalphon | the angel, | expanding 
His pinions | in nebulous bars. 
IX 
Ard the legend, | | feel, | is a part | 
Of the hunger and thirst | of the heart, | 
The frenzy and fire | of the brain, | 
That grasps at the fruitage | forbidden, | 
The golden pomegranates of ‘Eden, | 
‘To quiet its fever and pain: 
LESSON-TALK 
Ask the pupil to read the poem several times and 
then tell the legend in his own words. Go over the 
poem, line by line, with him and explain any words 
or phrases or similes he may not understand. The 
vertical lines mark the pauses and the reciter may 
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Study of Longfellow’s “Sandalphon” 


Lesson-Talk by GRACE B. FAXON, Mustrative Posesby SUSIE STALLINGS 


“When I Look from My Window” 





take breath at these pauses. Always have a reserve 
supply of breath. 
I 

Begin in a conversational tone. Show by your ear- 
nestness that you feel a great interest in the story that 
you are about to tell and your audience will at once 
become attentive. I should advise no gesture in the 
first stanza. Keep the voice up at the end of the 
lines, but come down on ‘‘Sandalphon,’’ it being an 
emphatie word. Linger on it. If you care for some 
little movement, the right hand may ascend high out 
from the shoulder, palm toward face on “glory,’”’ and 
at ‘‘Angel of Prayer,’’ the hands may be brought 
clasped to chest. 


II 


Drop hands at sides and draw figure to fullest height 
on first line. On second line let the hand prone be 


(Continued on page 9) 











“The Frenzy and Fire of the Brain” 
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Entertainment for the Shakespeare Tercentenary 


A Shakespeare Pageant 
By Bertha E. Bush 


HIS pageant is to be given in the 
T schoolroom or out-of-doors on a day 

as near April 23, Shakespeare’s birth- 
day, and also the day of his death three 
hundred years ago, as possible. Place a 
statue, bust or picture of Shakespeare in 
the center of a white-draped table, and 
Jet each speaker come forward and lay 
flowers upon it. April 23 is violet time 
in many localities, and nothing could be 
lovelier than to have each one bring a 
bunch of violets. If these are not avail- 
able, take care that the children do not 
bring stiff, vari-colored bouquets, but let 
each one put down a single long-stemmed 
flower or a dainty little knot of blossoms 
arranged with green leaves and bits of 
trailing vines. 


CHARACTERS 
From ‘‘The Tempest’’— 
Ariel Miranda 
Prospero Ferdinand 


From ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
Titania Fairies attendant on Titania 
Oberon Fays attendant on Oberon 

Krom ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’— 
Portia Antonio 
Bassanio 

Krom ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale’’ 


Florizel Hermione 
Perdita Leontes 
From ‘The Taming of the Shrew’’— 
Kate Petruchio 
From ‘‘ Hamlet’'’— 
Hamlet Ophelia 
From ‘‘As You Like. It’’ 
Rosalind 


Other characters mentioned who may 
be represented if desired 
Desdemona Macbeth Richard III 


Othello Lear Katharine of France 
Romeo Julius Caesar Mark Antony 
Juliet 


COSTUMES 


These costumes are merely suggested 
as easy to obtain, and others may be sub- 
stituted for them in every instance. 
There can be no better educational ex- 
ercise for the older pupils than to study 
the Shakespeare plays, and the pictures 
of the times represented in them in his- 
tories and illustrated editions, and get up 
costumes for themselves. With children 
too young to obtain their own costumes, 
if the teacher has not time to attend to 
them, the exercise may well be given 
without any. Inthiscase make as many 
paper shields about ten inches wide as 
you have characters. Print across each 
in large letters the name of the character. 
Pin on the breast of each child the name 
of the one he represents. Be sure the 
children know in what play their parts 


| Bottom is dressed in workman's over- 
alls and blouse and wears an ass’s head 
cut from brown paper. Mark the shape 
of the head and broad neck on paper and 
cut it double. Fasten the two sides to- 
gether at the front by pasting or sewing, 
leaving the back open. It is to be slipped 
on over the boy’s head and tied together 
at the back, the opening being concealed 
by a stocking cap. Of course the ears 
should be very long, and eye holes placed 
where the wearer can see through them. 

Portia may be dressed in a college cap 
and gown and carry a legal looking scroll. 
Bassanio is as like the gallants in the 
pictures of the Middle Ages as possible, 
with sword, and plumed cap of the Tam 
o’ Shanter order. Antonio is garbed in 
soberer fashion as a plain merchant. 

Florizel and Perdita should be attired 
as shepherd and shepherdess. Leontes 
wears a king’s robe. Hermione appears 
as a statue clad in white Greek costume, 
or draped in a white sheet with arms 
and face whitened and hair powdered 
white. 

Petruchio is to be dressed in all sorts 
of odds and ends, a smart new hat, an 
old sweater out at the elbows, trousers 
all patches or holes, with one leg shorter 
than the other, stockings hanging down, 
and shoes not mates, one laced and one 
buttoned. Katherine may wear a plain 
dark dress and white lawn cap. 

Hamlet should be clothed entirely ‘in 
black with a black cape fastened on the 
left shoulder. Ophelia is dressed very 
daintily and prettily but with sash awry, 
hair (prettily) tumbled and tossed, and 
other little signs that her mind has given 
way. 

Rosalind is a court lady and may wear 
a princess dress with a fringed sash 
placed loosely about the hips and knotted 
in front. She may wear also a delicate 
lace (baby) cap, beneath which her flow- 
ing hair streams over her shoulders. 

Ariel (tripping in airily with lifted 
arms swaying in time to the music of 
Rubenstein’s ‘‘ Melody in F,’’ which is to 
be played softly through all the speaking 
of the pageant and more loudly during 
the dances) — 





Come unto these yellow sands 
And there take hands. 
Foot it featly here and there. 


(Dances. ) 


Where the bee sucks there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough. 

I am the lightest and the airiest sprite 

That poet could imagine, and | served 

A noble master on a desert isle. 





are found and the story of it. 

Ariel may be either a boy or a girl, but | 
costume and action will be more easily 
arranged for the latter. Loose floating | 
draperies of some thin material are 
needed. A wide scarf long enough to 
reach from one end to the other of the 
extended arms is gathered up in the cen- 
ter and fastened at the back between the 
shoulders. By fastening the upper cor- 
ners to the two little tingers, a graceful 
wing effect is produced. 

Ferdinand should wear a velvet suit 
anda hat with a feather. Miranda is 
quite simply and girlishly dressed. Pros- 
pero wears a long dark robe with various 
magic signs, the swastika, the two inter- 
laced triangles, the sun, moon and stars, 
cut from gold or silver paper, and pasted 
on. 
The fairies and fays are primary pupils 
dressed in white, Titania’s train being 
girls and Oberon’s boys. Fairy wings | 
may be made by bending thin wire into 
shape and covering it with tarletan; or 
sheets of tissue paper with the corners 
rounded off may be gathered up through 
the middle crease and pinned between 
the shoulders. 

Oberon and Titania wear any kind of a 
fancy costume suitable, and crowns cut 
out of gold paper. Puck may wear any 


color of elf or brownie suit, but if one 
has to be made for him, let it be one side 
red and one side yellow like a jester’s 
costume. 








I wrought the tempest wild that wrecked 
the ship 

And brought Prince Ferdinand to Miran- 
da’s side. 

Behold them! 


(Ferdinand, 
come forward. ) 
Prospero— 

I am Prospero, Ariel’s master, 


Who worked my magic spells for good, 
not ill. 


Miranda and Prospero 


Miranda— 
I am his daughter, sharing in his fortunes 
If good or ill, his joy, he said, and com- 
fort. 


Ferdinand— 
I am the prince, brought here by Pros- 
pero’s spell, 
Who found this pear! of maids and knew 
her worth. 


Prospero— 
Kingdoms and men have died, but we 
live on. aa 
We live because a poet, in his brain, 
Created us three hundred years ago. 


All (going forward and laying flowers 
before statue) — 
To honor Shakespeare on this April day, 
His birthday, kept after three hundred 
yeurs, 
We come with flowers as a tribute, Here’s 


5 


(After the four have laid their flowers 
down they pass to the farther side as the 
characters from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’ enter. Titania’s train of fairies 
and Oberon’s train of fays come in first 
and join in one of the pretty folk dances 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has 
been giving us during the past year. 
Then they form two lines and Titania and 
Oberon enter, passing between them. 
Afterward they form in groups about 
their respective king and queen. ) 


Titania— 
I am Titania the fairy queen. 
In a fair dream of a midsummer night 
The poet saw me and my story told, 
And here I come with all my fairy train 
To honor him upon his natal day. 


Fairies— 
Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
We do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere; 
And we serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 


Oberon— 
I am the fairy king called Oberon; 
I come, too, with my train to honor one 
Who made us live upon the printed page 
And live in hearts of men. Come forth, 
my fays, 
And bring your tribute! 


Fays— 
We are King Oberon’s obedient elves, 
And chief among us is the tricksy sprite 
Called Kobin Goodfellow, and ofttimes 
Puck. 


(Puck runs forward and turns several 
somersaults or handsprings, coming up 
Jaughing and holding his sides for mer- 
riment. ) 

Puck— 

Ho ho! Yes, Iam he, that impish sprite. 
I do King Oberon’s;bidding, swift as light. 
[’ll put a girdle ‘round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

And once I played a trick, a merry trick, 
At his command, upon his very queen. 

I put an ass’s head upon Nick Bottom, 
A weaver rude; and by a magic spell 

I made Titania fairly dote upon him. 


Bottom (clumsily lurching in) — 


Marry! I would the spell had held till 
now. 

She sent her fairies half around the 
world 

To bring food choice and suited to my 
taste. 

She bade them scratch my head; she 


kissed my ears; 

She wound her white arms ’round my 
hairy neck; 

In truth it was a very gentle dream. 
But we are waked (giving a mighty sigh 
and shaking his head regretfully) and 
now we come to bring 

Our offering to the poet who made us 


dream. 
All (advancing and laying down 
flowers) — 
To honor Shakespeare on this April day, 
ete. 


(They pass to the other side and stand 
with the first speakers while the char- 
acters from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’”’ 
—Portia, Bassanio, and Antonio—come 
in. ) 

Portia— 


I am the heiress Portia of Belmont; 

My father at his death left me three 
caskets, 

One shining gold, one silver, one dull 
lead, 

And bade me make my suitors choose 
from these. 

Bassanio chose aright and won me. 


Bassanio— 


Aye. 

A blessed choice, for never lady lived 
More wise and gracious than my lady 
Portia. 
Listen! When trouble came 
friend, 


unto my 





To Shakespeare, mighty master of us all! 


She in a lawyer’s guise did plead so wel 
His cause that he was freed. 


Antonio— 
The forfeit was to be a pound of flesh, 


She saved my life, the sweetest lady 
living, 

And for this deed shall be rememberej 
ever 


Because our poet master wrote it down, 


All (advancing to table and laying 
down flowers) — 

To honor Shakespeare on this April day. 

etc. ‘ 


(They pass on and join the others as 
characters from ‘‘A Winter’s Tale” 
enter. Florizel and Perdita dance for. 
ward hand in hand. Dropping hands ag 
they reach the front, they make deep 
bows, first to each other and then to the 
audience. It would be very suitable to 
have them give a folk dance before they 
speak. ) 


Florizel and Perdita— 


We are true lovers, Florizel, the son 
Of a Bohemian king, and Perdita, 
Raised in a shepherd’s hut but yet a prin- 
cess. 
With flowers it is fitting we should come, 
For in the shepherd’s garden oft we sat 
Among the flowers, and there we spoke 
of love 
Pure as the flowers, and danced among 
the flowers. 
Hermione (advancing slowly)— 
My story is a sad one, for my lord, 
The lord I dearly loved, grew strangely 
jealous 
Without a reason, and he cast me off; 
And so I died; 
Or seemed to die, but as a carven statue, 
Lifeless and cold, was brought before 
his gaze. 


Leontes— 


Oh, then I knew my error, and I reached 

My longing arms to clasp the cold dead 
marble, 

And lo! it was not cold, for she had come 

To life again to love me and forgive; 

And now we come with flowers for the 
poet ; 

Who told her story and her constancy. 


All (laying flowers before Shakes- 
peare’s statue)— 
To honor Shakespeare on this April day, 
ete. 


(They pass on while Kate and Petruchio 
enter. Kate grows angry and stamps 
her foot, plucks off her cap and throws 
it down on the floor. Petruchio reproves 
her in gestures, and at his bidding she 
picks it up again meekly and puts it on.) 

Kate— 

Oh, I am Kate, the shrew, Petruchio’s 
Kate, 

Kate, the sharp tongued, and Kate, the 
arrant scold, 

Or so I was; but now I am transformed 

To Kate, the pattern of the meek, true 

wife. 

Petruchio— 

Aye, when she ranted then I ranted too. 

Whene’er she stormed then I stormed 
louder yet. 


I tamed her so; for neither food, nor 


drink, 

Nor rest, nor sleep, nor any pleasant 
ease 

Were hers until she gentle grew and 
kind; 


And now we live in happiness and bring 
Our tribute, too, unto the king of poets 
Who made us what we are. 

Both (laying down flowers) — 

To honor Shakespeare, etc. 

(Pass on as Hamlet and Ophelia enter. 
Hamlet stalks moodily along. Ophellt 
dances in lightly, first on one gy 
him, then on the other, offering him her 
flowers which he refuses. ) 


Hamlet— : 
I am the prince of Denmark, inky- 
cloaked, eee 
Moody and brooding. Hamlet is ™ 
name. Iked 

My world was out of joint, and I wa 


in it 





Antonio, trouble caused by serving me, 


With tragic mien to meet a tragic end. 
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Entertainment for Spring Holiday Programs 


Ophelia (scattering her flowers as she 
speaks) — 

Here’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
prance ; (looking piteously at Hamlet) 
pray, love, remember: and there is pan- 
ies, that’s for thoughts. 

There’s fennel for you and columbines: 
there’s rue for you; and here’s some for 
me: we may call it herb-grace o’ Sun- 
days) O, you must wear your rue with 
4 difference. There's a daisy; 1 would 
give you some violets, but they withered 
all when my father died— 

(Suddenly forgets her sorrows and her 
fowers, and bursts into wildly merry 


singing. ) 
Hey nonny, nonny, hey nonny! 


(Hamlet looks at her sadly, then picks 
up the flowers and gives her half. They 
goforward together and lay their flowers 
on the table. ) 


Both— 
fo honor Shakespeare, etc. 


(They pass on and Rosalind comes in 
to speak the epilogue. If desired the 
characters she names may come with 
her and shc may bring them forward as 
she speaks their names. ) 

Rosalind-— 

Again I come to speak the final word, 

As once before, in that pleasant green- 
wood play, 

Wherein I walked as sportive Rosalind, 

Beloved of young Orlando and be-rhymed 

With many verses hung on forest trees. 

The time moves on; a few have come 
before you 

Qut of the throng who live because 
created 

By our great master poet, and made 
immortal. 

Many beside his wondrous fancy painted, 

And many others from the historic page 

Brought forth to live and move before 
men’s eyes. 

Sweet Desdemona and her swarthy lord, 

Romeo and Juliet, immortal lovers, 

Macbeth,and Lear, great Caesar, Antony, 

The king who said, ‘‘My kingdom for a 
horse!’’ 

Sweet Kate of France, so bluffly wooed 
and won, 

Kings, princes, queens, heroes and ladies 
fair. 

For all of these we lay our flowers here. 

(Laying down flowers. ) 

Pupils in seats (rising) - 

We, too, would honor Shakespeszre on 
this day 
And bring our flowers as tribute to him. 

Shakespeare Characters- — 

It is most fitting, for you are the heirs 
To all his wit and wisdom. Come then, 


all, 

And lay your blossoms here with ours, 
and join 

With us to sing a song in Shakespeare's 
praise. 


(All the pupils remaining in seats 
come forward with flowers and lay them 
on the table. Meanwhile the Shakes- 
peare characters are passing back until 
they all form a semicircle about the table 
ry! sing to air, Rubenstein’s ‘‘ Melody in 


Hail, hail to Shakespeare! the lord of 
the heart, 
Master of poets, known far and near, 
King of all playwrights, most skilled in 
his art, 
Honored and held most dear. 
ng have his cold lips hushed into 
silence, 
Yet still he speaketh and shall speak 
- for aye; 


Men in far lands and across distant oceans | 


ear-him, and’ love and applaud him 
today. 
Hail, hail to Shakespeare! from near 
and from far 
yriad voices honor shall give. 
ng as the speech of his country endures 
€ in his works shall live. 





A Our doubts are traitors, 
nd make us lose the good we might oft 


wi 
By fearing to attenipt. 
—Shakespcoure. 


! 


| 





| 
| 





Staging “Twelfth Night” 
By Ella Mary Hart 


HEN it was first suggested to 

W produce Shakespeare’s ‘‘'l'welfth 

Night’’ we thought it an absurd 
idea. But later, after a few rehearsals, 
it seemed to be the simplest thing in 
the world. ‘The first thing we did was 
to study the play thoroughly, learning 
just what each speech meant. Until we 
knew this, we did not begin to learn our 
parts, and then it was easy to speak 
naturally, and give the right expression. 
How we enjoyed those rehearsals! What 
fun it was to play we were those old- 
time Italian people! 

The parts were admirably selected. 
Duke Orsino was played by a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed boy of Italian descent. Count- 
ess Olivia was tall. Our Viola was an 
athletic girl, and well adapted to play 
the part of both man and woman. Se 
bastian did not bear a striking resem- 
blance to her, but as both were dark 
and wore exactly the same clothes, they 
were as much alike as was necessary. 
Malvolio’s part was taken by a tall, 
stately boy, whose broad shoulders and 
dignified manner exactly represented the 
impertinent steward. A fun-loving boy, 
exceedingly clever at acting, made Sir 
Toby Belch real, as he spent the money of 
his friend, Sir Andrew. ‘The part of the 
latter was'played by a girl, because he was 
so very womanly. Maria was a bright, 
quick-witted girl with a little twinkle 








and other plants beautified Olivia’s gar- | 
den. In the scene where Sir Toby, Sir 

Andrew, and Fabian hid to watch the 

steward, we used screens. ‘They could 

be seen by the audience although not by 

Malvolio. 

The play was abridged for our repro- | 
duction of it, only the parts necessary 
for the story being given. ‘lhe whole 
of Scene 2, Act IV, was omitted, as also 
was the first part of Scene 1, Act III, 
almost to Olivia’s entrance. Many of 
the long speeches were shortened, but | 
the traditional ones, as Viola’s, on her 
first visit to Olivia, in which she says: 


“‘Halloo your name to the reverberate 
hills, 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 
ery out ‘Olivia!’ ’”’ 


and Olivia’s speech, where she confesses 
her love for Cesario, were given in full. 

‘These are the speeches which fascinate 
the audience. We rehearsed them until 
we gave them perfectly. 

But it was not until after we had lost 
the idea that Shakespeare was difficult, | 
and after we had learned how simple | 
and yet how beautiful and eloquent he 
was, that we accomplished anything. 





Sew-Sow 
By Alice E. Allen 


One child recites, while two groups of 
children—one of girls, the other of hoy, 





At aii 


in her eye, and Feste, the clown, was 
also a girl—one who loves to laugh. The 
parts of both sea captains, Viola’s friend, 
and Sebastian’s friend, Antonio, were 
taken by the same boy. He was a big, 
strong fellow with a deep voice. Only 
a slight difference of dress was neces- 
sary to change him from one character 
to the other. No particular type is 
needed for the other parts. I*rom the 
photograph shown on this page some | 
idea of the costumes may be obtained. | 
Only three of them were hired, the | 
duke’s, Malvolio’s and Sir ‘oby’s. A 
good view of the latter’s is given here 
but, unfortunately, Malvolio is almost 


hidden. His suit as of black velvet, 
made on about we same pattern as Sir 
Toby’s. Orsi:.o’s was also of black vel- 


vet with a large, black hat. The twins’ 
caps and wigs were hired and Olivia’s 
cap and veil. Her hair hung over her 





Characters in “Twelfth Night” 





shoulders. Sir “Andrew’s costume was 
as gaudy as his character demanded. 
The clown wore the typical loose gown 
of bright colors, and tiny bells. 
wore a soft hat, a gray shirt, - black 





trousers, and was decorated with beads. 
His face was blackened “with Vulcan’s 
smoke.’’ ‘The priest wore a long, loose, 
black gown, while the servants wore 
different brightly colored capes. 

We used very little scenery. 
interiors, that is, the duke’s and Olivia’s 


Antonio | 


| Of the flowers and the fish in the brook; | They might not need me; but they might. 
For the | You may learn how to read if you go to 














on. éh 


make motions of ‘‘sewing’’ and ‘‘sow- 
ing’’ to illustrate their words. 
I asked a busy little maid 
With pretty, down-bent, curly head 
What she was doing, and she said, 
(Little girls sew. ) 
“I’m sewing—see—just so!’’ 


i asked a boy, as brisk could be, 
With jolly face and whistle free, 
What he was doing; answered he, 
(Little boys scatter seed. ) 
I'm sowing—see~ just so!”’ 





They sew (Girls sew.) and sow (Boys 
sow.) when sunbeams wink; 

They sow (Boys sow.) and sew (Girls 
sew.) when raindrops clink; 

When skies are gray or skies are pink, 

(All sewing and sowing.) They sew and | 


sow—just so! } 
| 


A Child’s Book | 








There are many good books, my child, 
tut the best .of them all for you | 
Is the book that is hid in the greenvood 
wild, 
All bound in a cover of blue. 


"Tis the hook of the birds and the bees, 


the trees 


| houses, some carpets, chairs, and cvr- | And open your eyes and look. 


| tains were changed about. 


Palms, ferns | 


—Charles Augustus Kecler. 


' march to front. 


The Rainy Day Fairies 
By Emma R. Nichols 


Directions ; For six boys and six girls 
who are able to whistle. They are 
dressed in raincoats and caps. 

Boys enter at left rear of stage, girls 
at right. Boys cross to right, girls to 
left; step back, making a straight line 
alternate boy and girl, march to front 
and bow. All sing first verse of song 
given below to the tune, ‘‘When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.’”’ 

Between the first and second verses, 
the following movements may be exe- 
cuted: Boy at left turns and marches 
down left side of stage to rear, other 
boys follow, making line down left side. 
Girls form line at right side. Lines 
march to center of stage, back to sides, 
again to center, passing and changing 
sides. Girl and boy at rear of stage 
march straight to front, then pass at 
center, rest follow, then girls fall back 
into place making a straight line again. 
All sing second verse. 

Between second and third verses the 
following movements may be executed: 
All turn right. Girl at right marches 
down right side to rear, first boy steps 
up to her side, second boy by second 
girl and so on; march to center rear, to 
center front. Boys turn to right, girls 
to left and march down sides to rear to 
center rear. Make straight line, six 
boys on one side, six girls on other, 
All sing third verse. 

For the finishing movements, girl and 
boy at sides march back to rear, then 
to center rear, to center front, then to 
right. Next couple follow but turn to 
left, and so on. First two couples meet 
at rear and march to front together and 
turn to right. Next two couples same 
way but turn to left. Last two couples 
march part way to front, then  back- 
wards to rear center as the four on each 
side take their places, making straight 
line at rear. Bow and march out in 
couples. 

During march use the same music as 
for the song and have the actors whistle 
the tune. 

SONG 


I. 


The Rainy Day Fairie’s Band ' are we. 
Hurrah! * Hurrah! 

We’re always happy 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


as we can be. 


| No matter if * rain comes pouring down, 
| We always smile, ' we never ° 


frown; 
We’re ° Rainy Fairies, and proud of the 
honor, too. 


Some people call us just a joke. 
he! Te-he! 

I guess they think we must be * broke. 
” Not me! Not me! 

We may be ?° freakish, we don’t care, 

We’ve happiness and ?! lots to spare. 

We’re Rainy Fairies !* and proud of the 
honor, too. 


Te- 


II. 


We’d like to organize a band for '* you, 
and you, 

scatter sunshine '* o’er 
You’ll join, '° won't you? 
It’s lots of fun as you can see, 
And then you see it’s entirely free. 

Oh! we’re Rainy Fairies and proud of 

the honor, too. 


lo the land. 


MOTIONS 


Place hand on chest, 
Wave right hand, 
. Downward movement of both hands. 
}. Smile, 
Shake heads. 
6. Bow low 
Hand over mouth as if to smother a laugh. 
Slap hand on pocket. 
» Shake heads at audience 
other, 
io, Hands on shoulders. 
it. Outward movement with both hands 
12, Bow low. 


then at each 


it, Motion with head to right and left 
14. Outward movement with right han ! 
15. Step forward and make invitation with 


hand, 


I’ll let my head be just in sight; 
A smile as small as mine might be 
Precisely their necessity. 

Limily Dickinson. 
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| eight times, back to original places, | 
ee ae mi se | while all whistle the chorus. 
Music: | linker’s Song from “Robin Boys pick up stocis and pans (holding 
Hood. Chorus for Men’s Voices. (Price them at the waist, against the body) | 
10 cents. ) ase and heel, toe~1—2—8 off the stage. If | 
Properties: lhree-legged stool ; leather they whistle the chorus once and sing it | 
(or brown cambric) apron, slashed around | next time, it adds to the general effect. 
the bottom; small tin pan. When an encore is demanded, the whole 


Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Teach the words and music of the | song and dance may be repeated. 
song. 
Arrange sixteen boys in two rows Doctor Brown’s Specific 


across the stage, smaller boys in front, 
like this: | 
x x x x x x we x 
x x x x x x x x 
The pianist must accent well. Play | 
the introduction twice. 
Boys place pans inside waists, holding | 
stools up against chests, and run to | 
places on stage. 


By Winifred A. Hoag 
CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Jones 
Mrs. Green 





Dr. Brown 
Mrs. Smith 


Dr. Brown is seated at a small table 
on which are one large and several small 


| bottles full of a reddish liquid. At the 


At chord, place stools and sit. Sing | far side of the table are a number of 
with frolicsome, happy and care-free | chairs for patients. Mrs. Smith knocks 
manner. | at the right, but waits for no response 

At the word ‘‘straightway,’’ take out | and enters. 
pans. | Mrs. Smith—Oh, Doctor, do look at my | 


At the word “‘tapping,’’ hold pan in| kdith May Margaret! She has been cold | 
right hand and tap on it with fingers of | and stiff for an heur! They tell me to | 
left hand. ; put her into hot water, but I fear it 
At the word “‘rap,”’ tap pan on floor | might hurt her complexion. Do help my 
three times (to the right). dear child! 
ae tae er ty fan man on Noor) "Dr Brown (aking, dll dbo it 
At the thet ~inmeriaa ge sald: Pia: | in his arms) -~Now, Mrs. Smith, I am 
Prt ntl ile » ©”! sure your child cannot be very ill. Ihave 
‘ At the renee “Sins a ee ae always thought her the finest child | have 
aS a » ‘nen | ever seen and the prettiest. (Feels of 
pache eens doll’s pulse, lays it down, picks it up, 
/NOrus « shakes it gently, holds doll’s back to his 


Wi ee tan Tbe hand. | Strike pan | car and returns it to the mother.) You 
Dirge é did very well to come to me, madam. 





’ 





| 
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aa) 9, 0. A=. 91.9... ; E : Boas 
all. es eo ne Your child needs a specialist’s care. 


Give her three doses of three drops each, 
of this medicine once an hour for three 
hours and she will be quite well. (Hands 
bottle to Mrs. Smith. Exit Mrs. Smith. 
Mrs. Jones knocks at the door, waits for 
doctor’s **Come in’’ and enters calmly. ) 

Mrs. Jones—Good morning, Doctor. I 
should like to have you look at my little 


Hold pan in left hand. Strike pan 
with right elbow, then with right hand 
—]—2—]—2—1—2—1—2, four times al- 
together. 

Pianist plays chorus over and over. 

Pause while boys move pans and stools 
to the center, so that they will be out 
of their way while dancing. 


Next, boys do not sing, but stay in | darling. I really do not know what is the 
places and dance heel, toe, heel, toe, | matter with her. It may be measles, 
quickly—a balancing step--with hands | ™umps, toothache, or typhoid. Please 
on hips. (If this is found too difficult, | Make her well right away, for I want to 





take her to a party tonight. 

(Dr. Brown makes the same speech 
with the same gestures as before, ex- 
‘cept addressed to Mrs. Jones, who goes 





a simpler step may be used. ) 

Pianist waits a moment while each boy 
places right hand on shoulder of boy in 
front of him, so al! stand in a long line, 
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Robin Hood Drill 'or in two circles if the teacher prefers. | 
| Then dance: heel, toe 1—2—8 (right 
By Agnes M. Gleason | foot); heel, toe—1—z—3 (left foot), | 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


out, well satisfied. Mrs. Green rushes 


in without knocking. ) 

Mrs. Green—Doctor! Doctor! Doctor! 
Do save my Myrtle Rose Marie! Her 
heart has not beaten since morning. Her 
limbs are stiff and she won’t open her 
eyes, not even when I stand her on her 
head! Save her, doctor, save her! 

(Dr. Brown speaks as before and Mrs. 
Green goes out. Then the three mothers 
accompanied by four others, all holding 
dolls, enter. ) 

All (in concert) — 

We always come to Dr. Brown; 

For he’s the best in all the town; 

No matter what our children ails, 

His wonderful medicine never fails. 

(The mothers pass off at right and Dr. 
Brown enters at left. ) : 

Dr. Brown— 

This wonderful medicine that | keep 
s really very, very cheap; 
A pint of water colored pink 
By thirteen drops of bright red ink, 
A little of salt, and of pepper a bit, 
Will cure anything from an ache to a fit. 
My patients all will gladly tell 
That three doses will make any dolly well. 
(Exit. ) 


A Busy Little Maid 


Exercises for Closing Day and Other Occasions 


And helped each guest to dainties 
From two o’clock till three. 


But when the stars were twinkling 
All in the sky so bright, , 
This little maid was weary, 
And glad that it was night. 


Dollies All 
By Dora A. Mondore 
For Ten Little Girls with Dolls 
First Girl— 
My little doll of quiet mien 
Comes from far-off Japan; 
She bows to you most gracefully, 
And waves a gorgeous fan. 


Second Girl— 

This little doll from China comes, 
The land of rice and tea, 

Where children talk out loud in school, 
And act most curiously. 


Third Girl 
My dolly fair from England comes, 
A great and honored land; 
Some day my dolly’s going to be 
A titled lady grand. 
Fourth Girl— 
This doll of mine’s from Germany; 





By Myra A. Buck 


A little maid rose early, 
Up with the morning sun, 

And kept herself quite busy 
Until the day was done. 


She swept the doll-house neatly, 
And dusted it with care, 

Then washed the dollies’ faces, 
And combed and brushed their hair. 


She did the dollies’ washing, 
And huny it on the line, 
And smoothly did the ironing, 

Before the hour of nine. 


She made some mud pies quickly, 
And baked them in the sun, 
And not a minute rested | 

Unti! she had them done. 


The dollies had their dinner, 

And she had some, herself, | 
Then neatly washed the dishes 

And put them on the shelf. 


She gave a doll tea-party 
Beneath the apple tree, 
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Running on Stage 
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Tapping Pans on Right Elbow 


SIX POSES ILLUSTRATING MOVEMENTS IN THE ROBIN HOOD DRILL 


As gold her tresses shine; 
She’s dressed like children at their play 
Beside the famous Rhine. 


Fifth Girl— 


From sunny France my dolly comes; 


She’s rather debonair, 
With dainty satin-slippered feet, 
And bow-knots in her hair. 


Sixth Girl— 


My dolly comes from castled Spain, 


A land of deep romance, 
Like starry nights, her lustrous eyes 
Lead you a merry dance. 


Seventh Girl— 


| My dolly comes from Italy 


Where vineyards large abound; 
About her glossy raven locks 
A kerchief bright is wound. 


Kighth Girl— 

My dolly comes from Northern lands 
Amid the ice and snow, 

All dressed in furs, folks sometimes call 
Her little Eskimo. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Music and Recitations for April 


Wiegenlied (Cradle Song) 
By Elsie Schneider 


To be sung to Brahms’ ‘‘ Cradle Song, 

which begins ‘* Lullaby and good night, 
with roses bedight.’’ ‘lhis is found in 
"College Songs’’ and many other song 
books; also it can be obtained in sheet 
music, priced at 25 cents. The author 
says: ‘My pupils enjoy this lullaby so 
much that I want other teachers to know 


Aa 
I 


Close thine eyes, 

Close thine eyes, 

In the sky stars will rise; 
Moonbeams kiss thee on the cheek, 
Sooth thy slumber so deep 

Into dream’s paradise. 

In thy sleep may thou rise, 

In thy sleep may thou rise, 

Into dream’s paradise. 


II 


Go to sleep, 

Go to sleep, 

Watch the angels will keep; 

They will guard thee through the night 
"lil the dawn’s early light. 





At the dawn, if God wills, 
T 
Well and strong, if God wills 

” Thou wilt wake with the dawn. 


hou wilt wake well and strong; 


A Rhyme for a Rainy Day 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Here’s a little rhyme for you; 
Say it when the skies are gray, 

When the rain is coming down, 
And you can’t go out to play. 





‘‘Rain, Rain, Mister Rain, 
Tapping on the window-pane, 
You have chased the sun away, 
And I can’t go out to play. 
Have you any reason why 
You should darken all the sky?’’ 
“Little boy, little boy, 

I don’t wish to spoil your joy; 

But the flowers said to me, 

‘Come, for we so thirsty be!’ 

And the little grasses said: 

‘Come, or we shall soon he dead!’ 
And the brook said: ‘Come, or soon 
I can sing no more a tune!’ 

Would you have the flowers ery, 





And the little grasses die, 

And the singing brook be still, 
And each little brother rill? 
When the flowers thirst no more, 
And the grasses’ need is o’er, 
When the brook takes up his tune, 
And the little rills their rune, 
Then I’ll say to Mr. Sun: 

‘Shine away, my work is done!’ 
Little boy, little boy, 

My one wish for you is joy!’ 





After you have said the rhyme, 
Stop and think a little time; 
And I’m sure that you will say, 
“Rain, I’m glad you came today ! 


Auntie’s Bird 


The little bird on auntie’s hat 
Sits there so very still; 

He cannot sing or fly about, 
Or peck things with his bill. 


It does not seem to me quite fair 
Just cause he’s blue and red, 
He should be taken from the air 
And worn upon her head. 
—Mary Campbell. 





| **I wish I could find 


Get Out and Scratch 


Said one little chick, with a funny little 
squirm, 

“T wish I could find a nice fat worm.”’ 

Said another little chick, with a queer 
little shrug, 

“IT wish | could find a nice little bug.’’ 

Said a third little chick, with an odd lit- 
tle squeal, 

some nice yellow 
meal.’”’ 

‘“Look here,’’ said the mother, 
green garden patch, 

“If you want any breakfast, just get out 
and seratch., ’’ 


from the 


Trifles 


A raindrop is a little thing, 
But on the thirsty ground, 

It helps to make the flowers of spring, 
And beauty spread around. 


A ray of light may seem to be 
Lost in the blaze of day; 
But its sweet mission God can see, 
Who sends it on its way. 
—Daniel Clement Colesworthy. 





Home, School and Native Land 


For Patrons’ 


Day 
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A song of home—its comfort and cheer, Its loved ones so dear, With no foe to fear, 
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: A song of school days pass-ing a-way, So hi 
| A song of na- tive land wea dore, Lead 


appy and gay, With pleasures each day; 
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Exercises for Mother’s Day and Other Occasions 


The White Carnation 


Here’s to the white carnation, 
Sturdy and spicy and sweet, 
Wafting a breath of perfume 
On the stony way of the street; 
Bringing a freight of gladness 
Wherever the breezes blow; 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
Pure as the virgin snow. 


This is the flower for mother, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
Flower for rain and sunshine, 
Winsome, gallant and gay. 

Wear it in mother’s honor, 
Pinned to the coat’s lapel; 

Wear it in’ belt and corsaye, 
For her who loved you well. 


For mother in lowly cabin, | 
Or mother in palace hall, 

Is ever the kindest and dearest, 
And ever the best of all. | 

In travail and pain she bore us, | 
In laughter and love she nursed; 

And who would shame the mother 
Is of all mankind accursed. 


Tired and wan too often, 
Weary and weak at times, 
But always full of the courage 
That thrills when the future chimes. 
Mother with hands toil-hardened, 
Mother in pearls and lace, 
The light of heavenly beauty 
Shines in her tender face, 


So here’s to the white carnation, 
Wear it’on Mother’s Day ; 

Flower that blooms for mother, 
Winsome, gallant and yay. 

Flower of a perfect sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 

Here's to the white carnation, 
And to mother—Our Best of All. 

—Margaret hb. Sangster. 


Somebody’s Mother 


The woman was old, and ragged, and 
gray 

And bent with the chill of a winter’s | 
day; 

The streets were white with a recent | 
snow, 

And the woman’s. feet with age were 
slow. 


At the crowded crossing she waited long, 
Jostled aside by the careless throng 
Of human beings who passed her by, 
Unheeding the glance of her anxious eye. 








Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Clad in the freedom of ‘*schoo! let out,’ 
Come happy boys, like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep; 
Past the woiman, so old and gray, | 
Hastened the children on their way. 


None offered a helping hand to her, 
So weak and timid, afraid to stir, 


Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ 
feet 

Should trample her down in:the slippery 
street. | 


At last came out of the merry troop 

The gayest boy of all the group; 

He paused beside her, and whispered 
low; 

**T’ll help you across, if you wish to po.’’ 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 

She placed, and so without hurt or harm, 

He guided the trembling feet along, 

Proud that his own were young and 
strong; 

Then back again to his friends he went, 

His young heart happy and well content. 


**She’s. somebody’s mother, boys, 
know, 

For all she’s aged, and poor, and slow; 

And some one, some time, may lend a/| 
hand 

To help my mother—you understand?— 

If ever she’s poor, and old, and gray, 


And her own dear boy is far away.’’ 


you 


**Somebody’s mother’’ bowed low her 


head, 
Inher home that night, and the prayer 
she said 
Was: ‘‘God, be kind to that noble boy, 
Who is somebody’s son, and pride, and 
9 


joy. 





| And ‘* 


“*T love you, 


“*T love you, 


“*T love 


To the cradle then she did softly creep, 


Then stepping softly, she took the broom, 


**T love you, 


How do you think that mother guessed 


Lullaby 
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Lit-tle one, dream and sleep... pees 





Faint was the voice, and worn and weak, 

Sut the Father hears when His children 
speak ; 

Angels caught the faltering word, 

Somebody’s Mother’s”’ prayer was 

heard. 


Who Loved Best ? 
mother,’’ said little John, 


Then forgetting his work his cap went | 
on, | 


And he was off to the garden swing, | 


Leaving his mother the wood to bring. | 
erry | 
mother,’’ said little Nell, | 
“*T love better than tongue can | 
! 


tell.’’ 


you 


Then she teased and pouted half the day, 


Till mother rejoiced when she went to 
play. 


” 


you, mother,’’ said little Fan, 
“Today I’ll help you all I can.’’ 


And rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


And swept the floor, and dusted the 
room; 
Susy and happy all day was she, 
Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


mother,’’ again they said— 
Three little children, going to bed. 


Which of them really loved her best? 


Good-by, My Dolly Dear 
By M. Ida Hedrick 


Good-by, my dolly dear, 
School time has come, 
And I must leave you here 

Lonely at home. 
Oh, I shall miss you so, 
As off to school I go, 
Why, why inust it be so, 
Dolly, my dear? 
Now school is nice, | know, 
Teacher is fine, 
And lots of girls who go 
3est friends of mine; 
If you were only there, 
My work and fun to share, 
Then school would be so fair, 
Dolly, my dear. 


Good-by, my horses dear, 
Best times are o’er, 

For I must leave you here 
Tied to the floor. 

Oh, could you only go, 
We'd have a jolly show, 

Then all the boys would know 

My horses dear. 


When into school I step, 
Marching in line, 
I’ll try to think ‘‘hep, hep’’ 
3ut, horses, mine, 
If boys could ride, you know, 
Prance up with dash and show, 
Then I’d be glad to go 
‘Yo school each day. 


To Mother 


Tune, “Robin Adair.” 


Let several little girls sing the first 
two verses; they may carry dolls in their 
arms, or have them in cradles near. 
Little boys may sing the last two verses, 
looking and pointing as they sing to toy 
horses. 





This may be used in a booklet designed to be 


given to “Mother,” or on a Mother's Birthday 


Posteard, 


Sweet mother mine, I pray for thee 
That many happy years may be, 

And come dark days or sunny weather, 
‘That we shall walk life’s path together. 
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| Mother’s Little Helpers 
By Emma Nichols 
Yor Four Girls and Four Boys, 


(Girls come on first.) 

All— 
! . . 
| We’re mother’s merry little maids 
| . . = 
| We’re not afraid of work; 


| Where’er there’ s dirt we make our raids, 


We’ve ne’er been known to shirk, 


First Girl- 
I play with alee most all day, 
He likes it, too, I think, 


| Cause he’ll just laugh and crow and play 


And make his eyes just wink. 


Second Girl— 


I help to wash when Monday comes, 
’Cause that’s our busy day; 

I set the table, brush up crumbs, 
And put the things away. 


Third Girl— 
I make my bed and mamma’ 8 too, 
The first thing ev'ry day ; 
Sometimes I wipe the dishes too 
Before I go to play. 


Fourth Girl— 





I run for things up stairs and down, 
I iron and I siny, 

Sometimes I have to yo to town, 
Yo bring home many a thing. 
(enter before the 

finishes. ) 
All— 

These merry maids, they left us out, 
Sut we are mother’s men, 


boys 


where ’bout, 
And we’re not left out then. 


First Boy— 

I turn the wringer on wash-day, 
And carry water out; 

I make it hum so [ can play, 
When all the clothes are out. 


Second Boy— 
I carry in the wood and coal 
At night and morning too; 
And Don and |, we caught a mole 
In mamma’s flower bed too. 


Third Boy— 





| I’m elevator boy, you know, 


I run up stairs and down; 
It’s cellar and upstairs, you know, 
Sometimes I just slide down. 


Fourth Boy— 

I mow the yard and rake it too, 
It’s pretty big, you know; 

But mamma has wu lot to do 
And hard work makes me grow. 


Girls and Boys— 

We're pretty busy, as you see, 
sut we have lots of fun; 

We'll soon be bigger, and then we 
Can get a lot more done. 
(Singing to tune ‘*Comin’ Thro’ the 

Rye.’’) 

Bring your heroes in a body, 
Name the deeds they’ve done; 
We can tell you ’bout somebody 
Beats them, every one. 
"Tis our mothers, and we love them, 
And we prove it too, 
By the things we do to help them,— 
That’s the best way, too. 


Mother’s ever kind and steady, 
Busy all the while, 

Somehow seems she’s always ready 
With a loving smile. 

You can’t fool her, no use trying, 
So that’s why, you see, 

’Stead of talking, we’re just trying 


Mother’s pre met 
{ maids 


» be. 
Rain 
The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on-field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


fourth gir! 


’Cause when there’s worl we're some- 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which thy desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names of poems you wish lo see here. 


There are many who 


We well make up the page from your 


have in their memory the names 


/t ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much apprectated, not alone by those who send tn their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these destred and 


therefore destrable poems. 


God 


0 Thou eternal One! whose presence 
bright 


All space doth occupy, all motion guide— | 


Unchanged through time’s all devastat- 
ing flight! ; 

Thou only God—there is no God beside! 

Being above all beings! Mighty One, 

Whom none can comprehend and none 
explore, 

Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone— 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er, — 

Being whom we call God, and know no 
more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-deep—may 
count 

The sands or the sun’s rays—but, God! 
for Thee 

There is no weight nor measure; none 
can mount 

Upto thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest 
spark, 

Though kindled by Thy light, in vain 
would try 

To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar 
so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst 
call 

First chaos, 
Thee 

Eternity had its foundation; all 

Sprung forth from Thee—of light, joy, 
harmony, 

Sole Origin—all life, all beauty Thine; 

Thy word created all, and doth create; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays 
divine; 

Thou art and wert and shalt be! Glori- 
ous! Great! 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 


then existence—Lord! in 


Thy chains the unmeasured universe 
surround— , 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with 
breath! 

Thou the beginning with the end hast 
bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As — mount upward from the fiery 

aze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth 
from Thee; 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pag- 
eantry 


Of heaven’s bright army yvlitters in Thy | 


praise. 


A million torches, lighted by Thy hand, 
Wander unwearied through the blue 
abyss—- 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy 
command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
hat shall we call them? Piles of erys- 
tal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 
mps of celestial ether burning bright— 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous 
beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to 
night. 


ne as a drop of water in the sea, 
— magnificence in Thee is lost :— 
at are ten thousand worlds compared 
to Thee? 
And what am I then?—Heaven‘s un- 
Th numbered host, 
ough multiplied by myriads, and 
; arrayed 
ie all the glory of sublimest thought, 
r ut an atom in the balance, weighed 
Gainst Thy greatness—is a cipher 
brought 


Against infinity! What am I then? 
Naught! 


Naught! But the effluence of Thy light 
ivine, 


Pervadi worlds, hath reached my 


Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Naught! but I live, and on hope’s pinions 


fly 
Eager toward Thy presence; for in Thee 
| | live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring 
high, 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 
Iam, O God! and surely Thou must be! 





Thou art!—directing, guiding all—Thou 
art! 

Direct my understanding then to Thee; 

Control my spirit, guide my wandering 
heart; 

Though but an atom midst immensity, 

Still I am something, fashioned by Thy 
hand! 

I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and 
earth— 

On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realm where angels have 
their birth, 

Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land! 


The chain of being is complete in me— 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity! 

Ican command the lightning, and am 
dust! 

A monarch and a slave—a worm, a god! 

Whence came I here, and how? so mar- 


velously 

Constructed and conceived? unknown! 
this clod 

Lives surely through some higher 
energy; 


For from itself alone it could not be! 


Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 

Created me! Thou source of life and 
good! 

Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright 
plenitude 

Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring | 

Over the abyss of death; and bade it | 
wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little 
sphere, 

Even to its souree—to Thee—its Author 
there. 


Who taught my infant lips to pray, 

To love God’s holy word and day, 

And walk in wisdom’s pleasant way? 
My mother. 


And can I ever cease to be 
Affectionate and kind to thee 
Who wast so very kind to me,— 
My mother. 


Oh no, the thought I cannot bear; 
And if God please my life to spare 
I hope I shall reward thy care, 
My mother. 


When thou art feeble, old and gray. 
My healthy arms shall be thy stay, 
And I will soothe thy pains away, 
My mother. 


And when I see thee hang thy head, 

’Twill be my turn to watch thy bed, 

And tears of sweet affection shed,— 
My mother. 


Where the West Begins 


Out where the handclasp’s a little 
stronger, 
Out where a smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where the sun’s a little brighter, 
Where the snow that falls is a trifle 
whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee bit 
tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there is laughter in every stream- 
let flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less 
of sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the making 
Where fewer hearts with despair are 
aching; 
That’s where the West begins. 
Where there is more of singing and less 
of sighing, 
Where there is more of giving and less 





O thoughts ineffable! O visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of 


hee, 
Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our 
breast, 
And waft its homage to Thy Diety. 








ng 
bosom too 


God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can | 


soar, 
| Thus seek thy presence--Being wise 
and good! ; 
| Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, 
adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no 
more 


The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 
—Gabriel Romanovitch Derzhavin. 


My Mother | 


Who fed me from her gentle breast 

And hushed me in her arms to rest, 

And on my cheek sweet kisses prest 
My mother. 


When sleep forsook my open eye, 

Who was it sung sweet lullaby 

And rocked me that I should not cry? 
My mother. 


Who sat and watched my infant head | 
When sleeping in my cradle bed, | 
And tears of sweet affection shed? | 

My mother. | 
| 
| 
| 


When pain and sickness made me cry, 

Who gazed upon my heavy eye, _ ; 

And wept, for fear that I sheuld die? 
My mother. 


Who ran to help me when I fell 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the part to make it well? 
My mother. 


| He’d find himself a-plowing in a mighty | 


That he’d build a_ reputation 


of buying, 
And a man makes friends without half 
trying— 
That’s where the West begins. 
Arthur Chapman. 


Bill’s in the Legislature 


I've got a letter, parson, 
uway out West, 

An’ my old heart is heavy as an anvil 
in my breast, 
so nicely planned 

Should wander from the right and come | 
to such a bitter end. 

I told him when he left us, only three | 
short years ago, 

crooked row; 

He’d miss his father’s counsel and his | 
mother’s prayers, too, 

But he said the farm was hateful, an’ | 
he guessed he’d have to go. 

I know there’s big temptations for a 
youngster in the West, 

But I believed our Billy had the cour- 
age to resist; 

An’ when he left I warned him of the 
ever waitin’ snares 


That lie like hidden serpents in life’s 


pathway everywheres. 


But Bill, he promised faithful to be care- 
ful, an’ allowed 

that’d 
make us mighty proud. 

But it seems as how my counsel sort o’ 
faded from his mind, 


And now he’s got in trouble of the 


very worstest kind! 


His letters came so seldom that I some- 
how sort o’ knowed \ 


from my son | 
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That Billy was a-trampin’ of a mighty 
rocky road; 
But never once imagined he would bow 
my head in shame, 
in the dust would woller his old 
daddy’s honored name. 


And 


He writes from out in Denver, an’ the 
story’s mighty short— 

I jess can’t tell his mother!—it’ll crush 
her poor old heart! 

An’ so I reckoned, parson, you might 
break the news to her— 

Bill’s in the Legislature but he doesn’t 
say what fur! 


| The Day’s Demand 


A time like this 





God give us men! 
demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands— 
Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not 

lie; 
Men who ean stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 
In publie duty and in private thinking 
For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little 
deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! freedom 
weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting jus- 


tice sleeps! 
—J. G. Holland. 


America for Me 


"Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel 
up and down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of 
renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the 
statues of the kings— 

But now I think I’ve had enough of anti- 
quated things. 





So it’s home again, and home again, 

America for me! 
My heart is turning home again, and 

there I long to be, 

| In the land of youth and freedom beyond 
the ocean bars, 

| Where the air is full of sunlight and the 

flag is full of stars. 


| : 
/ Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s 


power in the air; 
To think the boy whose future I had once | And Paris is a woman's 


town, with 
flowers in her hair; 

And its’s sweet to dream in Venice, and 
it’s great to study Rome; 

But when it comes to living there is no 
place like home. 


I like the German fir-woods, in green 
battalions drilled; 

| like the gardens of Versailles, with 
flashing fountains filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, 
and ramble for a day 

In the friendly Western woodland, where 
Nature has her way! 


I know that Europe’s wonderful, 
something seems to lack; 

The Past is too much with her, and the 
people looking back. 

But the glory of the Present is to make 
the Future free— 

We love our land for what she is and 
what she is to be. 


yet 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, 
America for me! 
| want a ship that’s westward bound to 
plough the rolling sea, 
To the blessed Land of 
beyond the ocean bars 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the 
flag is full of stars. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Room Enough 
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Teaching of Agriculture and How to Prepare for It 


Ho question of teaching Ayrieulture 


in the public schools of the country 
Is receiving peneral recoenition. ‘There 
is searcely a convention of educators or 
of farmers where the subject is not dis- 
All 


ognize the importance of the question 


cussed in some phase or other. rec 

as relating to the future development of 
our country and all avree that the great 

est hindrance to the universal adoption 
of the subject into the curriculum of the 
rural and grade schools is the Jack of 
qualified teachers, 

the National 
Kducation A; in Detroit, Dr. 
C. H. Lane, chief specialist of the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, urewed that 


At the recent session of 


sociation, 


Agriculture be mace a part of the rural 
school program, declaring: that the teach 
in the rural schools is 
a paramount issue. United Stutes Sei: 

tor James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of New 
York, in a recent address before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
declared that the steady drift of the boys 
and girls from the farm to the city is 
due to deficient rural schools. He said, 
‘*| believe that the next great organized 
effort for the advancement of agricul- 
ture and the preservation of a thrifty 
and contented population must di- 
rected toward the upbuilding of the 
country school. Work of this sort is in 
line with the highest purpose of govern- 
ment and upon its successful accomplish- 


ing of Agriculture 


be 


ment must rest the continued success of 
our wonderful experiment in democracy. 
] am of the opinion that the cumulative 
effect of the efforts being put forth for 
the advancement of agriculture will re- 
tard, and perhaps do away with, the de- 
population of the country district.’’ 

Wherever intelligent agricultural work 
has been done in the schools the results 
have been gratifying. The agricultural 
papers contain accounts of hundreds of 
cases where such work in the schools has 
created new interest, not only in the 
school work, but also in the agriculture 
of the entire section, often regenerating 
the social life of the community. 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, Director of the 
New York State Experiment Station, 
makes a contribution to the subject when 
he says, ‘We shall notdo all we hope in 
the regeneration of agriculture through 
our efforts with those who have passed 
out of the formative period of life. The 
hope of the agriculture of the future lies 
with those who are found on the road to 
school each morning with their dinner 
pails and bundles of books. Here is the 
opportunity for constructive work. As 
a means of accomplishing constructive 
work in the interest of agriculture with 
our own people, our colleges of agricul- 
ture and our schools of agriculture al- 
ready have an established place of great 
usefulness. But these not go far 
enough. If anyone has ever entertained 
the notion that our colleges of agricul- 
ture, great as they are, will ever train 
within their walls more than a small per- 
centage of the people on the land, he has 
entertained a fallacy.’’ 


do 


‘*Agriculture is more and more coming |’ 


to be considered a fit subject of study for 
the elementary schools,’’ says Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, ‘‘but the need of trained teachers 
is widely recognized as a serious hin- 
drance.’’ 

Good teachers who can teach agricul- 
ture are hard to find and the demand 
for such teachers is so great that the 


hest paying positions go to them. Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Education show that teachers with | 


agricultural training receive material 


increases of 
ability to teach agriculture. Such teach- 


ers are always sure of good positions, 


especially if they can teach related sub- 


jects. Agriculture is not a difficult sub- 
ject to teach if the teacher is properly 
prepared, 


It used to be thought that Agricul- | 


ture could not be effectively taught with- 
out expensive laboratory outfit. Of course 
laboratory work is essential, but the ap- 
not be expensive. Such 
materials as may be needed can be col- 


paratus need 


Jected in almost any school district, for 
‘nono other studies do home-made appli- 


Faunces come so near equaling bought ap- 








paratus as in Agriculture. Tin cans, per- 
forated and unperforated, glass jars, 
soup plates, lamp chimneys, bottles, 
family scales, spring balances, are as 
useful and practical as more showy and 
expensive apparatus. 

The school farm is recommended as of 
great assistance, but this is not always 
possible in unconsolidated schools. Many 
teachers meet the problems of the lack 


|of a school farm by having the pupils 


work out on the home farm the prin- 
ciples learned at Oftentimes 
father and son work out together the 
principles learned by the son at school. 

The lack of competent teachers is a 
condition that is likely to prevail for 
some time to come. Summer Normals 
and the Institutes are doing what they 
ean to supply the need, but their work 
at best is only spasmodic and fragmen- 
tary. Their chief value, perhaps, is in 
their suggestion and direction for future 
individual study. 

Correspondence courses, of which there 
are several good ones, are an efficient 
and usually a satisfactory means for the 
teacher to obtain an adequate academic 
and professional knowledge of Agricul- 
ture. Many successful teachers of Agri- 
culture are self-trained through reading 
and correspondence courses. Agriculture 
easily lends itself to the correspondence 
method of teaching, which is proven by 
the fact that about nine-tenths of all 
agricultural teaching is done in this way. 
The tens of thousands of bulletins issued 
every year by our departments of agri- 
culture, experiment stations, and col- 
leges, are all a form of correspondence 
teaching. The fact that this extension 
work is increasing every year among 
farmers is proof of the value and effi- 
ciency of this kind of instruction. 

The lessons given by correspondence 
institutions are usually prepared by com- 
petent authorities, while the privilege 
accorded students of asking for needed 
information and the duty imposed of 
writing out answers to important ques- 
tions tend to fix the facts in mind even 
better than would be possible by oral 
methods. The better correspondence 
schools review and grade the lessons of 
their students. 

With the training that comes from a 
well laid out course in agricultural edu- 
cation the teacher will find his power as 
a teacher greatly multiplied. The funda- 
mentals of Agriculture are intensely in- 
teresting to both boys and girls. A self- 
trained teacher need have no fear that 
he will not be able to get satisfactory 
results from his teaching. It is not 
claimed by even the strongest believers 


school. 


salary by reason of their | 


' in self-training that it is possible for an 
agriculture teacher to transform a class 
of ordinary school boys into scientific 

| farmers at once. That is too much to 

expect, just as it it too much to expect 
|'a physiology teacher to make his class 
into a lot of skilled surgeons. All the 


| to stimualte the interest of his class in 


agriculture teacher can expect to do is | 


agriculture by teaching them the whys | 


; and the wherefores of the common farm 
operations, to teach them how to inter- 
pret bulletins and other forms of farm 

| literature and Jead them to consideration 

(of agriculture as a life vocation. If the 

- teacher in his class what Dr. 
Carver terms ‘‘rural-mindedness,’”’ the 
ability to get the satisfaction of life out 
of the things provided by the country, 
he is a successful agriculture teacher. 
This ability can be acquired by self- 

| training just as the ability to teach any 

| other subject can be acquired by self- 
| training. 

| No propaganda has ever equalled the 

' growth of the agricultural idea in the 

| schools. It has come to stay. The 

| growth of boys’ and girls’ clubs move- 
ment has been marvelous. So strongly 
has the agricultural idea gripped the 
| minds of some leaders that they main- 
ltain that agricultural education in the 
schools has already outgrown its voca- 
tional character, their thought being 
that, whether boys apply their knowl- 
' edge in actual work on the farm or en- 
ter a trade or a profession, their agri- 
cultural training in the school has taught 
them to think and act in terms of in- 
dustry which is an important element 
in their education. _Whether we accept 
this view or not there is no doubt that 
the general adoption of agriculture in 
the public schools of the country will do 

; much to promote all-round American 

| efficiency. : 

The teacher can render no greater ser- 
vice than to prepare for a part in the 
great nation-wide movement for the 
betterment of rural life through the 
teaching of Agriculture in the public 
schools. It will not only increase his 
power and influence as a leader in the 


instills 





ample rewards in the way of increased 
emolument. The wise teacher will get 
ready, and the opportunity offered by 
correspondence courses is one of which 
many may take advantage. 





Code of Morals for Schools 


The National Institution for Moral 
Instruction whose headquarters is in 
Washington has instituted a contest for 
a child’s code of morals, out of which it 
hopes to obtain a standard code for gen- 
eral use in the schools and homes of the 
country. Seventy code writers, ap- 
pointed by State Superintendents of 
Education and other prominent edu- 
cators, will compete, each submitting a 
code, limited to 3,000 words, and for the 
best a prize of $5,000 will be paid. 
Thousands of written and unwritten codes 
will be sifted, and the results are ex- 
pected to reflect the precepts and princi- 
ples of mothers, men of affairs, and edu- 
cators. A board of three judges will se- 
lect the best of the seventy codes sub- 
mitted, and efforts will be made to have 
it placed in general use in the schools. 
The old-fashioned precepts of right and 
wrong will, of course, be the basis of all 
the documents, but the institution ex- 








| 
| 


| 


| 


| 











community, but. it will return to him | 
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pects the writers to go further than that 
and to have their codes embody rules of 
honor, courtesy, refinement, and in- 
dustry. 

The $5,000 award has been offered by 
(a business man, who desires his identity 
| withheld for the present. 





_ Automatic Sprinklers in School; 
The ‘‘Automatic Sprinkler Diffuser’ 
is a publication issued monthly jn the 
interests of automatic sprinklers, It js 
published in New York City. 

The January number is devoted to the 
use of the automatic sprinkler in schools, 
and the statements made should come to 
the attention of every school official who 
has to do with school buildings of more 
than one story. It is startling to read 
that in 1915 there were 260 school fires, 
with a total loss of $5,400,200. The 
horror of the Collinwood, Ohio, sehoot, 
eight years ayo, in which 170 children 
and two teachers were incinerated, 
caused a commendable period of activity 
in the way of bettering schoolhouse con- 
ditions as regards fine hazards. But as 
time passed, much of this has given way 
to the old procedure of taking chances, 
Of course, there are more fire escapes, 
fire drills and better construction, but 
these do not always avuil. The fire at 
St. John’s School, Peabody, Mass., in 
October 1915, resulted in the loss of 
twenty-one lives, and the investigating 
officials declare that automatic sprinklers 
in the basement would have saved those 
lives. 

A few comparisons between the rate 
of burning of schools and of other sup- 
posedly more dangerous Classes are given 
in this publication. ‘*Schools and col- 
leges burn up faster than flour mills, 
packing establishments, textile mills, 
furniture manufactories and other in- 
dustries fire insurance companies con- 
sider more than ordinarily hazardous, 
classes which some insurance companies 
will not insure at all unless the risks are 
under automatic sprinkler protection. 
But, strange to say, schools and colleges 
are not yet ranked among ‘special 
hazard,’ a classification certainly 
merited by their fire record. In a period 
of six years, schools and colleges were 
number thirteen in the list of rapidly 
burning classes; fiour mills, number fif- 
teen; packing establishments, seven- 
teen; textile mills, eighteen, and furni- 
ture manufactories, twenty. All of 
them, considering the lesser rate of 
burning, are safer places than schools. 
Yet fond parents would consider children 
to be in grave peril from fire if a school 
session was held in a furniture factory. 
Well, if fires occur so frequenty in 
schools, why is it we have not heard of 
more catastrophes, some may question. 
The answer is simple: 85 per cent of 
the fires since the Collinwood, except 
Peabody, have occurred when classes 
were not in session. ’’ 

A considerable part of the contents of 
this issue is made up of the proceedings 
of school and city officials in regard t 
safeguarding the school buildings in this 
case, and of warnings of inspectors 
and newspapers concerning the risks 
which are being run. It is evident that 
many places, especially those near the 
Peabody fire, are taking extra precaur 
tions since that disaster, and the instal- 
lation of automatic sprinklers in the 
basement of many schools is under way. 

sascha 

He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 





than he that taketh a city. Solomon. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See ‘“Can’t You Talk?” on pages 30 and 31 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 


cation. Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. t 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Grinnel 


April Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


HIS is an April that is different 
T from any we have had before in that 

it is the Shakespeare Tercentenary. 
It is one of the finest of chances to give 
our pupils a vital interest in the best 
literature because it is celebrated over 
the whole country. You who teach in 
the lower grades may think that the 
study of Shakespeare is too old and too 
hard for your pupils and, generally 
speaking, of course it is. But no child 
old enough to go to school is too young 
to have an interest in Shakespeare cul- | 
tivated on this memorial year. ‘Tell the 
children in your room the simplified | 
story of at least one Shakespeare play, 
‘The Tempest, ’’ or ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’’ F 





or ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’ or 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’’ or some other, 
using your judgment as to what parts to | 
leave out. Make them acquainted with | 
some of Shakespeare’s characters, the | 
dainty Ariel, Prospero, Miranda and 
Ferdinand; Oberon and ‘Titania’ with | 
their train of fairies, the frolicsome | 


Portia, Rosalind 


Puck, Nick Bottom; 
make them 


and Orlando,--enough to 
want to know more. 

The reason for this is not primarily to 
give them an interest in Shakespeare. 
The three hundred year anniversary is 
only an occasion. It is to make them 
interested in all good literature. Such 
an attempt cannot be begun too soon. 


| The average number of days that the 


boys in our country go to school is only 
a little more than a thousand. Think of 
it! 


You have the boy now, but oh, in what | 
| a little while your chance with him will 


be gone forever! Every atom of inter- 
est in good literature implanted today 
in his heart is a seed that has in it pos- 


i sibilities of growing like the mustard 
| seed to the lifelong profit and enjoyment 


of the pupil. And in a pitifully large 
number of cases the school is the only 
place where the seed will be planted. 
You are doing a splendid thing when 
you do this. 

“The children’s time 
to be wasted on trash,’’ 
me’!o for every schoolroom. 


is too valuable 
may well he a 
You are 





striving along this line I know. One of 
our correspondents wants to know where 
she can get some good stories to tell 
pupils in the first, second and third 
grades. I am glad she is planning to 
tell them and not read them; for the 
telling is the touchstone to the hearts 
of little children. You may, even with 
the most laudable purpose, sometimes 
read aloud to them something that does 
not get hold of their interest, but you 


can’t tell children stories in which they: 


are not interested. 
Like a directly sent answer to this 


| question came to my sight a little pam- 


phlet from the American Library Associa- 
tion Publishing Board, 78 Kk. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill., advertising a 
‘“‘Graded List of Stories for Reading 
Aloud,’’ compiled by Harriet E. Hassler 
and Carrie k. Scott, for ten cents. I 
think that any other educational pub- 
lishing firm to which our correspondent 
would write also would send her a list; 
and the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., ‘‘would send her reading lists 
of everything under the sun,’’ as our 
librarian phrases it, free. I hope every 
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Plying their 


There are in this loud stunmng tide 
Of human care and crime, _ 
With whom the melodies’ abide) 
Of th’ everlasting chime: 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
r daily bask with busier feet_ 
Because their secret. souls a holy 

John Keble. 


strain repeat. 
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Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient ot is sent, otherwise they 


Iowa. 


one of you will send for the three 
pamphlets entitled ‘‘A Reading Course 
for Boys,’’ ‘‘A Reading Course for 
Girls,’’ and ‘‘A Reading Course for Par. 
ents.”’ Send to the Home Education 
Division of the Bureau of Education 
Washington, D. C., for them. ' 

‘*T don’t believe I ever could have too 
much busy work,’’ writes a correspond- 
ent who requests us to print as many 
suggestions as possible for profitable 
seat work for a rural school. The fact 
is that it isn’t easy to find busy work 
that is thoroughly profitable, and it isn’t 
at all easy to find busy work that is 
new. Sometimes it seems as if every- 
thing in that line had been written about 
many times. 

Another of our members writes, ‘Will 
you please discuss this question in your 


|magazine: Is departmental teaching in 


the primary grades the right thing for 
If it is right, let us sustain 
and extend it. If it is 
wrong, let us pull it up root and branch.” 
The question is now open for discussion, 
And here is a quotation I found in an 


| educational report which is breezy enough 
| to make us all feel bright. 


“One ship drives east and another west 
With the selfsame winds that blow; 
"Tis the set of the sails and not the gales 
That sends them the way they go.” 


Teachers’ Exchange 


The rural school pupils of Miss Belle 
Biglowe, Osage, lowa, would be glad to 
correspond with pupils in California, the 
Gulf States, Hawaii, or the Philippines. 

The pupils of Miss Edna Brown, R. R. 
1, Epping, North Dakota, would like to 
exchange letters and drawings with 
pupils in New England, Florida, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

The pupils of Mr. W. R. Yarnall, Car- 
man, Nebraska, would like to correspond 
with pupils in the eastern states. 

A teacher of wide experience wishes 
to communicate with other teachers who 
might wish to spend a vacation the com- 
ing summer on the coast of Massachu- 
setts, and also to attend Harvard Sum- 
mer School. Address, Box 12, Inter: 
laken, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Miss Miriam N. Birdselle, Muskegon, 
Michigan, R. R. 17, would like to hear 
from teachers in California, Florida, 
Alaska or Philippine Islands, with the 
cbject of exchanging letters between 
fourth, seventh and eighth grades. 

The pupils of Miss Margaret Kyle, 
Tarkio, Missouri, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of other schools. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
of Hayden, Utah, would like to exchange 
letters with the pupils of the same 
grades in New England, the middle, or 
southern states. Hayden is situated in 
the former Uintah Indian reservation, 
which has been open to settiement only 
about ten years so we can tell you some 
thing about pioneering. We have many 
Indian neighbors and can tell you some 
thing of their customs. There are seven 
in our eighth grade, nine in our seventh, 
and fourteen in our sixth.—Maud 
Parks, teacher. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
An April Fool Jolly and Profitable 


There is always something of a spirit 
of mischief abroad on April Fool Day, 
and to turn it into a useful channel 
found this plan very successful. I oy 
up verses and read them to the pupils 
about a week before April first, 
then again just the day before, and sug 

(Continued.on page 64) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See “‘Can’t You Talk ?’’ on pages 30 and 31 of this issue.) 
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gested that some of them might have 
some fun that way too. The next day 


when I came back at noon I[ found them | 


scurrying in all directions. I wondered 
what was happening and discovered that 
the blackboard was washed. 
found the rooms well swept that eve- 

ning, and several other instances showed 

that some one, at least, had caught the 

spirit of fun and helpfulness. 

I had sent to Colgate’s some time be- 
fore this for the free samples they send | 
for schools. We had had the lessons on | 
the teeth and the pupils had signed the | 

. 4 . / 
cards. I pasted a piece of white writ- | 
ing paper to each little box, rolled it 
around and pasted it again. I told the 
pupils that evening that they were to, 
write a composition on ‘‘The Care of | 
the Teeth’’ and bring it the next day,— | 
that they were to be copied on the white 
paper and each was to take a roll as he 
marched out. I had written on each 
roll *‘April Fool.’’ It took only a very 
little time and pleased and amused them | 
very much. 

These are the verses. They were writ- 
ten first as a recitation to be used in an 
entertainment. 


APRIL FOOLERIES 


We're the April Fool folks, 
And we like to play jokes; 
But there's all kinds of jokes, don’t you | 
know? 
For some make you mad, 
And some make you sad, 
We've a new brand that we 
show. 


want to 


Il washed and dressed the baby clean, 
Put all her things in place; 
And then I said as cross and mean, 
‘Well, I never saw such a place!”’ 
When mother ran in to see what ’twas 
about 
I grabbed her and hugged her and then 
had to shout, 
**April Fool !”’ i 


a 





Easter Music 





When grandpa wrote he’d be at our house 
I knew pa’d be so glad 
I kept as still as any mous | 
When he came I said, so mad, 
** Just look who’s out there at our door!’’ 
When papa went | had to roar, | 
‘April Fool!’’ 


Ben had a lot of wood to pile; 

He worked, but couldn’t get through; 
l tinished it, then, after a while, 

I said, like some girls do, 
‘“‘Why don’t you make Ben pile that 

wood?”’ 

Pa started, and as quick’s I could, 
I yelled out, ‘‘April Fool!” 


| 





I sewed some buttons on for Kate— a 
She’s lots to do you know— 









‘Sixth ‘Grade Raffia Exhibit on 


The janitor | 


| eygs for Easter in the primary grades is 


| wall paper. 


; notes 


| we had learned the year before, and one 


| preciated that thought: 


came questions freely and al! about birds. 
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' Then when she thought that 
late, 
I poked and was so slow 
She picked it up herself to fix, 
And then I laughed and said, ‘‘Oh nix! 
April Fool!’’ 


Now this is the new kind of jokes 
We’re trying to advertise. 
t’s free; so try it on your folks; 
We’re sure its fame will rise. 
—E. R. NICHOLS, Indiana. 


Easter Suggestions 
A pretty way to make ‘‘busy work’”’ 


this: Cut eggs of white cardboard and 
on them paste small flowers cut from 
If the pasting is neatly done 
the eggs look as if hand-painted. Chil- 
dren like to write their lessons on Easter 
booklets formed by tying two of these 
eggs together with a bow of baby ribbon 
or san-silk. 

If desired, the flowers can be pasted on 
real eggs, each child bringing a hard 
hoiled egg and the teacher furnishing 
flowers for them to paste on,—JENNIE 
CLARKE. 


Easter Music 
1 amused my youngsters last Easter 
hy drawing on the board a staff with the 
clef sign made like a bunny and the 
like colored Easter eggs.—E. 
BLANCHE BURKETT, Washington. 


April Language Calendar 

**Oh, come and see this pretty bird,’’ 
called Kthel from the yard the first 
morning of April. Her tone of voice as- 
sured me it was no * ‘April Fool,’’ and 
stepping to the window, I saw a_ blue- 
bird on one of the lower limbs of a large 
maple near the house. 

I had just arranged the date book on 
our April Calendar and ‘‘Mr. Bluebird’’ 
coud not have visited us at a more op- 
portune time. 


We gathered on the walk and watched 
him for some time, till the ringing of 
the bell called us into our room. 

Do you think I needed to suggest a 
topic for our morning talk? Lvery one 
was eager to talk about our caller! We 
sang ‘‘The Birds Are Coming,’’ a song 


of the older girls read ‘‘The Bluebird’’ 
by Felicia Hemans. How much we ap- 


‘*The bluebird, he comes first, you know, 
Like a flower that has taken wing.’’ 


‘“*May we have a picture of Mr. Blue- 
bird on our Calendar?’’ ‘‘May we have 
Bird Calendar this month?’’ Thus 


she'd be | 





April 1915 


For dates we used a book as in Janu-| On the last day of March she read thy 
ary; on one page we placed a picture of | children stories of really pleasurable 
the bird studied and on the opposite the | jokes, and was pleased to hear, ‘*{’q }; x 
date. Mr. Bluebird occupied the first 
page. We had pictures of most of our | 

pleased when she gets my joke?” Be. 


song birds, their eggs, nest, or some ob- 
ject associated with the bird studied. | fore the good-night song was sung she 
For a border, we had birds and nests. | mysteriously announced that each child 
A real hanging nest ornamented the top | might bring two walnut shells the next 
of the calendar. We read the ‘‘Stories | day. The questions came in with even 
of Birds’’ from ‘‘Seaside and Wayside | greater abundance than the shells, by 
Series,’’ and each day the children were | no enlightenment was given. 


| to play a joke on Billy like that;” ope 


il fool papa;’’ and ‘*Won’t mama be 


given some facts to find out at home. 


We paid special attention to the good 
the birds did for us in the destruction 
of harmful insects. : 

Some days our lessons were oral, some 
days written. I planned to have the les- 
sons about the birds that were of most 
use to the farmers written, and these the 
children were allowed to take home. In 
that way we corrected many false im- 
pressions some of ‘‘our fathers’’ had 
concerning our feathered friends. When 
Lucy came into the schoolroom the morn- 
ing after she had taken home her Robin 
paper, she said, “Papa said to tell you 
he is sorry he killed so many robins last 
| year, but he thought they were only 
| worthless thieves, good for nothing but 
to eat cherries.’’ 

Our drawing lessons were based on 
spheres and modifications of the sphere. 
We modeled nests, pressing tiny pieces 
| of twigs, strings, and hair into the soft 
| clay till they looked jike real nests. 





made eggs and painted them in their 
natural color. Many lesson papers on 
birds were handed 
best were bound into booklets. These 
were fastened to the calendar below the 
date book. 

On the last day we put “April’’ at the 





sang “The Birdies Ball,’’ we placed the 
calendar in its place on the wall.—Mrs. 
JOHN R. TIMMONS, Pennsylvania. 


A Tense Tree 


The use of the pictured device on this 
page has been very helpful in teaching 
verbs. Four principal parts are used, 





Patron’s Day—Lthoda Strawbridge, Teacher. 


the present, past, present participle and 
perfect participle. The figures 
on the tense tree refer to these 
forms. The forms are common 
(com.), progressive (prog.), 
passive (pass.) and emphatic 
(emp.) Suppose we want the 
future perfect progressive form 
of the verb ‘‘see.’’ The prin- 
ciple parts are, (1) see, (2) saw, 
(8) seeing, (4) seen. We find 
the auxiliaries ‘‘shall’’ or ‘‘will 
have been’’ (‘‘seeing,’’) which 
is the third form; or if we wish 
the present emphatic we have 
**do”’ or ‘‘does’’ (‘‘see’’). Af- 
ter using this a day or two 
many of the pupils will have 
the picture in mind so that they 
need not refer to the paper at 
all. They all learn the forms 
much eaiser than by the old 
way. I have pictured only the 
indicative mode. The others 
may be made like it.—Ipa L. 
STEVENS, Washington. 


April Fool Ideas 


Miss Fay’s fears increased as 
April first approached, for some 
of her grade children had in- 
timated coarse jokes. She de- 
cided that something must be 
done to stem the tide and this 
is what she did. 


Indicative Mode 


A Tense Tree 


We | 


in and some of the | 


top of the calendar, ornamented with | 
bird and nest, and, marching, while we | 


| “Wait for the writing period,” she 
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said. Just after opening exercises Miss 
Fay passed a large shoe box containing 
suspicious looking envelopes, _ tightly 
sealed. The pupils eagerly took the en- 
velopes, but fearing an April Fool, they 
refrained from opening them for several 
seconds. Suddenly a more venturesome 
lad announced, ‘‘It’s candy!’’ and en- 
velopes came open rapidly and there was 
much delight because this teacher’s abil- 
ity to make fudge was already known in 
the community. 

At the writing period thirty little 
children were told to ‘‘write a little 
‘lovey’ note to mama and place it in 
the walnut shell.’’ After the papers 



































April Language Calendar 


were neatly tucked in the shells, each 
two were glued together and carri 
home to be happily received. ; 
The day passed without a single 
naughty trick being played by a second 
grade pupil. Bobby, the dull boy, fooled 
his teacher by spelling all his words cor- 
rectly, and Jennie didn’t whisper once 
When at evening with simulated geo 
tude Miss Fay said, ‘‘You don't a 
natural today. Are you il!?”” there was 
a most joyful chorus of ** April Fool!”"— 
KATHRYN SHEPARDSON, Washington. 


Ix. April 


For a blackbcard border for April, : 
have my pupils cut umbrellas from wal : 
paper or some light color. The — 
ones I paste in a row on the blackbo 





and underneath I write: ‘April shower, 
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‘ h May flowers. ’’ 
i ring we made Quotation Book- 
For cover designs each pupil chose 
jis favorite flower. It was drawn and 
ginted on white drawing paper. We 
od the booklets with green ribbon. 
the first quotation was, *‘The school- 
room is a garden fair; the children are 
the flowers that blossom there.’’ The 
other quotations we selected from our 
eading and language lessons and from 
Memory Books that I had. We hada 
collection of about fifty at the end of 
m. 
oo is the way I remembered my 
pupils one year at Kastertime. I traced 
little aster baskets (the pattern was 
taken from a Primary Plans Magazine) 
on white drawing paper. The baskets 
had a tiny duck on each side; these were 
wlored a light yellow and the basket part 
een. I then took white tissue paper 
that had been cut into long fine strips. 
(Some I saved from a box where dishes 
were packed, but cotton batting would be 
just as good if not better.) I lined each 
basket with that. I then sent the pupils 
into the hall and told them not to come 
back until I called them. I then very 
quickly put a generous handful of Kaster 
egg candies into each little nest, and a 
card cut in the shape of a little ‘‘*bunny”’ 
on which | had written the pupil’s name. 
[then hid the baskets in various places 
around the room and called the children 
tocome in and find their Master baskets. 
0f course they were delighted when 
they found them and I felt fully repaid 
for the work and expense.—R. G. W., 
lowa. 
An Eastern Egg Game 


My pupils like this game, which they 
call ‘Kaster Eggs.’’ One player is the 
rabbit, another is the catcher. All other 
players are seated on the recitation 
bench; they are the eggs. The rabbit 
comes to each egg and whispers a color, 
then goes to one side. ‘The catcher calls 
acolor and if any egg has been named 
that color he runs around through the 
hall and back to his first place. It isa 
straight race; the catcher cannot turn 
back to catch the egg. Any egg caught 
isout of the game and goes to stand by 
therabbit. The last one caught is the 
next catcher. — Mrs. S. C. HUNTER, 
Pennsylvania. 


Easter Egg Word Contest 


The pupils may be allowed to make 
the preparations for this puzzle word 
contest with the exception of writing 
the words. Supply each child with white 
manila paper, scissors and a pattern of 
an egg natural size. Collect the eggs 
when cut and write a word from review 
lessons on each egg. Then cut the egg 
irregularly into two or three pieces. Di- 
vide the class into groups and give each 
group a certain number of eggs to see 
who can put the most together, giving 
words correctly, in five minutes’ time. 
They may also work individually on this 
for busy work, writing on their tablets 
the words found. 

Pupils like very much to prepare puz- 
les of this kind for themselves, select- 
it words from their readers.—V. C. F., 

inois, 


An Easter Party 


We had a good time at our Easter 
party. Little invitations cut from card- 
board in egg shape, colored with water 
colors, were made by the pupils and sent 
out the day before, bearing this legend: 


Kaster Fun 
Happy School 
April, 1915 
The party started with a novel egg- 
hunt. Blindfolded, the first grade hunted 
for colored eggs hidden in various corners 
ofthe room. ‘Ihe one finding the most 
“gs ina given time was given a tiny 
€r bunny as a prize. 
Then there was a bunny hunt by the 
seond grade. Hach child was given a 
tard reading “‘Keep a Lookout for the 
ae: To this card a string was 
re ched, Here and there the young- 
se ran, winding their strings as they 
aaa e bunnies were at the other 
ndof the strings. The one coming to 
'8 first received a white cotton bunny 
48 & prize, 
ip was a ‘“‘shell contest’’ for the 
shell grade. Uncolored and colored egg- 
* § Were scattered on the floor in the 
ntoftheroom. Each pupil was given 
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a spoon and told to get as many eggs as 
possible into a basket at the back of the 
room ina given time. No one was al- 
lowed to use his hands in any way in lift- | 
ing the egys, and time was called 
promptly. To make it more exciting the 
different colored shells had different val- 
ues; white eggs counted five, yellow sev- | 
en, red eight, blue ten, and gold twelve. | 
There were more white eggs than any | 
other kind. This contest was very ex- | 
citing.. The one who got the highest 


a prize. 

Then there was a ‘‘pinning contest’’ 
for the fourth grade. A large bunny 
holding an egg was tacked on a_ board. 
The one who, blindfolded, succeeded in | 
putting a pin in the egg received as a 
prize a big chocolate rabbit. The victrola 
added an additional flavor to the after- 
noon’s fun while the children enjoyed 
their egg sandwiches and candy eggs. 
They went home, carrying with them a 
joy which I am quite sure fills a prom- 
inent place on the memory shelf of their 
schooldays.—P. B. R., Pennsylvania. 


What We Do on Easter | 


We decorate the room with Easter lilies 
and rabbits, drawn on the board, and cut 
from paper. For language | give each 
pupil an Easter card from my postcard | 
box, telling each to let no one else see it, | 
but to study it and make upa story about 
it. When the pupils come to class the | 
cards are placed side by side where all 
can see them. IlWach pupil tells his story 
and the rest watch the cards to see which 
one he had. 

A chief inducement to work in these 
spring days in our little prairie school- 
house is hearing the meadow-larks around 
us sing ‘* You-had-bet-ter-get-to-work.’”’ 
—K. L., lowa. 


score received a large chocolate egg as | ZA: 
y 


An Easter Program 

The schoolroom may be decorated in 
green and white with the blackboards 
entirely covered with large sprays of 
white daisies drawn with crayon. Where 
stems come together a large bow of white | 
tissue may he pasted to the board. ‘Bor- | 
row a green rug if possible for the little | 
speakers to stand on and have a bouquet | 
of white flowers on the desk, Easter lilies | 
if possible. The children who take part in | 
the program may be dressed in white ! 
and wear green sashes. A_ simple sash 
of bunting or tarletan is all that is neces- 
sary and usually gives a satisfaction to 
the child and parent out of all propor- 
tion to the slight expense and effort re- 
quired to get it. 

In the corner of the room may stand 
the butterfly tree. This is just a group 
of large branches with opening buds, 
which can stand in a pail of water. 
Wrap the pail around with dark green 
tissue paper and to the branches fasten 
by fine black thread a great many colored 
butterflies, these being previously made | 
by the children during drawing periods. | 
The slightest breeze will keep them mov- | 
ing and the sight is very pretty. | 


PROGRAM | 


Welcome Song. 

Quotation roll call, each child repeat- 
ing a spring quotation. 

Short talk by pupil about Spring. 

Short talk by pupil about Birds. 

Solo by small child. 

Recitation, ‘‘I do not own an inch of | 
land.’’—Lucy Larcom. | 

Recitation, ‘‘Out in the fields with 
God. ”’—Klizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Puzzles and conundrums to be answered 
by names of birds. 

Short paper by boy on ‘‘What we can 
do for our city this spring.’’ (Teacher 
helps boy prepare by suggestions about 
cleaning up our own yards, planting | 
seeds, etc.) | 

Song by school, ‘‘ Robin Redbreast. ’’ 

Guessing birds by pictures. 

Paper by girl, ‘‘My Flower Garden. ’’ 

Short talk by visitor on planting 
flowers. 

Distribution of butterflies from the 
tree. Several smaller children give them 
to the visitors for souvenirs. A little 
verse is written on the under side of the | 
wings and the upper side is decorated in | 
gay colors with spots of gold. 

Closing song, by the school. 

The parents may be invited to this 
program by little invitations which the 
children make themselves, decorating 
with little drawings of pussy willows.— 





GERTRUDE F. CRANE, Missouri. | 
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Seeds and Bulbs 
For School Children 





Superior Flower Seeds (50 sorts)........ ..... At 1 and 2 Cents Per Packet 
Superior Vegetable Seeds (40 sorts)......... At 1 and 2 Cents Per Packet 
Best Flowering Bulbs (30 sorts) ...............c0eeeeeee At 2 and 3 Cents Each 


Also Strawberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, Paper Flower Pots, 
Resurrection Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, ete. 

ALL AT 2 OR 3 CENTS EACH when supplied to Schools or Clubs of 
School Children. 


All Select, New, and Highly Improved Varieties 
Ea DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants and bulbs for 


educational and experimental purposes among school chil- 

dren is now so general that we have organized a depart- 
ment to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of some of the 
new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2 or 3 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children in their 
quest for knowledge and experience in Horticulture and to 
introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into new homes. 

Teachers or representatives of Civic bodies, women’s clubs, 
etc., are invited to apply for illustrated list of varieties, which 
also contains full instructions for ordering. 

We will send as many copies as can be used to 
among the pupils of any school. 

In writing ask for School Children’s List of Seeds and Bulbs 
and name the number you can use to advantage. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., *j2:!Cr'" Floral Park, N. Y. 


c 3 


The Schoolmate 
Monthly Magazine 


Official Organ of the School Garden Association of America 


Special 10-Cent Offer to School Children 


THE SCHOOLMATE, inspired and named by John Bur- 
roughs, Dr. Clara Barrus, and John Lewis Childs, is now a 
year old, and is meeting with a great reception. From every 
quarter comes letters of warmest praise and appreciation for 
the little magazine which was started primarily for children, 
but which has delighted and charmed adults as well. It is 
just what children have long needed, not only for its entertain- 
ing qualities, but for stimulating their love for nature and gar- 
dening, birds, beasts, insects, wild flowers, ete. 


advantage 








It is full of garden helps and is the official organ of the 
SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA. It also 
gives its readers Stories, Travel, Adventure, Sports and Pic- 
tures. The editors and writers, among whom are John Bur- 
roughs, Luther Burbank, Dr. Clara Barrus, C. G. Childs, Lora 
S. LaMance, John Lewis Childs, L. W. Brownell and many 
others, are all specialists in their line. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is only 25 Cents a year for single sub- 
scriptions, but to get it introduced in the schools, and to families where 
there are children, it is offered in clubs of twenty or more, (to be sent 
to one address each month for distribution) at only 10 cents a year. 


SAMPLES COPIES FREE 


Address, John Lewis Childs or The Schoolmate, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Artistic 
School Souvenirs 








All of our Souvenirs contain the usual 


Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated, 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
We make seven styles not shown here. 


inferior goods, 
Samples Free (except Mloral Book! 
agree to return them. 
All Souvenirs sent postpaid «i 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs 


pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
Give date when you must have them. 


extra charge for printing: names, 


May Flower Souvenirs 





Best Pfishes 







< , 
Witt pleasant 
f | 
mem yt happy 
days Spe nt togethe: 
" " 
n tne scho lroom j 
il 
rhs se T 5 
presented to you | 
st wi he Ss 


x 


A booklet of eight pages, 8'¢x5'%, front page 
beautifully lithographed in colors aud gold and em- 
bossed, led with cord and tassel, six designs assort- 
ed, pretty and inexpensive, The usual printing, 
names Of pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on inside 
pages, With a “Farewell Message” on the last page, 

Without photo, 12 or less for s5c., de for each addi- 
tional one, 

With fete of teacher, 12 or less for $1.10, 5e for 
each additional one, 


Water Lily Souvenirs 
aN 


Sey 





With pleasant memories of 





j 


Fy 


_ 


is 


¥ happy dans | 
h Spent together in the selhoolraci | 

\ this soitenir | 
is presented to ue tuith the 


hest wisles of pour teacher 






Sa 
ante d ee 

Size 44x6inches, The first card is elegantly litho- 
eraphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water, Colors always sent 
assorted, ‘The second card contains the special priat- 
ing of-the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
‘They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price.—One dozen or less, $1.00: each additional 
Souvenirde, With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, 
$1.25; additional ones, Sc each, 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED 
The Souvenirs were received O. K, in due time. 
T'am more than pleased with them, as were the 
children, They far surpassed what I thought 
Eva J. Henry, New Jersey, 





they would be. 


John Wilcox Est., 


Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 


out from the card like life, each in envelope, $e each, 
bossed, each in envelope, 10¢ each, 


color with water colors, le each, 
water colors, brush and instructions, 13c postpaid, 


name of School, ‘Teacher, Officers, 
The color work 
By making 


matter 


Catalog free. 
et and Basket of Flowers) to those who will 


Prices are 


prices quoted. No discount. 
When 


as there are pupils’ names to print. 


| Floral Wreath Souvenirs 
fo™ ; 








Extra heavy single cards 10x12, lithographed in 
colors and embossed, two designs, usual printing of 
Hames Of pupils, teacher, etc, On center panel, ribbon 
hangers, 

Without photo, $1 for [2 or less, 5¢ for each one in 
excess of 12, 

With Photo, $1.25 for i2 or less, 6¢ for each one in 
excess of 12, 


Pansy Souvenirs 


This isasingle heavy card, 7'4x7%{, elegantly litho- 
Kraphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
With ribbon hanger, The names of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, ete., are printed on the center panel, 
The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desired, 





The price without photo is 75e for 12 or less, 


$c for each one in excess of (2 : 
With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c for each 
one in excess of 12. 


Laster Post Cards at Wholesale Prices 


"ea Oa We have five extra fine 
rm, r) ms assortinents ; 

‘ Imported —A beautiful 
assortment of about 200 
designs, elegantly  litho- 
graphed in colors, silver 
and gold, embossed, equal 
to any sold at two for tive 
cents, You save a cent on 
each Card by ordering 
from us, fe each, 25 tor 
20c. 

Domestic —The best 
grade made in the United 
States, finely lithographed 
and embossed, Le each, 
25 for t5e. 

Novelty—The chickens, 
flowers, etc, are so heavily 
embossed that they stand 





Silk—Beautiful silk cards in exquisite colors, em- 


Watercolor — Beautiful designs lithographed to 
Box of 12 good 





Spring Busy Work 


The older boys and girls cut and painted 
various birds, then they drew trees on 
the board and fastened the birds to them. 
Flowers, like lilies and a — 
drawn near by. Kites were made from . AK Sager 
square sheets of colored paper folded. | ae Bag ne = pre el Fins this 
Thin strips of cong ee yot a | deen : DUSY Wor} 
along the greatest length and width. PS eta cteee GO bi ate 
With string and colored cloth or paper, wae. oo ee at the top 
a tail was made and fastened to the kite. ine din auiiek ta This tr Writ. 
They make a pretty border when made page of a booklet which is kept unt 
of different colors and hung: on burlap. end of the year, then take ws the 

My boys and girls liked this busy work AGNEs RuTH hein en home. 
very much. | passed patterns of butter- ici , Peat 
flies to each one and let them trace them More Busy Work 
on sheets of paper. ‘I'hen they cut out | [| find that my pupils in the second ani 
the butterflies, colored them, and pasted | third grade waste much paper if they a 
them on a sheet of mounting paper after | allowed to buy and keep their own tah 
folding each in half to make them appear | Jets. I collect the nickels and buy the 
tablets myself and in this way we seta 


as though they were flying away. — 

ANNA M. BorGSTEDE, New Jersey. few more for the money. Also the papers 
that are handed to me are of unifory 

size. 

When buying tablets I select those 
whose covers can be used either for dis. 
sected puzzles or language lessons, Th, 
children like to write little stories abo: 
these pretty pictures or pick out the dif. 
ferent objects that are found in each, 

I also save the cardboard backs of the 
tablets. In early spring I draw a large 
tulip pattern consisting of a flower anj 
two leaves, simple, and big enough ty 
cover the cardboard backs. We trace 
around these and then cut out twoo 
three dozen tulips from the cardboard, 
These we color with crayola on both sides 
--the tlowers yellow and red and the 
stem and leaves green. About four of 
these are ‘‘planted’’ in each window by 
tacking or pasting them to the window 
frame. 

Weare following as closely as possible 
the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
Self-Activity Class outline’ that was 
printed in the December, 1914, number, 
but I find that, although it is a great 
help to the pupils and furnishes seat 
work for most of them for the week, 
there are a number who by the middle 
of the week have handed in their neatly 
written papers. For those who are quick 
and exact I have prepared a set of cards 
which we eall ‘‘Jack-be-nimble’’ cards, 
Only those who have thoroughly prepared 
their daily lessons and have finished their 
Self-Activity work are allowed to come 
to my desk and get one of these cards, 
They are little surprises. 

One may have a picture of Jack and 
Jill pasted on one side and these words 
on the other. ‘‘Imagine that you are 
Jack. Write aletter to Old Mother Hub- 
bard telling her all about how you and 
Jill came to take that tumble.’’ Another 
may have a verse pasted on it with diree- 
tions to learn the verse and then printit. 
Some contain little questions on hygiene, 
others on music, arithmetic, drawing or 
story writing. As soon as you beginpre: 
paring thecards you will have no difficulty 
in finding material and the children are 
overjoyed with them, especially the cards 
that have the pretty little pictures pasted 
on them.—N. B. K., Nebraska. 


A Helpful Geography Device 


The teaching of the hemispheres, 
tropics, zones and continents in the lower 
classes involved a good deal of hardship 
for me until quite recently when I tried 
to work out a more satisfactory method 
in which a stronger appeal might be made 
to the interest of the students. : ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing very simple device met with im- 
mediate success and was welcomed él 
thusiastically each time it was used in 
the classroom. 

From a large sheet of black paper 
such as is used by tailors and dressmakers 
for drafting patterns, | cut two circles 
each thirty-six inches in diameter. These 
represented the two hemispheres. +¥° 
strips of white cardboard, each one-half 
inch wide, were cut for the equator, one 
for each hemisphere, four curved strips 

 _—aKaK———— 


Fully 


takes one piece of paper, one pict 

and aclasp. The picture is fastened 
the top of the paper by means of th, 
clasp. The child then writes the stor, 
which the picture suggests to him. Th 
story is handed in, graded, and returng: 








Dramatization in a Rural School 


I have the first three grades in a rural 
school with an average of eighteen in 
each grade. My pupils dramatize all the 
stories that are adapted to dramatiza- 
tion as they come to them. ‘The result 
is that it enables them to read with{better 
expression, for they catch the spirit of 
the story by performing the actions. It 
promotes interest, encourages their im- 
agination, develops originality and is one 
of the very best means to develop lan- 
guage in the child. ‘he discipline is 
better because the children are so much 
interested. Hach grade gains something 
from the others by listening. At the 
beginning of the year my third grade 
dramatized the first story in the ‘‘ Aldine 
Language BKook.’’ I knew that every 
one in the room was interested, but I 
did not realize to what extent until the 
next day when one tiny girl, a beginner, 
came to me and asked me timidly, ‘‘ Mith 
Blanche, are you going to have the 
monkey show again today?’’ 

Fellow teachers, it is really worth 
while, and [ hope every one is finding it 
out for herself.— BLANCHE DAUGHTREY, 
Virginia. 

Raising the Spelling Standard 


Desiring to raise the standard of spell- 
ing in my school, I adopted the follow- 
ing plan. At the beginning of the month 
every pupil is on the honor roll. If any 
one misses five words during the month 
he is dropped from the honor roll. ‘l'hose 
who remain on it at the end of the month 
are photographed. I have a Brownie 
camera and do the work myself. This 
picture is mounted on a paper bearing 
the names of Honor Pupils. At the end 
of the year each pupil who has been on 
the honor roll every month receives a 
booklet containing a picture of the honor 
roll pupils for every month. 

So often in primary classes it is difficult 
to determine the standings of pupils 
each month that I devised the following 
plan. I asked each pupil to purchase a 
tive-cent note-book, and each day’s lesson 
is done in this book. They are marked 
by the teacher, and the pupils are not 
allowed to change the work but must 
make their corrections on another page. 
‘Lhe pupils are required to take the books 
home for inspection each month.  ‘l'his 
plan makes children careful and does 
away with the wasting of paper, as no 
pupil is allowed to tear a page from his 
note-book.—MYRTIA M. HOWEs, New 
York. 


Busy Work 


In every room there are children who 
tinish their work early and they must be 
provided with other work. ‘To meet this 
demand, I have pictures which the chil- 
dren have cut from papers and brought 
to school, a tablet of small sheets of 
paper and paper clasps. These are placed 
on the table where the children can easily 
get them for themselves. When his work 
is finished the child comes to the table, 

Three 


Three Hundred Books at 5e Each 3:: 


Titles are given in list of the Instructor Literature Series. All of these books « 
either selected or prepared for school use. They furnish the finest assortment 4 
Supplementary Reading for all Grades. Tried in thousands of schools and yr 
stantly growing in favor. Every school needs books of this sort. They “ 
equally useful in the well equipped graded school of the city or the one 
school of the rural district. They enrich the course of study and add Oe 
pupil’s interest and advancement. 200 of the 300 titles are also supplied in 











Milford, N. Y. 





cloth binding at 10c per copy. See full graded list on page 78. 
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for the tropics and four smaller curved | been kept out one term on account of 
strips for the Arctic and Antarctic | scarlet fever and was put back a whole 
circles. Each of the continents was then | grade. I spoke to the superintendent 
cut from the same white cardboard, the about it and he said they would leave 
remainder of which was cut into narrow | him there a while and see how he got 
strips to serve as labels. On one of these | along. ; 
labels was clearly printed in black ink The work was like going over burnt 
the name of each zone, circle, tropic, | ground to him, he had learned it. so 
continent, ete. A package of thumb- thoroughly the year before. Partof the 
tacks completed the device. fall term was over, before I mustered 
The two hemispheres were fastened to courage to visit the teacher herself. 
the wall with the thumb-tacks, the card- The’ teacher had just closed the school 
ard shapes piled together and the | for the day when I arrived; she was sit- 
labels shaken together in a basket. __ | ting with her head bent on her hands at 
[called for volunteers. The first pupil } her desk. Suddenly a wave of sympathy 
chosen closed his eyes and took a label swept over me, and I felt ashamed to add 
from the basket and a thumb-tack from | another mite to her work. 
the box. The label he had drawn he ‘‘Ts this Moreau’s mother,’’ she asked. 
read aloud to the class who watched “T have been wanting to see you for some 
eagerly to see that it was correctly | time. With just a little help, he could 
placed. The same thing was repeated go into the next grade; this work is too 
yntil all of the labels and all of the | easy for him. But, you know I have 
shapes were properly located, forty pupils, and so little time to give 
The small amount of labor expended | to each, it doesn’t seem right for me to 
upon this little device was more than | give him the extra time I would need to, 
amply repaid by the increased interest | if he was to be advanced. 
and attention manifested by my pupils, ‘“*But why can’t | help?’’ I asked, 
and I found it also a lively and thorough | ‘‘If you would only tell me what to do, | 
method of review. — CONSTANCE E. | am sure we could manage together to 
HazeL, Alabama. get him where he belongs.’’ 
“‘Indeed, you can,’’ she answered. 


A Schoolroom Bookshelf 


In every schoolroom there should be a 
well-stocked bookshelf. On that shelf 
there should be something more attrac- 


find out just what work he will need to 
do.”’ 

1 found Miss L—just as enthused over 
the advancement of my little boy, as 





we isecar 7 ars ( ‘ ° . . 
tive than Ecos ee ee va either his present teacher or myself. 
abridged ie Ic se a yeti nature | Lt Seemed there was only one reader and 
story-books —plenty , we | a certain amount of number work be- 


hooks, fairy-tales, short biographies of 
famous people, and if possible, a good 
encyclopedia. In every class there is 
the bright, pushing half-dozen who have 
their work done long before the others. 
Teachers have different devices for meet- 
ing this emergency, the most frequent | 
being the assigning of some meaningless 
task given simply to keep the pupil busy. 
A bright boy or girl knows that he is 
simply marking time, and naturally re- 
sents it Knforced busy work does not 
always keep a pupil busy; at best it 
simply employs his hands. Usually he 
learns nothing from it. Better send him 
to the bookshelf, let him choose a book 
and read it at his seat. If upon exam- 
ination his required work is hurried 
through carelessly he may forfeit his li- 
brary privilege for a day or so. Once this 
isunderstood there will be little trouble. 
Pupils thus happily occupied are learn- 
ing something and they are nocare to the ; 
teacher, who can give her undivided at- | For the last two years we have used 
tention to the backward pupils who need | white tissue paper for sash curtains in our 
her help. school. ‘The crepe paper may be used, 

It is not hard to stock a bookshelf for | but the plain tissue paper is more easily 
theschoolroom once a beginning is made; | decorated and more satisfactory. These 
parents are often glad to co-operate, and curtains wear better than is generally 
sometimes school-committees are kind. supposed. They can be mended by lap- 
This idea of a schoolroom bookshelf is | Ping the edges and using a little paste. 
not the rosy dream of an idealist; it is ; When soiled they are torn down and 
the suggestion of a practical teacher who | burned up and delightfully fresh ones put 
maintains such a bookshelf in her own | uP at very little expense. ; 
rom and has proved that it may be made|_ For most windows the width of the 
agreat success.~-M. E. J., Mass. paper can be used for the length of the 
, curtain. A hem may be sewed or pasted 
in, or the edge left as it is. The upper 
edge is pasted over a string and pushed 
along while wet to make gathers. 

Special occasions or seasons decide the 
kind of decorations to be used. Stencils 
and water colors work very successfully 
on them, but care must be taken to use 
very little water in applying the paint. 
Flowers or designs may be cut from 
colored paper or from paper napkins and 
pasted on as borders or in an all-over 
effect. Cat-tails and their leaves are 
good for fall as are colored leaves. 
Holly or poinsettias are for the Christmas 
season. ‘The children like flags or shields 
in red and blue, and want them used 
whenever it is possible to do so.—KMMA 
THIELEN, Illinois. 


tween the classes that he would have to 
make up. If this could be done within 
the next few weeks, he could get into the 
class in time to be ready for their next 
examinations. 

After that, every night, Moreau stud- 
ied his lesson with either his papa or 
myself (and how we did enjoy it!) and 
the next day reported it to his teacher. 


over his studies, and soon had the work 
caught up. It was a glad day to us all, 
when he was again advanced to his old 
grade. 

I know this could not have taken place 
without the co-operation of mother and 
teacher. Is it right to ask any special 
attention from an overworked teacher 
unless you are willing to do your part?— 
Mrs. Kk. W. DENNSTEDT, Minnesota. 


Tissue Paper Sash Curtains 


From a Mother’s Point of View 


I sometimes hear mothers say, ‘‘ Well, 
Iknow Johnnie doesn’t get the attention 
heshould have. If the teacher would 
only give him more help with his number 
work’’—or this, or that. You know how 
it goes? Then I think of my experience 
and the two dear enthusiastic little 
teachers who were so glad to get my boy 
Where he belonged, but who needed just 
that help that [ could so easily give, and 

wonder how many mothers realize 
enough to be ready to do their part in 
the great scheme of co-operation between 
mother and teacher. 

I was so discouraged over our little 
tight-year-old's school work. He had 

gift to their pupils at the close of 


Gifts at Close of School the term or school year. What to 


give within the limits of expense, is frequently the question. This is solved by 
the use of our School Souvenirs. For nearly twenty years we have furnished 
these remembrances for pupils. Each year there has been some change in style 
but we have kept the idea, original with our line of Souvenirs, of printing the 
names of teacher, officers and all of the pupils upon each Souvenir. This, as well 
48 the real beauty and artistic character of the Souvenirs, has made them all of 
ese years highly popular with teachers. ‘The privilege of having the teacher s 
Photograph appear on certain of the Souvenirs has also been a wonderful help in 
their Popularity. This year we have just added some new styles to our list, and 
one of these has the photograph feature. We also furnish the handsome booklets, 
hoo! Day Remembrances,’’ to many teachers. For full description see page 72. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Most teachers desire to make some 





“We will go into Miss L—’s room, and | 


He began to show his old enthusiasm | 
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Send for Vacation Offer 


on a Sweet- 


Toned 








in Your Own Home or School 


We want to send one of our very 
finest Williams pianos into every 
neighborhood in the United States 
as a sample of our work, that school- 
teachers and other music-loving peo- 
ple may see and hear it and learn how 
easy it is to get a truly satisfactory 
piano at a satisfactory price. 

And in order to make it easy for school- 
teachers and others who are not employed 
during the summer months to have one of 
these sweet-toned Williams pianos right 
away, we are making a specially attractive 
Vacation Offer, and unusual termsof payment. 

This is probably the best chance you or 
your school will have for a long time to get a 
sweet-toned Williamy piano at a substantial 
reduction and on practically your own terms 
of payment. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial—Easy Terms 


No matter where you live we will, upon request, ship 
you any Williams piano you may select, with a deauti- 
ful silk scart and fine stool as a free gift, freight paid, 
for a full month’s free trial in your own home or 
school, If at the end of 20 days you find it to be one of 
the nicest looking, swectest-toned and mect satisfac 
tory pianos you cver saw er heard, and want to keep it 
at the Special Vacation Price, you may do so on practi- 


cally your own easy terms, If not satisfactory, return 
it at ourexpense. No obiigation whatever to keep it. 
No Freight. No Money Down. 

e have no traveling salesmen, dealers or agents— 
you deal direct with us, the makers, an:| at net factory 
prices, thus saving about $100.000n a piano of sterling 
musical quatizy and unquestionable durability. Over 

years’ experience and our iron-clad 25-year factory 
warrant fully protect you. 


No Payments During Vacation 


Vacation time for school teachers will soon be here 
and to make it easy for teachers who do not have an 
income during the summer we heave fixed up a plan by 
which you can have the piano now and start paying 
again when your school begins in the fall. 

Just send your name now on the coupon below, or 
write us a postal or Ictter, and we will mail you our 
beautiful Williams piano catalog, with pictures, Vaca- 
tion Offer, and easy plans of payment; also a book of 
letters from more than 2,000 Williams owners in all 


An Album 
of 24 beau- 
tiful color- 
ed views of 
Chicago 
sent Free if 
you mark 
X insquare 
below. 


Without chtigating me in 


ITwould like the Catalog about.......... 


PP EE vigrcnsabidekencssstceeesddeseens 


Poet OR oes cccrcecovcccecescccescoccsce ecco 
en ee en ee 


parts of the country, including endorsements by authcr- 
ities like Prof. E.O. Excell, and Prof. Chas. H. Gabricl, 
the well known sacred song writers, 

Answering this advertisement will not place you 
under any obligation or cause you any annoyance for 
we have no agents, dealers or traveling men to pester 
you—and of course we would not send you a piano for 
trial unless you instruct us to do so. Our desire is to 
serve vou, and to win you as a friend and booster of 
our pianos and our firm. 


Send NameonCouponor Postalfor Vacation Offer 


es se ee ee eee ee 
H. B. Williams, Vice-Pres. & Sales Manager, WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO., 
14 W. Washington Street, Dept. 244 Chicago, Ill. 


© g any wey, send full particulars of your Vacation Offer with Free 
Catalog and Book of 2,000 Letters from owners of Williams pianos, 


fea ae 


(Say which—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Church Oryan) 
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WILLIAMS PIANO 


Four Weeks?’ Free Trial’ 








Two 
Three 1G 
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we shall say. 


mined sum, 











Counting the Chickens 
Before They re Hatched 


You may do it with reasonable safety, if 
you are a T. C. U. 

You may figure ahead fora year, or two 
years, making your plans, financially, and see- 
ing them work out with reasonable certainty. 

You are saving a certain amount each month, 
At the end of the school year 
years—that amount will accumulate to a predeter- 
You are planning a course in college, 
or an extensive trip, or a year’s vacation—or possi- 
bly a trousseau or a home for the bride. 


or two 


Why is it that so many people are always dwelling in the ruins 


of their castles that have fallen down 
is simply because the 


and bewailing their misfortunes? — It 


have overlooked or neglected to take the first simple 


precaution that a business man always takes—safeguarding his investment 


against the uncertainties of the future. 
Are your future plans important enough to safeguard ? 
zation of them mean much to your happiness or peace of mind? 


Does the reali- 
If so, what 


excuse can you offer for not taking the simplest precaution in the world—in- 
suring that your earning power will not be cut off, and that your savings 
will not be swept away by the vicissitudes of illness, accident and quarantine. 


If You Are a Teacher, Get This Free Book 
Almost every day some teacher, struggling bravely ‘in the midst of 


some unforeseen calamity, writes: ‘‘Why did 
Don’t wait until misfortune comes anc 


fore?’’ 


er not let me know this be- 
it is too late; if you are a 


teacher you should inform yourself at once what the T. C. U. is doing for 


teachers everywhere in America. 


Our little book explains how this great National Teachers’ Organization 
provides for your salary and your extra expenses when your salary is 


stopped, by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


a copy; it is free to teachers. 


Send a postal for 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 100 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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SHAKSPERE 


By ROUBILLIAC 
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FREE TO SCHOOLS 


A life size bust of 


SHAKSPERE, 

(2 ft. 5 in. high) 
with bracket properly in- | 
scribed, makes a class gift | 
that will be worth giving | 
and well worth the effort | 
required to secure it. 


THE PLAN 


We will send to any 
teacher, principal or class 
president a set of 27 num- | 
bered coupons. Each cou- 
pon when endorsed by 
teacher or principal will be 
redeemed by your local 
druggist, jeweler or sta- 
tioner for a 


Moore’s Non-Leakable 
Fountain Pen 
The class will sell these 
coupons and on receipt of 
coupon stubs and price of 
pens we will ship prepaid 
absolutely free the above 
life size bust of Shakspere 
with inscribed _ bracket. 
This bust and bracket can- 
not be purchased from the | 
sculptors for less than $14 
in cash. Moore’s Non- 
Leakable Fountain pens are 
sold by dealers in nearly 
every city and town in the 
U.S. A. — Arrangements 
can be made with your 
local dealer for the imme- 
diate shipment of Bust for 
display in his show window. 
We have contracted for a limited num- 


ber of Busts and can supply only this 
| number. WRITE US TODAY. 


American Fountain Pen Co. 


ADAMS, CUSHING & FOSTER, Inc. 
168 Devonshire Street 


Boston, Mass, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


By Maude M. Grant 
A NYONE who has attended school 


exhibits or who has been interested 
in school exhibits at county and 
; state fairs has been attracted no doubt 
by the paper cutting posters. Such sub- 
| jects as ‘*The Three Bears,’’ ‘‘Red Rid- 
ing Hood, ‘‘The Old Woman and Her 
Pig’’ and illustrations of the Mother 
| Goose rhymes occur again and again. 
Here are a few subjects that will add 
variety to the old-time favorites and at 
the same time illustrate language and 
| reading lessons in the first three grades. 
| A lighthouse and boats. 
| A Dutch poster: Windmills, 
| children, goats, cows and geese. 
A coop, an old hen and chickens. 
An Eskimo poster: igloos, bears, seals, 


| Posters 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| dogs, Eskimos. 

| A Pilgrim poster: church and a proces- 
, sion of Pilgrims with guns; or Pilgrims 
| cutting down trees, their log settlement 
| in the forest; or a pilgrim kitchen with 


fireplace (with gun over it,) kettle hang- 
ing inside, plates on the wall, spinning 
wheel, cradle, old clock. 

The Wise Men and the Star: camels 


_and Wise Men made of dark paper. 


| man, 


| a Maypole and playing under trees. 


A prairie schooner and horses. 

The “ Mayflower’’ at sea. 

An Indian 
trees, camp fire, Indians and horses. 

Shepherds going to Bethlehem: flat 
houses, shepherds with crooks and sheep. 

A Japanese Poster: Japanese children 


with fans and parasols; cherry trees, |- 


birds, flowers, a rickshaw and rickshaw 


Winter sports: children sliding, skat- 
ing, playing snowball and playing with 
sleds. 

Summer fun: children swinging, run- 
ning, roller skating, hoop rolling, play- 
ing horse, picking flowers, dancing round 


A Columbus poster: three ships of 
Columbus; Indians on the shore; Colum- 
bus setting up the flag of Spain. 

Christmas-time: fireplace with stock- 
ings; Santa Claus. 

Going to school: schoolhouse with a 
flag on it, and children going to school. 

A rainy day: people with umbrellas. 

A city street: street cars, automobiles, 
trucks, wagons and people. 

A circus parade: animal cages, horses, 
clowns, 

A Christmas tree. 

A farm-yard scene: barn, windmill, 
pigs, horses, cows, chickens, ducks, hay 
wagon. 

The farm-house: a house, trees, flow- 
ers in the front, a fence and gate. 

A tulip garden. 

A large pot of Easter lilies, 

Scene at a depot: station, train, 
trunks, satchels, people, express wagons, 
automobiles. 


Death to the Lockstep 


From the San Francisco Normal School 
comes a bulletin with the catchy title 
“The Case of Everychild vs. Lockstep 
Schooling. ’’ 

In this bulletin are described the ac- 
tivities of San Francisco schools in pro- 
viding individual instruction for children 


who would otherwise fail to pass. It is 
estimated that in most schools from 25 


to 40 per cent of children are to some 
extent retarded in their progress through 
the eight grades. The remedy which 
has been proposed in many schools, and 
adopted in a few, is individual instruction 
by special tutorial teachers hired for this 
purpose. The objection to this plan has 
usually been its expense. 

In the San Francisco Normal School 
Bulletin the point is strongly urged that 
while the system of individual instruction 
may seem to be more expensive, in reality 
the results are just the opposite. The 
reason for this fact is that under the 
system of special teachers 30 per cent 
of the children, who would otherwise 
fail, are passed to the next grade. This 
means a material decrease in the number 
of children in the grades at any one 
given time. This in turn means a saving 
in the number of teachers required, so 
that the expenses of the system under 
individual instruction, become lower or 
no greater than the expense under the 
old ‘‘lockstep’’ system. Copies of this 
bulletin may be obtained by writing the 



















Dutch 





encampment: wigwams, | 











San Francisco State Normal School. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


——— 


A Splendid 
Opportunity 


for a large number of competent teachers 


April 101 


(both men and women) desirous of vacation. 


employment and for a limited number for all. 
the-year-round employment. 


The Work is distinctly of an educational 
nature and unusually remunerative. It would 
involve calling on superintendents, principals 
and teachers in villages and small cities and 
also on a selected list of well-to-do families 
having children attending school in the grades, 


Full Instructions for successfully conduct- | 


ing the work will be given you by mail and | 


previous experience is not essential. 


Exclusive territory can be assured and to 
those applying promptly territory can be as- 
signed near at home if preferred. 


In applying state where you are now or 
have been employed during the school year 
and the grade or class of work which you 
have been doing. 


BRINGING SCHOOL AND 
HOME TOGETHER 


The campaign which we are about to start 
and for which representatives as above de- 
scribed are desired, is of such a nature as to 
strengthen the existing ties between school and 
home and really bring them closer together. 

There is a great popular wave sweeping 
over the country tending to produce this re- 
sult and the campaign which we are entering 
upon will unquestionably prove the greatest 
distinctive movement in this direction that has 
ever been launched. 


We have room for one thousand thor- 
ough-going teachers, both men and women, 
for the summer campaign. 


We will pay you well for your services. 


Applicants should register promptly. Ask 
for full information. 


INSTITUTE WORK 


We also desire a thoroughly capable person to represent us 
at each Teachers’ Institute, Summer Normal, Association, et¢., 
throughout the United States. In many instances those taking 
up the work referred to above could be given the privilege of 
covering such institutes, etc., as there may be in their territory. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
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April 19! 6 


Mother’s Proxy 
(Continued from page 23) 


er, and, as for you, Rafaela, do 

wr me how you do it; the girls in the 

domestic science class will be so in- 
” 


teeight glowed in Rafaela’s dark eyes 
just for a brief second; then the eager 
iok faded. The tired head drooped over 
ning. 
the ord to think that I’d like to take 
woking lessons like the big girls,’’ said 
Rafaela, ‘but I don’t believe I ever 
all. I’m so busy here, Miss Bell, I 
don’t believe that I'll ever be able to go 
back to, school. ”” : . ? 
“Oh, yes, you will, Rafaela,’’ said 
Miss Bell encouragingly. ‘* You’ll come 
pack to us when your mother gets well 
and strong again. And meanwhile, keep 
yp your courage. ‘It’s a splendid thing 
that you are trying to do, and you are 
doing it well. I certainly shall tell the 
big girls all about you.”’ 
Rafaela looked pleased, but still she 
ook her head doubtfully. 








“But I don’t do anything wonderful,’ | 


hesaid. ‘‘J just go to market as mother 
always did, and buy good food as cheap 
4g |can, and cook it and serve it nicely 
« that no one will know that it is cheap. 
And as for the rest, it’s just washing 


babies’ faces, and scrubbing floors, and | 
darning stockings, and what would the | 


girls find interesting in that?’’ 

“Its all interesting, Rafaela,’’ Miss 
Bell assured her. ‘‘But the marketing, 
and the actual planning of twenty-one 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Monday: Breakfast — Oatmeal with 
milk and sugar; rice 
muttins. 

Dinner— Meat hash; rice; 
prune tapioca. 

Supper — Vegetable soup; 
cheese crackers; ginger- 
bread. 

Tuesday: Breakfast — Sof t - cooked 


egg; bread; milk. 

Dinner -- Corn chowder; 
graham bread; apple pud- 
ding. 

Supper—Baked potato, but- 
tered toast; stewed prunes. 
Break fast — Oatmeal with 
milk and sugar; corn bread. 
Dinner —- Beef stew with 
vegetables; bread; apple 
sauce. 

Supper—-Creamed rice; oat- 
meal crackers; dates. 


Wednesday: 


Thursday: Breakfast—Scrambled rice; 
toast; milk. 
Dinner-- Pea soup; bread 
and butter; baked apple 
with peanut in core. 
Supper—-Cream toast ;cocoa. 

Friday: Breakfast— Oatmeal; gra- 
ham muffins. 
Dinner —- Boiled _ halibut 
napes; mashed _ potato; 
cookies. 
Supper—-Creamed fish soup; 
toast; dates. 

| Saturday: Breakfast — Rice omelet; 


meals for seven persons on seven dollars | 


is apractical lesson that I feel sure the 
girls would appreciate. Could you not 
write for us sometime just the meals you 
serve for one week? Tell us the sup- 
plies you used and how much they cost 
you. And I’d tell the girls, Rafaela, that 
the paper was written by a practical 
housekeeper, and one of the bravest. lit- 
tle girls J know.’’ 

“Oh, no, I’m not that,’’ remonstrated 
Rafaela (but her face shone with pleas- 
we); “I’m really not at all brave. 
Sometimes I get so tired of working! | 
just want to run away—off anywhere— 
and play like other girls. ”’ 

“Be a good soldier,’’ said Miss Bell 
eamestly. ‘‘Do your duty now, and when 
the time for fun comes—as it surely will 
later, Rafaela—you will enjoy it twice 
# much because you have earned it.’’ 

Rafaela did not reply, but two weeks 
later Miss Bell received a paper which 
initself was an assurance that the little 
sldier was still at her post. The paper 
contained the following menus: 


Suday:  -Breakfast — Brown bread 
toasted and buttered; milk. 
Dinner — Boiled corned 
flank ; mashed turnip; boiled 
potatoes; date pudding. 
Supper—Crackers and milk. 


iy 
TOLEDO, 


PT. HURON, ALPENA. 
ST. |GNACE 
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f{MACKINAC 


DETROIT, ry 
£LAND, BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS 


ALAKE TRIP FOR REST AND 
RECREATION a 

Have a real vacation:on the Great Lakes, 
the most enjoyable and- economical outing in 
merica, e cool’ lake breezes, the ever 
changing scenes along the shore, and the 
luurious steamers of the D. & C. Line are 
Desitive guarantees that you will enjoy every 
minute of ‘your trip, and return home re- 
freshed and glad you went. 

Daily’ service between Detroit and Cleve- 

and’ Detroit and Buffalo; four trips 
Weekly from Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac 
Island and way ports; -two trips weekly, 
es steamer, Cleveland to Mackinac 
land, no stops enroute except Detroit and 
Alpena; special day trips between Detroit and 
Cleveland during July and August; daily 
service between ‘foledo and Put-in-Bay. 

RAILROAD TICKETS AVAILABLH FOR 
TRANSPORTATION on D. & C. Steamers 
between Detroit and Buffalo or Detroit and 
Cleveland either direction. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated 
Pamphlet and Great Lakes map. Address 
LG. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
PHILP H. MCCLLAN, PRES. 

A.A. Scuantz. Vice-Pres. & GENL. MGR 





DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 

















Toast; milk. 

Dinner—- Baked beans, and 

hrown bread; baked apples. 

Supper — Scalloped vegeta- 

bles; graham bread; cocoa. 
Supplies Needed: 


Corn meal .08 
Graham meal .O8 
Butter . 60 
Butterine or cooking oil 25 
Milk 95 
Milk (evaporated) 24 
Klour .60 
Oatmeal .10° 
Sugar 250 
Rice 15 
Prunes .16 
Crackers .10 
Eggs . 60 
Salt 208 
Tapioca .08 
Split peas 06 
Corned beef -40 
Stew beef 30 
Pork ote 
Halibut napes 24 
Potatoes .30 
Turnips 08 
Carrots 08 
Corn eke 
Onion 03 
Apples .20 
Beans a2 
Peanuts .05 
Cocoa 12 
Dates 20 
Yeast 06 
Total $7. 00 


A History Stimulus 
By Etta Cook 


Knowing that so many teachers in 
country schools have trouble in getting 
the proper interest in United States his- 
tory, I should Jike to tell you a plan I 
have tried. Last year I went into a 
school in which there were ten eighth 
grade pupils. Eight of these had taken 
the county examination the May previous 
and failed. 

The first week that I taught I was 
nearly discouraged, the pupils took so 
little interest. Most of them would read 
the lesson over and come to the class 
knowing very little. The second week 
I picked out two of the brightest pupils 
and had them choose sides and proceed 
as with a spelling match. If one pupil 
failed and the next answered correctly 
they changed places. If all on one side 
failed, which was very seldom, and some 
on the other side answered correctly, 


| they could choose anyone but the captain. 


I put topics on the board about an 
hour and a half before the class hour. 
We had a splendid set of reference books 
which were in use nearly all the time. 
It seemed as if the children they could not 
find out enough, and from being a dreaded 
time, the history hour came to be one of 
the pleasantest of the day. 
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is sent FREE.fo 
pint sample enclose 2c stamp. 


Soak 1 envelope Knox 


Fo atta 


. KNOX |% 
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KNOX 


- SPARKLING GELATINE 


(Granulated ) 
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; 6 housekeeper who keeps in mind the endless variety 
of Knox Gelatine uses, saves herself time, expense, and 
worry about what to “have’’ for the table. She saves time, 
for Knox Gelatine dishes are easily prepared; saves ex- 
pense, for Knox Gelatine is most economical (a package 
makes 4 pints); sayes worry, for there are Knox dishes 
for every meal, every course, every occasion. e 


Our 1916 Recipe Book tien 


shows you how to make all these good things. Its, 
r your grocer’s name. If you wish ue 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., : | 
420 Knox Av., Johnstown,N.Y. Py 













a 


Inc. 





A recipe from the new book for a dainty, delicious maple dessert: _ 


KNOX MAPLE SPONGE ee 
. Sparkling Gelatine in 14 cups cold water 5 minutes. 
. Put 2 cups brown or maple sugar and | cup hot water in saucepan, bring 
to boiling point and let boil 10 minutes. Pour syrup gradually on soaked 
gelatine.’ Cool, and when nearly set, add whites of 2 eggs beaten until 
stiff, and 1 cup chopped nut meats. 
cold: water, and chill. Serve with custard sauce made of yolks of eggs, 
sugar, a few grains of salt, milk and flavoring. 










Turn into mould first dipped in 



















The Right Kind at the Right Prices 


Make the youngsters of your school heppy, healthy and contented by 
installing our playground apparatus, 
teeter, swing and romp to their hearts’ content. 

slides, giant strides, swings, merry-go-rounds, combination frames 
and other equipment are built right, and are guaranteed to stand 
hard usages; correctly designed for strength and safety, , 
we send youa copy of our Sporting Goods Catalog No, 76N02 
describing this line ? 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. | 









Let the boys and girls slide, 
Our teeter boards, 


May 











4% 


One Dollar or more, interest at 4% 


This 
visio 
pk 
I'rea 


fund 


Bank is under the super- 
n of the United States 
sury Department, which 


means protection and safety of 


Accounts opened with 
com- 


S. 


pounded, semi-annually. 
Write Today for Booklet, ** Banking by Mail”’ 
U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


| Reduce Your Girth 


‘s Without Starving, Dragging, Sweating or Acrobatics, 
LET US SEND YOU “* AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 
» 40 DAY FREE TRIAL sists 


When you see your fat disappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use it 40 days 
at our expense, Write to-day. 


14 West 87th Streei 


Auto-Masseur Co. Dept. 11, New York City 
















55'$9,000 offered for certain in- 


) 

BF ventions, 
{a Patent” 

sent free. Send rough sketch for free 


report as 


expense, 


constantly writing us for patents we have 
obtained. Patents advertised for sale at our 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Est 20 Years. 1920 F.St,Washington, D.C. 





300k “How to Obtain 
and “What to Invent” 


to patentability. Manufacturers 








MOLE DISAPPEAR 


without disfig- 
Apply Sodethel few times. 





urement or pain. 
Moles dry 


/up‘and drop off. Leaves no scar. A 
simple, safe home treatment. Never 


|disappoints. For full particulars and 
i**The Truth About Moles,” write 
| WM. DAVIS, M.D., Perth Amboy, N.J. 
| 





BUFTON BOOK CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(School Men preferred) to sell 
Teachers, Parents and School Boards. 


commission, Write for terms. 


Wants salespeople with 


character and ability, 
Reference Books to 
Salary and 


WE HAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS 


for a few Capable Teachers who can devote their full 
time to introducing a standard educational proposition 
lin towns having high schools. Substantial _ re 
lation. Address P, 0, Box 736, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


nuuner- 





Teachers 


ee 9.3() | 
GOODRICH DRU 


Vive b 


er 





demonstrate, 


right capable ladies to travel, 
and sell dealers ; $25 to 


week ¢ railroad fare paid 


Gi CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


| Man Immortal Now 


SWEDENBORG’S “Heaven and Hell,” 400 pages, Loe postpaid. 
Pastor Landevberger, Windsor Place, St. LOLIS, MO, 








The Owen Souvenirs and 
School Day Remembrance Booklets 


Beautiful and Appropriate Gifts from Teacher to Pupils 


URING the many years that we have been making School Souvenirs we 
D have supplied thousands of schools and several million pupils have 

received these Souvenirs at the hands of their teachers. Each year we 
have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all these changes 
we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of Souvenirs 
and which has made our entire series so popular—the individual char- 
acter of each souvenir. 


Made Especially For Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your 
school, They bear your name or the name 
of your school, also the names of your school 
officers, your pupils, and, when so ordered, 
your cm ge oy or that of the school building 
aspreferred, It is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, 
and cause them to be treasured far beyond 
any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 


In addition to our styles being the very finest, 
all of our work is executed in a first class 
manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in fin- 
ishandappearance, Weare extensive manu- 
facturers of high grade post cards, and the 
same equipment and process which produces 
the fine color work on these is applied to our 
Souvenirs. Altogether there is nothing that 
can be furnished at anywhere near so small 
a cost which will serve fora remembrance at 
Close of School oron any Holiday or Anni- 
versary occasion so well as will our Popular 
Souvenirs. Free Samples sent on request, 


Owen Souvenir No. 25 


This new design differs in’ many respects 
from the usual style of Souvenir, and promises 
to be one of the inost popular styles that we 
have ever offered, Its neat and attractive ap- 
pearance, together with the careful workmian- 
ship displayed in its production make it a 
most desirable Souvenir, and the very reason- 
able price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every teacher, 

This Souvenir is 8'4x5'¢ inches in size and consists of two cards, with sheets between 
on which are printed the names of your ge and the other information pertaining to 
your school, The front card is of a fine quality of buff stock and is neatly embossed with 
oval or square design for the mounting of the photo, The back card is of a heavy rich 
brown stock and extends slightly beyond the edges of the front card, giving the appearance 
of a double mount, which style is now much used by photographers, 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied together at the top with a silk ribbon 
which adds greatly to the richness of the Souvenir. 

If you do not wish to have your own photo appear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your 
school building or pupils (grouped) can be used, If no photo of any kind is desired, we will 
insert a neat design in its place on the front card, 


° With photograph—one dozen or less $1.00, each additional one 5 cents, 
Price: cae 


The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


We first introduced these Booklets 
about one year ago and they have met 
with great favor among school teachers 
everywhere as is indicated by the large 
number of orders which we have re- 
ceived, Altogether there is nothing that 
can be furnished at so small a cost that 
will be more suitable for a remembrance 
at close of school or on any Special 
occasion. 

While the Booklets are attractive 
and should appeal to anyone because of 
their artistic beauty, the most interest- 
ing feature is :that they have the names 
of the teacher, all pupils, the school 
officials, place, date, etc., specially print- 
edin them on pages set apart:for the 
purpose 

Each booklet consists of eight or 
more pages and cover— four pages being 
devoted to illustrations beautifully re- 
produced from water color paintings— 
the remaining pages being devoted to 
hames of teachers, pupils, ete. The 
cover isof a fine grade of onyx stock 
and is richly embossed in gold. The 
booklets are tied with a silk cord. 

There are two styles from which you 
may select; the Little Men and Women 
Booklets intended for the younger boys 

. and girls and the Floral-Landscape Book- 
lets intended for the older pupils. 


The four illustrated pages in the 
Little Men and Women Booklets show 
several small boys and girls engaged 
in their favorite occupations. In the 
Floral-Landscape Booklets the decora- 
tive designs are of flowers and = land- 
scapes. The sketches and designs in 
; both yee 9 booklets _ beautifully 

reproduced in colors, and are accom- 
SCHOOL DAY REMEMBRANCE BOOKLET panied by appropriate sentiments. 


Pri e $1.20 for the first dozen; six cents for cach additional booklet, No order accept- 
Ces ed for less than one dozen assorted or for less than $1.20. In ordering be sure 
to state how many you desire of each style. 
Sam les of the Souvenirs described above and also the other styles which we supply will be sent 
p to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover the cost of mailing will be appreciated. 
. When ordering give instructions clearly and write 
Read Before Ordering names of pups, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from 
the namo of the place at which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it toappear. Write all names plainly, and 
spell them correctly. AS Many souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is desired, 
photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back, Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


yas” We aim to fill all orders promptly on the day of their receipt. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Art Dept., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


SOUVENIR 


STYLE NO. 25 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Industries of Brazil 
(Continued from page 28) 


in Dodge’s ‘‘ Advanced Geography’’ and 
the text concerning the relief and 
climate of Brazil are very good. Tarr & 
McMurry’s Book of the 2-book series is 
very helpful in locating the industry in 
| Brazil. Mr. Bruce’s article gives first 
hand information much better and more 
up-to-date than the reference books. 
| Have some pupil who prepared the 
| topics concerning the location of the 
coffee industry in Brazil give her topic 
to the class while the pupils listen with 
books open to the map of Brazil. Let 
the pupils take a trip from Para where 
they went with the load of raw rubber 
to Rio Janeiro or to Santos, Brazil. Es- 
timate the distance in days that it takes 
to make the trip. Tell what time of 
year would be the best to take such a 
trip and explain why. ‘ell the kind of 
clothing it would be best to take for the 
trip. Tell the season we would be hav- 
ing here. Go from San Francisco to 
these two ports by way of Panama 
Canal. 

Carefully compare the surface features 
of the coffee region with those of the 
rubber region, as to kind of land, soil, 
drainage and chief rivers. This will be 
done through reports made by the pupils 
who were given topics to prepare during 
the study period, and by use of relief 
maps. These reports are to be given so 
clearly and to the point that the entire 
class will benefit from them. Use the 
relief maps constantly and verify the 
tindings in reference books. 

Do the same with the climatie factors 
of the wet regions. Discuss and com- 


| pare the temperature, amount of rainfall 


and cause, the length of the growing 
season. See rainfall maps. 

Tell the kind of soil and climate that 
coffee likes to grow in. Find other 





reigons that have the same kind of soil 
and climate. Find in the reference 
books whether these countries raise 
coffee and the proportion of yield com- 
paratively. Find what the year book 
gives and tell which reference books 
agree with it. Tell the different places 
where the coffee you had for breakfast 
might have come from. Tell so far as 
you have learned why it is so expensive 
(has to do with distance alone so far— 
the commerce side). Tell whether the 
2?anama Canal is of much help and show 
this on the maps. 

From now on throughout the study, 
the coffee exhibt will be of great value, 
as will the postcards and pictures you 
have found. 

Discuss with the pupils the present 
producton of coffee in Brazil, as given 
in Carpenter’s ‘‘ How the World is Fed. ”’ 
What conclusions do you draw when you 
consider the almost perfect surface and 
climatic factors of the region? Where 
do you think the chief trouble lies that 
the production is not larger? Study to 
find the cause of it. 

Take a trip over a coffee plantation, 
using Carpenter’s ‘‘South America,’’ 
Carpenter’s ‘‘tlow the World is Fed,’’ 
Huntington’s ‘‘South America. ”’ 

Bring out and discuss these points as 
much as possible with the pupils by ask- 
ing what they would like to see on the 
plantation: (a) The planting of coffee 
trees. Labor and kind needed, but the 
kind actually found there. The advan- 
tage or the disadvantage of such labor to 
the industry. The result. (b) The care 
of the trees. Refer to labor again and 
again in these topics; it is the great prob- 
lem in this industry. (c) The harvest- 
ing or picking season. Refer to the 
great amount of hand labor necessary. 
(d) The removing of the pulp, skinning 
(machinery used here for the first time 
in the work), the sorting or grading of 
coffee berries, the bagging (size and 
capacity of each bag.). Discuss modern 
machinery and its effects, as stated in 
Mr. Bruce’s article. (e) Discuss methods 
of getting the coffee to the coast. Name 
the ports again and locate them on the 
maps. 

As the above topics are worked out 
bring up the question often, ‘‘ How would 
more efficient labor help the industry? 
then ask for the solution of the problem 
mentioned above in the problems. The 
answer shoud be something like this 
worded by the pupils, ‘“The production 
will increase if Brazil can get a better 
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on the plantations. 
must become efficient, 
less lazy. They must 
the industry. ”’ 

Have the pupils find countries 
maps that, because of the difference’? 
soil, or climate, cannot raise coffee, Tal, 
cargoes of coffee to these countries ty 
how many of these countries can we », 
by way of the Panama Canal and the 
shorten the distance, and therefore the 
time? Name the large ports at Which 
you land the cargoes. Tell the valy 
of the Canal to the coffee industry, Tel 
whether you think the demand for coffe 
in the United States is increasing, Ve. 
ify the answer in the Year Book, Tell 
what Brazil must do to meet the in- 
creased demand. Tell again how this 
increase must be obtained... Discuss Plans 
for marketing the increased _productigy, 

On your desk maps color the coffee re. 
gions (probably brown; dark brown to 
show the regions that have largest pro. 
duction; light brown the regions having 
the lesser production; another color for 
the regions that buy much coffee). Dray 
dotted lines from the ports in the regions 
of-supply, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Aden 
etc., to the ports in the regions of de. 
mand. Let the pupils work out their 
own color scheme for this. 

All of the above work may be organized 
in note-books by the pupils, if the 
teacher and pupils so desire. It helps 
greatly in teaching children, and in get. 
ting them to form right habits of study, 

Diamond Mines— 

Although the industry of getting dis. 
monds from the Brazilian mines ig be. 
coming less and less important, the pu- 
pils become greatly interested in it, and 
it helps to get a very good idea of the 
surface features and climate of that sec. 
tion of Brazil, and a good idea of the 
port Bahia. It may or may not be 
studied, according to the time to be spent 
studying the country and the opinion of 
the teacher as to its value and present 
worth to the pupils. ‘To me it does not 
bear greatly upon the child’s everyday 
life. I usually let the pupils read about 
the industry, in the various books of ref- 
erence, for the enjoyment they get out 
of it. I do the same with the industries 
of western Brazil, so that by the time 
the work has been covered, the pupils 
have clear ideas concerning the position 
of Brazil in relation to all the large coun- 
tries with which she trades, especially 
United States; how to reach these coun- 
tries from the large ports of Brazil; 
what Brazil buys and sells to us and to 
others, the main points concerning the 
surface and climate in the different parts 
of large Brazil; the great size of Brazil 
compared with our country; the people; 
nationality; how they live; how they 
earn a living; their education; the gov- 
ernment, and any other _ interesting 
points. 


These work 
better educated 
be Interested jy, 





An Up-To-Date Plan 
By E. N. W. 


For the teachers who find it quite ex 
asperating to impress upon childish minds 
the habit of keeping their own desks and 
the floor around them clean I have fount 
the following plan very helpful. 

We organized a ‘‘Tidy Town” and 4 
‘‘Put Off Town.’’ One of the pupils was 
chosen to examine the floor and desks # 
the close of each day and place against 
each untidy person’s name a black mar 
The names of the pupils were posted 1 
a sheet of drawing paper on the wall. 
When a pupil received three black marks 
he was moved to ‘‘Put Off Town, 4 
aisle previously selected for the purpose 
and marked by a cardboard sign with 
the name of the town on it. Anew 
officer, called the Vigilance Officer, W4 
chosen at the first of each month by the 
pupils. The qualifications of this officer 
must be neatness and fairness. iy 
pupils voted by paper ballot and I usua y 
acted as teller assisted by some pupil. 

“Put Off Town’’ people were not 4 
lowed to vote, and you may be assu 
that in the course of a few weeks our 
whole room was ‘‘Tidy Town.’ 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 9264 Reefer 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving awa free a vals 
" hite diarrhoes 





> % 
book entitled, ‘‘White Diarrhoea an 
This bookycontains scientific facts On Wii ks cures tht 
and tells how to prepare a simple home volutes of 
terrible disease over night an ally rainy write 








class of workmen than there is now 


very hatch. All poultry raisers shoutd 
for one of these Valuable FREE bovks. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


_ Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each ‘question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Teachers who 
desire outlines for debates or for essays should 
send one dollar. Address all communications for 
this department to P. $, Hallock, Post Office Box 
398, Wilmington, Del. 

Do the President and other government officers 
pay an intome tax ? Newaygo County, Mich, 

According to the provisions of the in- 
come tax law, the ‘‘compensation’’ of the 
President, and of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court and inferior courts of the 
United States, received during office, are 
non-taxable incomes. 

Is Oklahoma City or Guthrie the present capi- 
tal of Oklahoma? If changed, for what reason 
was it changed? Please explain,—Brookston, 
Ind, 

The State Constitution made Guthrie 
the capital until 1918, but an election held 
in June, 1910, provided for removal of the 
capital to Oklahoma City. On account 
of technicalities, this election was de- 
clared invalid by the State Supreme 
Court. Governor Haskel then called a 
special session of the legislature to re- 
move the capital to Oklahoma City, and 
by decision of the Supreme Court, Feb- 
ruary, 1911, the contest between Guthrie 


' and Oklahoma City was settled in favor 


of the latter. 

1, When is a copulative verb modified?) 2, An- 
alyze the following sentences: (a) ‘Let me hear 
thy shouts, thou happy shepherd boy,” 
at sixes and sevens, 3. Please quote the 
which has the rule for using ‘ei’? and “ie 
spelling.—Cloquet, Minn., 

1. When its meaning is changed or 
qualified by some word or words; as, 
“The privates soon became oflicers,’’ 
‘“‘He generally seems honest,’’ ‘‘This 
house was for a short time Washington's 
headquarters.’’ ‘‘Soon,’’ ‘‘generally,’’ 
and the phrase ‘‘for a short time’’ are 
modifiers of the copulative verbs. 2. (a) 
A simple imperative sentence; subject is 
‘*thou’’ understood; predicate, ‘‘let;’’ 
objects (or double object) ‘‘me’’ and the 
infinitive ‘‘(to) hear;’’ ‘‘shouts’’ is ob- 
ject of ‘‘hear.’’ ‘*Thou happy shepherd 
boy’? is an independent expression; 
‘‘thou,’’ and ‘‘boy’’ in apposition with it 
are words of address (in nominative case 
independent) ; ‘‘happy’’ and ‘‘shepherd’”’ 
are adjective modifiers of ‘‘boy.’’ (b) 
The only difficulty in this lies in dispos- 
ing of the phrase ‘‘at sixes and sevens, ”’ 
and since it expresses condition rather 
than place, it is properly a predicate ad- 
jective relating to the subject, and not 
an adverb modifying ‘‘am.’’ ‘‘Sixes’’ 
and ‘‘sevens’’ are noun objects of ‘‘at.”’ 
3. The rule 

“Use (before ¢ 

Kxcept afters and c,” 
is a simple one to remember and safe to 
follow, though it has a few exceptions, 
as most rules have; for example, ‘‘siege’’ 
and ‘‘sieve.’’ 

Why does the moon appear to rise north of 
east and set north of westattlimes? Does it have 
a regular path to follow?—R. H., Minnesota 
Subscriber. 

The moon has a ‘‘regular path to fol- 
low,’’ and if the earth were stationary 
there would be no variation in her course 
around it. But because the earth is con- 
tinually moving forward in its orbit 
around the sun, the real path of the 
moon is the result of her own motion and 
the onward movement of the earth com- 
bined, which ‘‘ produces a wavelike curve 


(b) Lam 
rhyme 
"in 


that crosses the earth’s path twice a | 


month.’’ This is one cause for change 
in the apparent rising and setting of the 
moon. Another cause, which likewise 
results from our movement round the 
sun, is that the moon’s orbit is variously 
inclined to our horizon at different sea- 
sons of the year. 

Did any writerever help to write the “Psalin 
of Life,” by Henry W. Longfellow ?—A Virginia 
Subscriber. 

There is no note of any such help in 
published editions of his poems, in liter- | 
ary or critical reference to it, or in biog- 
raphy of Longfellow where mention is 
made of it, so far as research in this 
matter has been made. 

Please give some information regarding the 


life and works of (a) Charles Rann Kennedy and 
(b) le Baron Russell Briggs. Kindly tell princi- 


' pal facts in the life of each,—Miss A., Willow 


City, N. D 

(a) Charles Rann Kennedy, dramatist; 
born in Derby, England, 1871; largely 
self-educated; married Edith Wynne 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Arts Co. 


each. 


additiona 


pti ete. 
If you already have a Shakespeare we will substitute one 
of Lincoln, Washington, 
Don’t send any money—Write for the packets -or for 


For Your School 
FREE BUST OF SHAKESPEARE 


A 2 ft. 5 inch bust of Shakespeare made by the Sculptured 

It sells for $10. 

To get this bust—all you have to do is to have your pupils 
sell 100 packets of Shakespeare Poster Stamps—at 10c 

Just the thing for poster stamp collections—for 

They 


| information. 


SCHOOL DECORATION LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
(SCULPTURED ARTS DEPT.) 










sell quickly. 






Franklin, Longfellow, ete. 






Write today. 






MALDEN, MASS. 
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will not rip. 


apron 
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This Teachers’ 
Serviceable Apron 


See this Dean Apron at your dealers. 
well suited for the use 


popular because it is both stylish and serviceable. If 
your dealer cannot supply it, send the money and _ his 
name and we will send the apron direct, prepaid. ‘Take 
advantage of this special offer now. 

No. 495 is an extremely serviceable and durable 
apron, Of fine quality mercerized black satine, protect- 
ing the front and back of the skirt, saving it in both 
wear and appearance. Fastened at the waistline with 


three glove snaps on each side. 


hang gracefully. 


All Dean Aprons are 


bind at the hips when sitting, and when standing, they 
Waist sizes, 23 to 37 inches. 
lock-stitched and the sewing 
Dean Trademark in every 


Look for the 
you buy. 
manship, finest quality materials, and san- 
itary manufacturing conditions. 


Send for free style book of Dean Aprons, showing a 
wonderful variety of all kinds. 
Company, 246 Everett Building, New York. 


The Largest Manufacturer of Aprons in the World 





This model is 


of teachers and is extremely 


These aprons will not 


It stands for expert work- 


Address W. H. Dean 














reasons have not the 


c ollege than any simi 
I 


and personality. 
; , 


The “Wear- Ever” 


a e ““Wear-Ever” 
$6.23 per 7 hour day. 1032 Honor Men averaged $7.56. 
Territory is now being assigned for the summer, 
Male teachers only need apply. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


- Your Vacation: 


I. You may want to enter college, but on account of 


You may desire some work that will increase your teaching ability. 
You may desire some capital for personal reasons. 


THEN YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT 


aluminum demonstrating deparitme nt has put more men through 


ilar sales organization. 


The work gives practical training in psychology and expression, 


sales force 


This will | 
interest you for three reasons : 


“helping out at home’ or other | 


It develops initiative 
last summer averaged profits of 


3792 men 


Send for the “‘Bulletin’’ and other proof. 


Dept K. 





New Kensington, Pa. 











WAN 


Young lady with sue 
experience to repres 


schools and normals. 
itable work. Write 


104 S. Michigan A 





of Public School Methods at summer 


THE METHODS COMPANY 


TED 


cessful teaching 
ent us in the sale 


Pleasant, prof- 
for particulars. 


ve., Chicago, IIl. 





Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 

Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and nevative 81,00, either 40c. 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occssion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Book Keviews a specialty. 

150 subjects for debates and onions sent free 
on request, The Debater's Guide 2 
Kntertainment and literary 

Ask for special list, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


Both affirmative 
Complete discus- 


hooks for sale. 


lowa 




















You Can 


among friends, Experience un 
and beautiful samples given 
today, FITZCHARLES COMPANY, 





eCusily earn money in 
spare time introducing 
PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
Laces, Hosiery, 
necessary, Freetraining 
reliable women, Write 
Dept. 115, Trenton, Q. 4. 


Dresses, 





TEACHERS MAKE $5 


TO $20 PER DAY 


Selling a Veterinary Course to retail merchants for a 


trade premium. Work Seturd: 
$1.50) for complete outfit and ir 


Send 


tys and vacations, 
istructions, 


Jexcriptive matter free, 


G. I. HALLOCK, 633 Scribner Avenue, 


Grand ‘Rapids, Mich. 








STOPS ACHES — PAINS — STOOPING 


in back, abdomen, shoulders; also weakness of inter- 
| nal organs, tired feelings, nervousness, constipation, 
| etc. in both sexes. Write today for illustrated 
booklet. measurement blank and our very liberal 
free trial proposition. HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. 
| Natural Body Brace Co., 164 Rash Bldg., Salina, Kan, 





Congenial work 
at home among 
church people, 
e Man or woman 
60 days or less, 





No experience required, 


Dept. S. W Philadelphia 


Spare time may be used, 
International Bible Press, 
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WeoT#UC TOM LITER 
THE BLUE BOOK 


| 
| half in size. 








FAVORITE SONGS 








PUBL SHED BY 
F. A. Owen Pubkshing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 














All Together 

America 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Buttle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The 

Blue-Eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come, With Thy Lute 

Comin’ ‘Thro’ the Kye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 

Good Night, Ladies 


be a barrier. 


terest to them. 


| 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
92 Songs with Words and Music(5 cents 
64 Pages--Strong Enameled Covers 
The Popular and Old Favorite Songs 


CG, Every Pupil in Every School Should Have This Book 
GC, Every Pupil in Every School Should Sing These Songs 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


Is a new, revised and enlarged edition 
of Favorite Songs. 
have been added. 
It now contains 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic per copy extra. 120r more copiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


This is without question the finest col- 
lection and greatest value given in any 
song book at the price. 
thousands of copies have been supplied 


Price 


per copy 


(postage extra ic) 


$5.00 per 100 


postpaid 


Thirty-one songs 
Book increased one- 


Hundreds of 


to schools throughout the country and its 
sales are steadily increasing. 


Hail, Columbia 
Happy Greeting to All 


Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 


Heart Bowed Down, ‘The 
Hloly, Holy, Moly 
Home, Sweet liome 
Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can I Leave Thee ? 
In the Gloaming 


If You Havea Pleasant Thought 


I Think, When I Read 
Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 


Kathleen Mavourneen 


Kind Words Can Never Die 


Lust Rose of Summer, The 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us With 
Blessing 

Love's Old Sweet Song 

Loving Kindness 

Marseillaise Hymn 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 

Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Oh, Broad Land 


need The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 
paid 6c) will convince you. 

A History of many of the songs is given and this 
feature adds much interest to these songs. 
under what circumstances, ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘Hail, Columbia,’’ ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle,’’ ‘‘The Battke Hymn of The Republic,’? ‘Dixie Land,’’ 
‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ etc., etc., were 
written, published in connection with these songs add zest and in- 


are best loved by the American people. 
encouraged to purchase a copy of this book and the exceedingly 
low price at which it is offered makes this possible. 
by making up a quantity order of 12 or more copies can obtain the 
books at the net rate of 5c per copy, transportation charges prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Thy 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Polly-Wolly-Doodle 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweetand Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

‘To the Friends We Love 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


Every person should be familiar with the old fav- 
orite and popular songs, yet a very small per cent of any audience 
can carry through even one of the several songs most dear to the 
hearts of the American people. 


The Old Favorite Songs should be learned in 
school and the principal object in publishing this inexpensive 
book is to make it possible for every pupil in every school to sing 
and learn these songs. 


As a Supplementary Song Book, this book is being 
used in thousands of schools where other books are also used, for 
the reason that The Blue Book of Favorite Songs contains many 
desirable songs not found in any other one book, and the cost is so 
small that the question of “How to get them” can not possibly 
No matter what other song books you are using you 


A specimen copy (post- 


When, by whom and 


This Song Book should be in every home as well 
as in every schoolroom, for it contains the songs which 


Every pupil should be 


The teacher 





The Merchant of Venice 


(Continued from page 18) 


given away. Portia told him that she 
was the counsellor, and Nerissa was her 
clerk. Then Bassanio and Gratiano 
were greatly surprised but they praised 
their wives. Antonio expressed his grat- 
itude to Portia for having saved his life. 
While Portia was being congratulated, 
news came that Antonio’s ships had ar- 
rived safely in port. 


The Dining-Room and Kitchen 


(Continued from page 19) 


The sketches of the doll-house furni- 
ture made by eighth grade pupils are 
drawn as if the furniture was full-sized. 
In the main the perspective is fair and 
the sketches show the appearance of the 
miniature articles very well. 

The furnishing of the kitchen will 
probably require more thought than any 
of the other rooms. 

First, the walls should be painted, for 
paint can be washed and kept clean. 
Paper and plain plaster can not be kept 
fresh and sanitary. The floor should be 
covered with something to represent 
linoleum. 

Place a built-in combination of table 
and cabinet extending the full length of 
the three windows. Have a high chair 
or stool near this table, then add stove 
and plate-rack and any other furniture 
that will contribute to the convenience 
ot the room. 

A deep cream or buff is a good color 
for the walls; the woodwork and furni- 
ture may be stained a light brown. 


The Story of Pocahontas 
(Continued from page 16) 


deal of attention. She was delighted 
with England and wanted to make her 
home there. 

Rolfe, however, desired to return to 
America. But just as he and his wife 
were about to sail, Pocahontas was at- 
tacked by the small-pox from which she 
died, being only about twenty-two years 
old. It was a sad ending of a noble and 
beautiful life. 

The little son of Pocahontas was 
brought up and educated in England. 
When he became a man he removed to 
Virginia where he had inherited a large 
tract of land from his grandfather Pow- 
hatan. He was one of the wealthiest 
and most eminent persons of his time. 
He had several grandchildren who 
married into some of the most distin- 
guished Virginia families. The descen- 
dants of Pocahontas are numerous. One 
of them is Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, wife 
of the President of the United States. 
While Pocahontas was living in Eng- 
land her portrait was painted. You may 
see copies of this portrait in many his- 
tories. It shows Pocahontas to have had 
a mild and serious face, with strongly 
marked Indian features, and beautifully 
shaped hands with long, tapering fingers. 
It also shows her to have been of calm 
and dignified appearance. Indeed this 
child of the forest never forgot that she 
was the daughter of a king. Her re- 
finement and courtesy were a source of 
surprise to the people of England. 

That Captain John Smith was very 
mtich attached to Pocahontas is evident. 
In one of his books he describes her as 
‘a child of tenne years old: which not 
only for feature, countenance, and pro- 
portion, much exceedeth any of the rest 
of his (Powhatan’s) people: but for wit 
and spirit is the only Nonpareil of his 
country.’”’ In another place he says that 
‘‘she, next under God, was still the in- 
strument to preserve this Colonie 
(Jamestown) from death, famine, and 
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A Primary Writing Story Less, 
(Continued from page 22) 


First he saw the horns, then the 
and then a deer walked down the 
way in front of him. 
Figure XI.) 

The deer walked proudly because}, 
did not know that Hiawatha was hide, 
to kill him. Hiawatha’s heart beat vn 
fast, but he kept very quiet, and aimed 
The deer heard a noise and was just 
ready to run when the arrow found hi 
heart, and he fell dead. ’ 

Hiawatha was very proud of his bray. 
ery. He talked to his chickens and 
brothers all the way home, and show; 
them the deer. Nokomis and Iagoo won 
waiting for him and could hardly belie, 
that he had killed a deer. Nokomi 
made acoat out of the skin for Hiawath, 
and they cooked the meat. They hai 
no stoves, so they cooked the meat in 4 
pot hung from stout sticks Over a fire, 
(Push-pull for sticks, ovals and Push-pu| 
for pot, and reverse swing for hanger 
See Figure XII.) “ 

They invited in all the people of th 
village to the feast. Iagoo told them of 
the shooting of the deer, and they wer 
all very proud of Hiawatha. (Oval. S¢ 
Figure XIII.) They called him “Strong 
Heart”’ and ‘‘Lion Heart,”’ and feaste 
in honor of the brave Indian lad. 


yes, 
(Push-pull, x 





M._o-t-h-e-r 
(Continued from page 32) 


A pretty incident in connection with 
this popular song happened not long agp 
at the Folly Theater, Brooklyn, where Nei| 
McKinley, a young comedian, was sing. 
ing ‘‘M-o-t-h-e-r’’ as part of his reper. 
toire. In the audience, at a recent per. 
formance, were a number of ‘‘ Mother’ 
Clubs’’ connected with the public schools, 
After McKinley had rendered the verse 
the club women rose and sang the chorus 
of ‘‘M-o-t-h-e-r.’’ The comedian admits 
that he was as much surprised as the 
audience, who greatly applauded the un- 
expected addition to the program. 
‘*Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
is a commandment that has stood the 
test of ages and still rings true. Look 
about you when you go to church on the 
second Sunday in May. You will see 
men, old and young alike, reverently 
wearing a white carnation. It is Mother's 
Day, and each man wears the simple 
flower as an outward sign of his love for 
and loyalty to his mother’s memory. 
But you do not have to wait until you 
are a famous man, an artist, a song- 
writer, before you can properly honor 
your mother; you do not have to wait 
until the second Sunday in May,—you 
can do it today. Go home and drawa 
pail of water for your mother. Chop 
the wood before she asks for it. Wash 
the dishes and give Mother a chance to 
sit at the window and look at the sunset. 
Do all this and more just because you 
love your mother and want her to know 
it. But don’t do it all today. If you really 
love and reverence your mother you will 
try to do a good turn for her today, to 
morrow and every day in the year. 


‘Hundreds of stars in the deep blue sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawty 
Hunrdeds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, , 
But only one Mother the wide wor 
over.’’ 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing story | 
be read or told to the pupils by the teacher) 
before the second Sunday in May, Mother's Diy 
Or, if aschool has its own Mother’s Day oF - 
Patron’s Day it may be read on that ape 
Or it may be cut into paragraphs to be reas 
recited by a number of children at a Patro 








utter confusion. ’’ 


Day program, 





49th Street 














THE HOTEL BRISTOL in Wes 


vantage of the specially attractive 
scale of rates arranged for the benefit 
isiting New York City for the Holt 
days. Write for map, booklet and rate card. 

T. E. TOLSON, President and Managet: 


invites you to take a¢ 
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The Graciousness of the Teach 
(Continued trom page 13) 


sent to its distinguished alumni a re- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


him his Supper from her } 


eak in the air. 
Right in the air, Mother, 
9 Sg 


only think of 
Mrs. Carter kiss 
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HE beauty, 8race and romantic 
ed her eager boy. «J ‘ Y 
| quest for a letter stating what Studies in} am so glad you saw it, Paul. It was a history of the Harp have al- 
| their college course had done them the lovely sight. People who watch the ways made a wonderful appeal tg 
most good. Stewart Kdward White birds and watch them carefully, do women, but heretofore the cost 
. wrote to this effect : **What studies have sometimes see wonderful things. ’’ has €en too great to allow the 
bigs? j proved of the greatest benefit to me? . 
—_ : ““) | don't even remember what I studied, | When a Mother and Teacher Put arp to become an instrument for 
was ju Cultivate Beauty —_ |} remennar somemret . Popular use. Now the 
found }is . The bit of arithmetic, geography, or Their Heads Together 
It is Valuable to You what not that we teach the children is (Continued trom page 42) CLARK 
— bray. We Can Help a eee and ephemeral in ee D ; g romp — m ; 
CKens any e son with the effect of personality anc anny’s mo er to te er e gooc IRISH HARP 
And shows Make You Attractive method of dealing with perplexing prob- news, “He will tell you about Mrs. 7 . : ; 
4800 wer —-make the outline of your face, neck and chin ems Who would not wish to be re- | Ten,”’ she said as She arose to go. “And - leading we = nF ena wy 
dly beliey, graceful—erase facial blemishes — make your membered for unfailing courtesy, for the now, Mrs, Rudd, if we can keep up his ae ts low price makes it oon - or 
NOKOMis ein — ee or Abundant gees make abit of meeting every emergency gra- interest until he learns al] the number full 2 ome to a — wears tee — 
Wath, AP ecoth and white—your feet comfortable— f | ciously and with Sympathy? Every child families, permanent results along other : ve wre the "td al h wih which it is 
They had through definite instructions for your par- in all the yesterdays, todays and tomor- fundamental Operations will be forth- rye Cl wey h Ha, idea be $15) 
Meat in ticular needs. te a rows of school life carries out of them a coming. ; : oo ark Irish Harp radia + ate 
Ver a fire The lessons at by mail Wpnee plicit di- mental picture of the teacher. That pic- “Suppose I have him draw a picture is a Junior Model for children at $75, 
d push-py| Tiatetd oo thet nan will get just’ wine pol ture is as merciless as the photographer’s of the home of Mrs. N Ine and her fam- You Can Play This Harp After 
T hanger need to prevent or correct wrinkles—sagging camera; it misses none of your defects ily of children tonight, Suggested Mrs. Nine essons 
muscles—bad skin — faults of hair or of hands and often exaggerates them, ‘These pic- udd, ‘‘and let him bring it to you in | Send d for leecemure: talfine — 
ple of the J | and 4 Aw face Will do more 48,0 Hires will go through life with your one. | the morning. Then on Saturday I'll ach | is ineo oe ard for 10 play this wander 3” 
Id them of penal application. time pupils. In after years, when two him to draw a family in crayon to send | with valuable information about the Clark Irish Harp, 
they were Write us just what you wish to accomplish and || or more of them are gathered together | to his grandmother in the country,” ; “sy Payment terms, free trial offer, etc, 
Oval. See we willgo into your needs carefully, they will be brought out for discussion ‘Just the thing! exclaimed Miss Clark Harp Mfg. Co. | 
m **Strong We will be glad to send a free booklet giy. and comparison, Wells enthusiastically ; “but do not al- | ‘Originators of the Irish Harp in A merica’* P| 
nd feasted ing many valuable hints, Write for it, | What kind of a picture are you making i him oe ane goin a 432 South Salina Street 
/ P before these Searching  stereosco ic | bringing it to me to OOK over, for we Syracuse, N, Y, 
“gg age oie Benn that are taking eae seasuen want him to fee! responsible for neat- | (if 
> Ae sete utture Work | | Of You every minute of the day? ness as well as accuracy.” 1 
ela aampeaaiades wc Wiese ddim Mrs. Rudd’s eyes glowed at the 
, ° ° thought that it might be her boy now 
) aii All about the Biggest Animal at would be normally active in arithmetic 
tion with $ 700 | the Circus and not have to tall behind his class- ' 
long ago (Continued from page 34) mates. She promised to use care and 
here Nei REWARD na discretion jn her part of the litte pro- 
vas sing. bragged Bob, “J want to know more gram to be played out, and Miss Wells 
his reper. Will be paid to anyone who Jacts, and when I travel through the went home feeling that co-operation | 
cent per. do not count ae, diamomic | | forests of India I intend to get acquainted | with parents might be carried on with 
Mothers’ ‘ b: os with the big elephant fellow who carries far reaching results, | 
+ school, é; Genuine Diamond Ring my bedding and food on his back, and And so it happened that Danny, ab- | “el Wy 4 
he verse Tiffany Setting—Solid Gold Band he may take me to an elephant dance, ’’ sorbed in his beloved pastime of sketeh- | ily Pal | 
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n admits Deft ring ie ene ee 39-75 money | There eel was such ms thing, was past, At the close of school, ona sug- ~ is OT, Ww 
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| the une sslues Piling, wens portunity ap You go home and get. Kipling’s | his teacher with 5 wonderful little book MS NS ZXSNSN\ 
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other,” Heastrement and size ot Dalangud desired, ring will ask mother to read ‘'| oomai of the Ele- in spare moments, carefully arranged | , Pe ee 
ood the HM | in honey refunded Freak tae gat rier, | | Phants’ to you. ‘Then you'll know, ”? and profusely illustrated, bearing the | Th Perfect Dr Cleaner 
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Special to Teachers 


Repeated From January 


VERY ‘Teacher in America should take advantage of this Supreme Opportunity to get a 
Genuine Underwood Typewriter at Less Than ! Manufacturer’s Prices. Remember, you 
need not buy at once, but rent an Underwood, then if you decide to purchase it the rental 

you have paid will be applied on purchase price. 








Make Extra Money—Easy Work 


An Underwood Typewriter will serve the dual purpose of 
YI 


No Payments During July and August 


April iy 


From One Who Has Used |; 


The Lewis Story Method of Teach 
Reading has delighted thousands of os 
and rural teachers and many thousen: 
of children and mothers. A Normal énit:, 
teacher of State Normal Schoo! of Oy 
kosh, Wis., writes as follows: ‘i 

My Dear Mr. Lewis :— During the 
past five years I have used the “St : 
Method of Teaching Reading and Spe! 
ing.’’ It isa most excellent method, », 
I never lose an opportunty to telf othe 
of the success and pleasure | haye qj. 
rived from its use. I feel I am yp 
qualified to speak of the merits of th, 
method. I have used it three years ; 
first primary work, in numerous insti. 
tutes, in summer school, and jn super. 
vision. Many teachers in the institut 


OY 





Let us send you a Genuine Underwood Typewriter 
on 10 Days’ Free Trial. If you are not thoroughly 
pleased with it, send it back at our expense—in no way 
Will you be obligated, Nordo we stop here—during the vacation 
months of Jaly and August we will not ask nor expect you to make 
any payments of any kind to us, 








making your school work easier while at the same time, 


opening an avenue to Extra Money. You can make 10c 
to 20c @ page typing manuscript for others, We also might point 
out that never has there been such a demand for scholarly ar- 
ticles, short stories and photoplay scenarios as there is today. 





Thousands of Teacners — ly Srannen oan ' 
eee, > Miava totter mvata 1 tad il yo 
\ 


FI | a ~ 
<li 


are now using Underwoods that they rented 
or bought from us Because of the grow- 
ing demand for Underwoods among edu- 
cators we repent our extraordinary offer 
in the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ‘I iis 
advertisement appears iu no other publication— 
itis for teachers solely. 

Write us today for descriptive literature and a fall ex- 
four Special Offer to Teachers. Don’t let 
Without learning more about it. 
Address 
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TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


[Est. 1892! 36 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


This Teacher Saw Our Special Offer in January 
Normal lastructor-Vrimary Plans. 
Adell, Wi 


w solicitors, 









dan. Srd, 1916 
Typewriter Kinpor ium, Chicago 
Gentlemen ve >» Underwood 
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every way ‘ 
Jnstructor-Primary Vlans’’ urging teacher 


chers to 
He you of m 


your offer, thought I would write and te 
Tama country school teacher and have made alr p> e = 

one of your machines.“ Itis almost invaluable w _ | = Ta" a ial 

tion with carbon paper for making duplicate | Y ~<a } 2 

songs, ete, Infact, the ingenious teacher will fine F tet ar ar, = \ 

for th War OP a gor eo, ter 





typewriter. /\ 
‘Any person of average intelligence can, if they so desire j f | //\ | 
thorouyhly master the touch system of typewriting by simply’ Gr — ei ws, f | 
following the instructions found in any wood touch typewrit- /\ | | aS tat eH 
ing manual, By so doing they will save themselves the | gm, ie eS CE tun 
heavy expense incurred by attending some commercial es Eg Se im tad ae \ | ~~ 
ooo | ' ‘- \ > ‘ 
Wish you would kindly furnish me a. price list of ! u | | f Te E>) em, = 
ribbons by return rail | | 
Menta | 





Instruction Book 
Free With Every 
Machine 


wm 
our sat i customer, 
(Signed) Mr. B,C, Curtiss 





























| Trees for Arbor Day Planting 


| Of course your school intends to plant trees on Arbor Day. 

We should be glad to supply Elm, Maple, Carolina Poplar or any other of the many varieties of 
shade and ornamental trees and shrubs for your Arbor Day planting in return for a slight service 
which we would ask the teacher and pupils to render by way of assisting us in introducing our exten- 
sive line of fruit trees and plants, shade and ornamental trees to the property owners in your locality. 

Dansville, N. Y., is one of the largest growing centers of nursery trees in the United States. 

We enjoy the distinction of being one of the largest growers and distributors of these nursery 











products not only in Dansville, but in the entire country. 
Large as our business is, we are always desirous of extending its scope and increasing its volume. 
As one means of doing this, it has occured to us that a very large number of schools would be 
glad to assist us in bringing our products to the attention of the property owners in their locality, 
receiving trees for Arbor Day planting in return for this service. | 


BUT LITTLE TIME OR EFFORT REQUIRED 


If you, as teacher, together with the pupils under your charge, are willing to cooperate with us 
in this manner, placing our literature in the hands of property owners, and they in turn sending 
their orders to us through you on blanks to be supplied for the purpose, we will, as a reward for 
this service, furnish a liberal supply of trees, shrubbery, etc., for your Arbor Day planting. 

There is hardly a property owner anywhere but who plans on planting some fruit trees each year. 

Merely bringing the matter to their attention, as your pupils will gladly do, is all that would be 
necessary to secure their orders, especially as we supply trees direct to planters at wholesale rates. 

If interested, merely fill out coupon printed herewith and mail to us at once. All necessary 
printed matter and full instructions will be promptly furnished, and only a few moments work will 
be required of either the teacher or each individual pupil. 
Arbor Day is near at hand. Promptness is essen- 
if tial, especially as we have only a limited number of 
trees which we can put out in this way and as long as 























Reilly Bros., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send printed matter and full instruetions regard- 


they last those first applying will be served. 


ing Arbor Day Tree Offer. There are approximitlel yy... os NOTE: This offer is limited to New England and the states North 
property owners represented in my school of WHOM... of North Carolina and Tennessee and East of the Mississippi. 
are farmers. 

NAME... cccsscsscccvescesccceovessseneseseeccesecesees sescensnsaaessssssscassonsescososenene scenes REILLY BROS. NURSERIES, 

aca ice iivnlesiiectinibe Reba te ensicccensetstaecl DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














Noxious, 


| who have trouble with their feet to commu: 


| 3o25 


and in the Lake Region Summer Scho 
(North Chautauqua) said that they hy: 
received more definite help and ingpips. 
tion from my instruction given on the 
“Story Method’’ than they had from the, 
entire normal course. 3 

While in Teachers’ College I obserye) 
clusses in all parts of New York City ay; 
I did not find in the public or privat 
schools anything so complete and gpler. 
did as an aid to the teacher. The best x. 


i sults | have ever seen in primary regi. 


ing and spelling were secured by follgy. 
ing this method. I always have sever 
manuals on my desk and am constant); 
giving them to the student teachers x 
references and valuable outlines. The 
are enthusiastic in their praise of jt 
helpfulness and all desire one of they 
own. From the very first day an ine. 
perienced teacher can feel she is security 
definite results in the best way if shei: 
conscientiously following the logical ani 
tangible outline given. It teaches the 
phonics and fundamental principles of 
our [english language with the play, soy 
and story so necessary to the child’s lest 
development. 

I heartily recommend it as the mos 
scientific and interesting method I knoy, 
Yours truly, 

RosINA KR. MERRITT, 
March 10th, 1915. Super. of Prae, 
(Miss Merritt has had a large class of 
beginners read, in one year, eight prin- 
ers, eight first readers, seven secon! 
readers, and two third readers. ) 


Do Your Feet Trouble You? 


Our readers who have suffered — agonizig 
bunion pains and have been fortunate enough | 
write the Foot Remedy Company appear kre 
than pleased—they walk and stand with ¢ 
and comfort. Many, of course, still doubt tht 
their bunion pains can be relieved and the 6 
unsightly enlarged joint reduced | 
normal, However—Foot Remedy Company bi 
been advertising in our columns for @ numle’ 
of years and thousands have testified to the 
merits of their Bunion Comtort Plasters, Thi 
company must have full confidence in thei 
remedy because they gladly send a sample fe 
trial FREE to sll who answer their advert 
We would advise those of our reade 





ment, 


eate today with the Foot Remedy Compa) 
W. 26th St., Chicago. 
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TEACHERS, ‘iii: sins 


in our Moral Educational Campaign, 8608 
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Spare time can be used, d | 
FEDERATION, Dept, A, Naper¥ 


Will- $120 A Month Am 
Automobile Furnished 


Sapereny out Anawer quick. Secure valoabio nee 
sities. Guaranteed fast sellers. Quick repe: 5 
makers, Address D.'l’. Rayburn Co., 181 N. Dearborn 8h, 














State size 


M Pair Silk Hose Free. | Ht 
AGENTS—?3"",. Beautiful Line direct (tan 
Good profits. Agents wanted. rite today. r. 
WEAR MILLS, Dept. N, 720 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPIS 

Excellent sweet toned, FREE 


VIOLI For Sale i010 write Miss Bert 
Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, 

ce 

nd started » Mallee 
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vas a clerk 
$25,000 fics lore caer gpa aaa 
ing. FREE Rooklet tells how 1 made over $25,  OHOES, SECTION 
ALN SCOTT, hapa elaine” iD NeW “Universy 
& address 30¢ , {ietion, py ad late 
c & addres a 

100 Envelopes ae ee ee corner Jer, Indias’ igited in SOLIDS 
Samples free. D.1. BRENEISA, — Wheelthy hen’ at $1. 
ano, Breatest y 

° Wanted. 1a ti extra ahs to 
3 District Managers dar) Batre a 
NORTH RIDGE BRUSH COMPANY, FF rH nen ave: 
. por only di 
MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100 re BN erable 

LADIES vassing required, Send stampa catalog 
envelopesor particulars+ coe ee BE 

jn Stamps ani Man 

Send me 25 Cents ents" ie nt 
CRAFT for 12 months, James Seniors Branch ( 
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private i Ge ar mae 
Vsti, Aa n flavor as it is 
beste Hf high in quality and absolute in purity. 
alr Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
sever WALTER BAKER & C21? 
nstant|; NN : 
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ot te -|Physical Culture for 
security 
if she s the F ace 
ical at My Facial Beauty Ex- 
ches the ercises will make you look 
‘iples of many years younger, 
ay, SON Won't you let me tell 
Id's best you how you can remove 

wrinkles and restore the 
he most fresh complexion and con- 
| 1 know, tour of girlhood as thou- 

sands of others have done. 
RITT, Write today for my new 
Prac. FREE booklet. If you will 
class of tell me what improvements 
rht pritt: you would like, I can write 
1 secon you more helpfully. 
) KATHRYN MURRAY, 

SuiteG4, Garland Building, CHICAGO 
You? The first Woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: 
3 8, glass doors, top and 









base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL? 42 
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T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 
ECT 
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hrm LONAL * BOOKCASE 

iu design, witrersal Style’? combines a pleasing endur- 
Mtrustion, fy h latest. practical improvements in con- 
thished a Ort for home or office library; beautifully 
ing SOLID OAK with non-bindi disappear- 
teh, The mane $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
ery amountiee “8 value we have ever offered, On or- 
at extra che to $10.00 and over we pay freight; 
“les and oro jerse to extreme Western States, Other 
“tom Bookesae? &t correspondingly low prices. Lund- 
wen, Sold 












7 are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
aarect from our factory at a consid- 
le savi y fri 2 
catalog a Pla you. Write for our new 
Cc. J, LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
M Little Falls, N. Y. 
Anufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Visit to Make-Believe Farm 
(Continued from page 15) 


use in caring for his own animals and 
family. : 

The completed model showed the re- 
sults of cardboard construction in the 
house, barn, wagon, bird-house, dog- 
house, children’s swing, troughs, buckets, 
stools and chairs. 

Paper folding was represented by the 
windmill and weather-vane. Cutting and 
pasting were represented by the wind- 
mill tower, the well-curb, fences and 
various farm tools. 

Trees, flowers, fowls and animals were 
cut free hand and water colored. Sing- 
ing birds were in the trees and the 
meadows were gay with flowers. 

Miss Fuller breathed so much of the 
beauty and joy of the country into the 
lessons, and the make-believe spirit was 
so strong in the hearts of the children 
that one child’s expression of her feel- 
ings would answer for the happiness of 
all, when she sighed contentedly while 
busy with some task, ‘‘Make-Believe 
Farm is the beautifullest place I’ve ever 
traveled.’’ 


Mother Goose Seat Work 


(Continued from page 20) 


Fly—I have heard that those who sleep 
in your bed do not wake up. 

Spider—What can I do to prove I like 
you? 

Kly—I’ll call another day; good-by. 

Spider—I will make a beautiful new 
web. Come back, pretty fly. You are 
beautiful and your eyesare like diamonds. 

Fly How you flatter me; | will come 
into your parlor now. 

(The Spider catches the Fly and whirls 
round and round, to go up the winding 
stairs. ) 

‘Take Tom and his pig and Mary with 
rain coat, cap and umbrella to live in 
Mother Goose Town. 

Draw an open umbrella facing you. 
Line it off into squares and make an 
April calendar. 


A Closing Day Program 
(Continued from page 52) 


There is an excellent play, ‘‘In the 
Good Green Wood’’ for fourteen boys. 
(Price twenty-five cents. ) 

Children of this age will be interested 
to give an historical play to occupy one- 
half hour, or less. We may suggest 
‘“lhe Capture of John Smith’’ in Nor- 
mal Instructor, January, 1914, and ‘‘‘lhe 
Road to Oregon’’ in Normal Instructor, 
March 1913. 

These grades will need some good rec- 
itations and these may be found in ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Recitations and How to Recite 
‘them,’’ price sixty-five cents, cloth 
bound; twenty-five cents for each of 
the four paper bound parts. ‘This book 
is suited to pupils from ten to fifteen 
years of age. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades—Upper 
grades sometimes prefer a program sim- 
ilar to that of a high school graduation, 
with a salutatory, class history and all 
the usual parts. Two good helps for 
this regulation program are ‘‘Suggestive 
Essays and Orations’’ and ‘‘When We 
Graduate.’’ Each is priced at fifty cents. 
There could be nothing more appro- 
priate this year than a simple presenta- 
tion of one of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
teacher may make her own cutting. In 
this connection read ‘‘How We Gave 
‘Twelfth Night.’’ on page 55. An ideal 
help for any teacher of any grade who 
wants to get up a Shakespeare celebra- 
tion is found in a sixty page booklet 
just issued by the Drama League of 
America for the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It is called ‘‘The Shakespeare 
Tercentenary,’’ being ‘‘Suggestions for 
school and college celebrations for the 
tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death in 
1916.’’ It contains suggested programs 


and directions for making them, a bibli- 
ography of dances and singing games, 
and music for marches and songs, every- 
thing a teacher’s heart could desire in 
that connection. It is to be obtained 
for ten cents from the Drama League of 
America, 511 Eleventh St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


tory of the town, or some special event, 
make a delightful way to bring the school 
year to a close. ‘‘Pageants and Pag- 
eantry’’ gives the text of five pageants 
and many helpful suggestions for organ- 


izing and staging a pageant. Price 
$1.25. 
Sandalphon 
(Continued from page 53) 
carried to high right oblique. Draw 


hand in halfway to body and repeat ges- 
ture on line three. On the fourth line 
both hands may come forward, at shoulder 
level, palms are up. Now drop left hand 


carry front at waist level. 
stanza. 


III 


No gesture on first three lines. On 
‘‘rapture’’ the hands may be clasped at 
chest, eyes raised. The hands may re- 
main the same, but change facial ex- 
pression on ‘‘wonder.’’ On ‘‘harp-strinys 
are broken asunder,’’ let ‘the 
sweep to sides. 

lV 

Glance up right oblique for ‘‘rapturous 
throng.’’ The fewer gestures in this 
recitation the better. Let the voice 
and face tell the story. Characterize 
Sandalphon as he stands listening to the 
sounds from below. ‘I'he head is tipped 
in listening attitude. One hand may be 
laid on chest, the other raised in sus- 
pense. Keep the voice up on every line 
but the last. Color the word ‘‘breath- 
less.’’ that is, make it half vocal. 


V 


On the first line the arms may be 
stretched front at shoulder level, eyes 
are raised; let the voice fall at the end 
of this line as it has no connection with 
the next. Clasp hands at chest in prayer- 
ful attitude and hold through the next 
two lines. Give falling inflection to 
‘*prayer.’’ Both hands may come to 
heart in line four, bow head; hold 
position. 


VI 


Let the supine hands sweep from sides 
towards mid-front in line one. ‘l'hen in 
line two carry hands at mid-front a little 
forward. Hold through third line. On 
line four let the hands meet at high 


Outdoor pageants worked out by the | 
pupils themselves, representing the his- | 


in line five and turning right hand prone, | 
Hold through | 


hands | 
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Instruments for Long and 
Useful Service 


Besides their notable improvements 
in optical equipment and in mechani- 
cal refinement, substantial service is 
assured to every user by the thorough 
and workmanlike construction of 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


The particular adaptation of each of our 
many models to its special work is the fruit 
of our more than 60 years of experience and 
our unusual research and manufacturing 
facilities, 
| Model F’-2 (illustrated) is perfectly adapted 
| for either class-room or home use. — Price 
| $31.50. Other models, as well as accessories, 
are described and listed in our illustrated 
circular. Write for it today, 





Special Terms to Educational Institutio:s 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


New York Washington Chieago San Franciseo 


Leading American Makers of Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Projection Lanterns (Balop- 
ticons) Stereo Prism Binoculars and other high 
grade Optical Products. 





Wear Your 
Club Emblem 














front forming an arch. On lines ‘five 


from mid-front to sides. 
VII 


No gesture in this stanza. Give ‘‘leg- | 


phasis. ‘‘Fable’’ may take rising in- 
flection, ‘‘phantom’’ falling, ‘‘show’”’ | 
rising. Let the voice come down on 


‘lore.’ 
VIII 
Poise the body forward as though look- 
ing out of a window. ‘lhe hands may 


be clasped at chest on line three. In | 
the fourth line let the right hand as- 


cend. On ‘‘expanding his pinions’’ both | 
hands may sweep from mid-front to 
sides. 


1X 


Lay the left hand on the heart on the 
second line, and carry the right to the 
temple on line three. On line four let 
the hand come out supine, and ascend on 
next line. Sweep the same hand across 
forehead as finishing gesture for the 
last line. Slow word action through the | 
stanza, but the reciter must be sincere 








for different grades, pictures of costumes 


and intense. 


| help-w-child plan, 





work locally or at Institutes. 





R iling Cabinets 
ranch Office : Flatiron Bldg,, 





N. Y. City 











Institute Agents Wanted 


Meetings for which we assign exclusive agencies for our publications, while there 
is hardly acommunity in which several orders cannot be secured for this journal 
alone or in combination with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 
Liberal cash commission paid. Write for terms, stating whether you desire to 
Teachers everywhere recognize the superiority of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and readily subscribe. 


Many orders can be se- 
cured at Institutes, ‘Summer 
Schools and _ Association 








and six the prone hands may be carried 


| 
end’’ falling inflection because of nt 


We will send any boy or 
girl taking an active part 
in a Boys-Girls, Mother- 
Daughter or Kather-Son 
Club 


A Fob, Brooch 
or Belt - Pin — 





Free 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture is training 


young folk to be practical business farmers. You 

can earn spending money producing club products 

and perhaps win a fine prize also. We have some 

splendid plans for club members. You ought to 

know about them. Write today for our free book, 
“The Farmers of the Future.” 


The Farming Business 
500 N. Dearborn Street Chicago, IIL 


$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down— Free 
ess than Agents’ Prices, 
a Shipped on approval. If you 
want to keep it, send us #4 a 
month, Our booklet is worth 
sending for because it tells you 
how to save $48.00. It's FREE, 
TYPEWRITERS DIST. SYNDICATE 
1510-49R_ Wabash Ave. Chicago 


How to Help the Child 


We want several energetic, ambitious teachers for 
vacation work with chance to work up to important 
position, Not a book selling scheme. Important 
Commission or guaranteed tn 

State age and experieuce, Loquire of 
LEWIS 8. MYERS & COMPANY, 
Chautauqua Park, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hays, A. M., M.1D., Inte of Woman's 

Medical College, Chicago Collexe of Pharmacy, ete. Tells 

cause and cure of superfluous | snd facial disfigurements, 
on-technical, Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter, 


Dept. 4-F RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1. 


Dept. 32, 
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School Libraries 


200 Books—Limp Cloth Binding—10 Cents per Copy 


EVER BEFORE in the history of bookmaking has it been possible to secure so much good, clean, whole- 
N some and helpful literature, in so substantial a form and at so small a cost as we are offering in this series 
of books. 

Thousands of city, village and rural schools have bought freely of these books during the last few years 
and we hear nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 

No matter how large or complete a library your school may possess, these little books will prove a valuable | 
addition and the small investment necessary to procure them will be repaid a hundred fold in the enjoyment 
and benefit which your pupils will derive from their use. 

If money is not available for the purchase of these books we will help you to provide it. 
mail the coupon which appears at the bottom of this page. 














Simply fill out and 


The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. 


These little books have 82 pages each. They are well printed on a good 
grade of book paper, and are substantially bound in Jimp cloth covers. 

They have been written in aclear comprehensive manner by authors of 
recognized standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations. 


They are interesting and instructive and are just such books as parents | 


would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supple- 
mentary reading and library purposes. 

There are 200 titles in all and these have been carefully classified by 
grades, thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 

ba" The 200 titles comprising the Instructor School Libraries are indicated 
by an asterisk (*) in the list which is printed on page 78 of this number. To 
facilitate ordering, a complete list of titles arranged in grade groups will be sent to 
each teacher requesting same or signing and mailing blank at bottom of this page. 


Popularity and Helpfulness 


It is the theory of the publishers: 
That a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small books 
| than one large one; 
That through reading these small books the habit of reading good 
literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; } 
That by devoting such time as is available to reading these small } 
books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by | 
devoting the same time to reading larger books. a 
An examination of the list of tithes comprising the Instructor School Li- | 
braries will at once convince you of the great variety of reading matter sup- J 
| plied in these books. — It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable } 
; amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational, 
| Wherever pupils have had access to these books they have eagerly read 
| title after title and have thereby gained much valuable information on a great 
variety of subjects. 


{ 


i 
{ 


Arrangement of Books in Sets for Schools of Varying Sizes | 


Realizing that the number of titles which any school can obtain depends very largely upon the size of the school and the number of people accessible f 
from whom assistance might be expected, we have provided boxes of varying sizes so that the books can be put up to the best possible advantaye and in the 


most convenient form for any school, 
SET A. 25 books assorted by us (some from 
each grade) or the titles may be selected by 


the teacher. ‘This set is adapted to small 


SUIIR RID css pasteerssccvusssseyevessarerert $2.50 
SET B. 25 titles for the first grade. .......82.50 
SET C. 25 titles for the second grade ...82.50 
SET D. 25 titles for the third grade ....82.50 
SET E. 25 titles for the fourth grade ...52.50 
SET F. 26 titles for the fifth prade........82.50 
SET G. 25 titles for the sixth grade .....82.50 
SET H. 25 titles for the seventh grade,. $2.50 
SET I. 25 titles for the eighth grade ....$2.50 


THE EIGHT SETS “B” to “I” inclusive make 
an ideal supplemental library for an eight- 
room school as it provides one set for each 


room, Price, complete ..............006+ $20, 00, 


LIBRARY NO 1. 100 titles as- 
sorted from all grades put up ina 
box with hinged top and drop front 
as illustrated. Adapted to and can 
easily be secured by a small village 
orlarge rural school, Price, $10.00, 

LIBRARY NO 2. 50 titles assorted 
(all grades,) put up in a box with 
hinged top and drop front as illus- 
trated. Adapted to and easily ac- 
quired by a medium sized rural or 
small village school. Price, $5.00. 

RECORD BOOKS. Each set or 
library is accompanied by a record 
book (64 pages with Imp cloth 
covers) to be used by the teacher 
in keeping a record of books 
drawn, name of each pupil, num- 
ber of books read, etc, 


NOTE—When ordering Set A, Library No. 1, Library No. 2 or any quantity of the books 
assorted, you may select any of the titles that are marked with an asterisk (*) in the list which 
is printed on page 78 of this issue and the titles desired should be clearly ind!cated by humber, 
We have published for the convenience of purchasers a complete list of the 200 titles arranged 
in grade groups and we shall gladly send a copy on request together with an order blank, 


Any of the Library Sets or Libraries listed below will be sent, transportation charges prepaid, at the prices quoted. 


LIBRARY BOXES. The illustration which appears at the top of this page shows 





the style of box which is used for the twenty-five volume sets. These 
boxes are covered witha high grade of 
bookbinder’s cloth and are strong, dura- _ 
ble and attractive. Being provided with 


covers these boxes protect the books when 
not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
tary. The boxes used for Libraries Nos. 1 
and 2 are described and illustrated below. 





The accompanying illustration shows 
the style of box which is used for Li- 
braries No. 1 and 2. The box for 
Library No. 1 (100 titles and record 
book) is 12'% inches long, 7'« inches 
high and 5'% inches wide. The box 
for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record 
book) is 6'% inches long, 7'% inches 
high and 5'%, inches wide. The boxes 
are strongly made of heavy boxboard, 
with hinged top and drop front, and 
are covered with bookbinder’s cloth. 
These boxes should be kept on the 
teacher’s table or desk, conveniently 
at hand, for the easy distribution of 


the books. 

















Ye rn: Room Graded 
ys —. thy ( and I occupy position as 


ey Room Rural | 
o-s+--Principal,...... Teacher in rural school,...... Teacher in.....grade 


(Please indicate position by placing a check in one of three spaces above) (Grade) 
or room, if in graded school, andam desirous of procuring as many 
as possible of the Instructor School Library Books. There are in 
my school or room,..... pupils and about......families in the com- 
munity tributary to the school. Please send such number of 
Library Buttons as, from your experience, you believe we should 
be able to sellin our Community, togetiaer with cards to aid in sell- 
ing them, also such information as you may be able to supply, as to 
other means of obtaining money with which to procure these library 
books. ITagree to personally direct the work and co-operate in 
securing the largest possible number of these books for our school. 


Name RANeNeaeseeP eR enbhoobexabasnien babes biawess ahecs peer ec ecceecsccccccscccces 


Teer ee Cee Terror rer eee ere errr Peer r ere rr rrr rr rrr err rrrerrrrrrrrrrr ry) | 
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These books are supplied at Ten Cents Per Copy, either in 


10 CENTS PER COPY library sets as described above or in assortments of any 


quantity desired. With orders for 25 books or multiples thereof the library boxes and record books 
will be furnished without additional charge. 
i@-A portion of your library money cannot possibly be spent 
to better advantage than in the purchase of these books. 
IF MONEY IS NOT AVAILABLE for the purchase of such of these books a 
may be desired, and if you, as teacher, are 
willing to co-operate with your pupils in an effort to secure them, please fill out, sign and mail ay 
at the left hereof and we will immediately send to you a supply of Library Buttons to be sold by the 
pupils, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of the books, and will also send a pamphlet entitled, 
‘‘Fifty Ways of Raising Money,’’ which will be of great assistance to you. : 
All that is necessary is the active and enthusiastic leadership of the teacher. ‘The pupils will do 
the rest and they will enjoy and use the books all the more for having “helped to get them. al 
No school or room is too small to secure a supply of these books. Even in a very small ru 
school the money necessary to purchase 25 or more of these books can easily be raised. 


. _A. . ille, N.Y. 
Address Either | tian'& mecreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ut 
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There Is Beauty 
ft Every Jar 
Wf VERY wo- 


man has a 
position.” re 
Whether — social, 
business or artis- i 
tic she holds it § 
better when aided § 
by good looks. 
This is why so 
many depend, for 
M ckin-health and 
fairness, OW 


Ingram 
Milkweed Cream 
50c and $1.00 at 202 


Stores 
Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Compicxions 

H It is used for skin disor de »rs and sallowness, as well as 

aia ret stampa te cover cost of 4 
a. and get free our Guest Room 

m’'s Face Powder and Rogue int I 
and ne Milkweed C ream, Zodenta Tooth Powe 
fume in Guest Room sizes. Asldress 

Frederick F. Ingram Company 

Established 1885 
Windsor,Can. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. Four 
shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 
fle at drug Stores Or by mail, postpuid- 
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184 Summer St. BOSTON, MASS. 
So geen ye anda Ford 


MOULD $150 S222 


Hote introducing Stoc kand. 1 oultry remedies, Dips, 
a Dlectants, etc,, interest you? Then aadress Royol- 
i Co-Operative Mig. Co., D.S., Monticello, Ind, 
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i ay FRIENDSHIP LINK RING --- ONLY 


Sterling Silver cr Rolled Gold 

Beaded or Plain Designs, 3 Initials 

ENGRAVED FREE t Cc 

our Bracelet Link 

size today. FRIK Nps TKWEL RY CO, 
43 Chambers St. - 806, New York 


Sudy B Bacteriology 9 and Sanitation. 


Aud itions pa rd $3,000 to $5,000. Interesting home 
stant Wee ’reVious ex perience unnecessary, Degree 
‘"d. We help secure positions. Write for prospectus, 


IMERICAN COLLEGE OF BACTERIOLOGY, Dept.4012, Chicago 


§ Throw Your Voice 


Into a trunk, down cellar, upstairs, 
\ into the next room or anywhere 
desired; imitate Dog, Cat, Bird 
—: ‘Indian, ete. You can fool and 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Greater Use of the Blackboard in 
Teaching English 


(Continued from page 44) 


‘‘For five minutes we shall play that I ! 


says the teacher. 
“*IT wish each of you to act as my stenog- 
rapher and write the letter which I| shall 
dictate. ’’ 

Then, very slowly, and mentioning 
marks of punctuation as they come, the 
teacher dictates to the class at the black- 
board. When the letter is written, she 
points out the best, shows how the poor 
letters can be improved in form, ete. It 
is surprising how soon a little practice 
like this, given often, begins to bring 
results. It is a demonstration of right 
and wrong ways of doing things. The 


This reiteration soon brings 
Be sure to 


rect forms. 
even the poorest into line. 
make these dictated 


| vary the forms from the business letter 


to the friendly note. Any textbook of 


| rhetoric gives examples of letters that 


could be used, if a teacher hesitates to 
make up her own. Indeed, sometimes 
the pupil with the best letter may be 


| teresting, 





letters short, and | ¢ ; “ 
| following paragraph from the 


' Companion 


commissioned to appear as the business | 


man the next day and dictate a 
stead of the teacher. 


letter in- | 


Another sort of five minutes impromptu | 


work is word games. ‘These stimulate 
the thinking powers, and tend to in- 
crease vocabulary and improve spelling. 
Number pupils at the board I and 2, to 
prevent copying. Let those at the seats 
be 3. With young pupils very simple 


words that end with the same letters and | 


are pronounced alike can be used as basis 
fora game. ‘Thespirit of competition is 
introduced by giving pupils five minutes 
to see how many words they can get in 
that time. Sugyest that they go down 
the letters of the alphabet in_ their 
search for words. Here are some ex- 
amples of groups for words: 

at group: at, bat, cat, chat, fat, frat, 
gnat, hat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, that, 
vat. (Not eat, out, what. Be sure to 
explain why, for some pupils will have 
them in the list.) 

an group: an, ban, 
Dan, fan, man, Nan, pan, 
van. 

ar group: bar, car, 
mar, par, star, spar, tar, 


bran, can, clan, 


ran, tan, 


jar, 
oar, 


char, far, 
(Not car, 


' war, ete. ) 


ét group: bet, get, jet, let, met, net, 
pet, set, wet, whet. 
ore group: bore, core, 
more, ore, pore, sore, tore, yore, wore. 
ay group: bay, bray, clay, day, dray, 
flay, fray, gay, gray, hay, jay, lay, may, 
pray, ray, say, slay, 


fore, gore, lore, 


stay, tray, way. 

it group: bit, chit, fit, grit, hit, 
lit, knit, pit, quit, sit, slit, tit, wit, writ. 

in group: bin, chin, din, grin, in, pin, 
sin, shin, tin, thin, win. 

él] group: bell, cell, dell, dwell, ell, 
fell, hell, Nell, quell, sell, shell, spell, 
tell, well, yell. 

All (Ol) group: all, ball, call, fall, 
gall, hall, mall, pall, stall, tall, wall. 

Oe (0) group: foe, hoe, Joe, toe, woe. 

0 group: go ho, lo, no, so. (Not do, 
0). 

Ow (Ou) group: bow, how, mow, 
now, sow, vow. 

ow group: flow, 
mow, row, tow. 

Test these words with diacritical marks 
to see if they are pronounced the same. 
This is an easy way to lead pupils to ap- 
ply the diacritical marks for themselves, 
and verify in the dictionary. In the 
same way pupils can make lists of an- 
tonyms, or of homonyms. 

Excellent theme work can be done at 
the blackboard; and it often forces out 
improvement more easily than the pre- 
pared themes, for it shows defects more 
quickly. Futhermore, the demonstration 
in correction made before pupils’ eyes 
shows them how to improve; it is better 
than merely telling them how. Always 
give a topic about which they know 
something. To prevent copying, alter- 
nate assignments, or have an outline 
worked out by the class and assign each 
of the dozen different heads to a differ- 
ent pupil at the board. Such a compo- 
sition-in-relay has a number of advan- 
tages: (1) it is an exercise in thought- 
gathering and arranging, in making the 
outline; (2) it shows pupils how an ar- 
ticle is actually’ built up; (3) it makes 


cow, 


grow, know, low, 


, caca feel that he is contributing a vital 


than, | 


| are written, 
| two spaces to the right. 


7 ; sme ’ rs ¢ . arks P 
‘teacher should always focus on the cor- | mall letters and all marks of 





| at once. 


| for a 





part of re whole, and thus encourages | 
team work; (4) it prevents copying. At 
the end of the allotted time, the work | 
on the board will read like a complete 
composition. It can be revised to read 
correctly, and pupils can be shown how 
to make their own assignments more in- 
by doing as John did or as 
Mary tried to do. 

Good work in sentence structure can 
be done at the board by having pupils 
‘‘cannonball’ (that is, enlarge periods) 
the theme after it is written. This will 
break up the careless habit of running 
ideas together in one jumbled sentence 
or of using a clause for a sentence. 
Good impromptu work can he done by | 
placing on the board a short paragraph 
in which capitals have been changed to 
punctua 
tion have been taken out. Let the class, 
then, in a five minute exercise, change 
the paragraph to what it should be. The 
“Youth's 
shows how the paragraph 
is placed on the board: 





in a detailed report that reached ot- 
tawa on october 22nd stefansson the 
arctic explorer tells of the new land 
he discovered northeast of prince pat- 
rickland he believes that the land runs 
at least three hundred miles east and | 
west and he saw mountains far to the 
north he found an abundance of game 
there he plans to winter in latitude 76 
and then make an attempt to explore 
the new island or group of islands 
more thoroughly 


One by one, the class raise their hands, 
go to the board, and make changes in 
the paragraph. ‘They insert ten capi- 
tals; four periods; and seven commas. 
The periods follow the words Land, 
north, there. 


iW ARCTIC LANDS.—In a de- 

tailed report that reached Ottawa 
on October 22d, Stefansson, the arctic 
explorer, tells of the new land that 
he discovered northeast of Prince Pat- 
rick Land. He believes that the land 
runs at least three hundred miles east 
and west, and he saw mountains far 
to the north. Ile found an abundance 
of game there. Ie plans to winter in 
latitude 76, and then make an attempt 
to explore the new island or group of 
islands, more thoroughly. 


Blackboard work in criticism is also 
recommended. After themes or letters 





let each pupil move one or 
sy questions 
and suggestions like the following they 
then are directed to improve the themes 
before them: 

Read through the theme and under- | 
line misspelled words.  ‘‘Cannonball’’ 
the theme. Now note if sentences are 
of good structure. Are there any gram- 
matical mistakes? Can you cut out any 
words that seem unnecessary? Do too 
many sentences begin with the same 
word, as ‘‘he?’’ (Point out in the theme 
above that the sentences could have 
been varied by using other introductory 
words than three he’s.) 

Do not concentrate on too many things | 
It is cumulative criticism that | 
brings the best results. Hach time look | } 
little more than the day before. 
After these criticisms are marked on 
the themes, pupils can move back to 
their own places and revise their work. 
Another sort of criticism can be made 
of the thought of the theme by asking 
questions like the following: Does this 
account interest you? Reasons. Is it 
accurate?) Where could something more 
have been given? Where would an il- 
lustration have added interest? ete. 

Sometimes let unsigned themes stand 
on the board for another class to use for 
criticism. This stimulates effort. With 
practice a teacher can make this work | 
run so smoothly that it can be com- 
bined as five or ten minute work with 
various lessons. She should demand 
rapidity of work from the pupils, and al- 
low no dillydallying, watching of others, 
etc. The best way to prevent this is to 
make the work absorbing in itself. 

Concerted class use. Let us regard 
the blackboard as a silent friend stand- 
ing ready at all times to aid teacher or 
class. It can be-used for class-made 
outlines, built up from contributions 
offered by pupils and written on the 
board by either teacher or pupi!. No | 

(Continued on page 79) | 








MM ey 


Witty 


|Physical, 
‘Victory! 


What Does It 
to You? 


It means that you 
can be Strong — 
Vigorous — full of 
Life and Energy— 
Realize The Best 
Within Yourself for 
family and friends. 


Mean 


yourself, your 


You can be free from Chronic Ailments. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 
You can have a Good Figure. 


You Can Weigh What You 
Should Weigh 


I no lonver need to sé ay what ‘‘I can 
do,”’ but what ‘IT HAVE DONE’’. 1 
have helped 75,000 of the most cultur- 
ed, intelligent, women of America to 
arise fo their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature's Laws, 

L think I do not exaggerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and strength of more women 
during the past eleven years than any ten physic 
ians—the most progressive physicians are omy 
friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils 
the medical magazines advertise my works 
| I am at my desk 

? from 8 A.M.tof P.M, 
personally supervis 
Ing my work, When 
in Chicago come to 
sec me 

My work hus grown 
in favor becnuse re- 
sults are quicks nat- 
vrulond permanent, 
and because they are 
scientific and appeal 
to common sense. 
Fully one-third of 
my pupils are sent to 
me by those who have 
finished my work, 

I have published a 
free booklet showing 
how to stand and 
walk correctly, and 
giving other infor. 
mationof vital inter- 
est to woman, You 
cun judge what Tecan 
do for youby what l 
have done for others. 

If you are perfect- 
ly well and your 
figure isjustwhatyou 
wish, youmuy beable 
to help a dear friend 
—it least you will 
help me by your in 
terest in this great 
movement for per- 
fect health, greater 
culture, retinement 
and be auty in woran © 
Won’t you join us? 


Sitdown and write to me NOW. Don't 
wuait—you may forgetit, | have had a won- 
derful experience, and - should like to tell you 
about it, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


__ Dent. 30, 624 Michigan Ave. ie Chicago. 

Misn Coe ott has advertined in this 
If years is evidence that she accom. 
plishes what she claims, Hand, MeNally & Co. have 
just published her new book, “Beauty a Duty.” For 
sale atall booksellers, Beautifully bound, 


“The fact that 
magazine tor 





and short stories Experience unnecessary; details tree 


Press Keporting Syndic ate, 500 St. Louis, Mo, 


INVENT SOMETHING 


ot tat aes arene pana 


Washington, D. “C. 





Your ideas may bring we pales Out pa « 
pw to obtain a patent th 


‘ O jitss 
WATERS 6 60., 4365. Warder Be ’ 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—Just let me prove 
ft to you as L have done for 57,532 others in the last 
six months, I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and T want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FRE, entirely at my 
expense. I don't care how many 80-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don't care how disgusted you feel with them ali— 
you have not tried my cure, Lf have such abso- 

ute confidence in it that ong to send 
you a treatment absolute i tr It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatme = which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pains it removes 
thee ause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity disappears—nall this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all this 
and 1 waut you to send for a treatment, FREER, 
at my expense, because lL know 
gon will then tell all your 
riends about it just as those 
67,552 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this 
}] paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- 
ment will besent you promptly 
in plaia sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3525 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
7 Kleven Fables from sAnsop 
» More Fables from Alsop 
‘2g Indian Myths—Aush 
“140 Nursery Tales Zayvlor 
“258 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
"1; Little Plant People—Part 1 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*20 Story of a Sunbeam—A/le 
jt Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
“104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—JMJaguie 


*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 Stories from Andersen— /aylos 
#34 Stories from Grimm—/av/os 
#36 Little Red Riding Hood) A’cifes 


“37 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'cites 
“38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 

*3 Litthe Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—AMayne 
“so Wings and Stings—//alijaa 

*41 Story of Wool—Aayne 
“2 Bird Stories from the 


History and Biography 

*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—J/-Cahe 
“45 Boyhoodof Washington—Avrites 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—A'erles 


Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 

*152 Child’s 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvanston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 

4268 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter Smith 

*269 Four Little Cotton 
Play—Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan 
Reader—Mag aie 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—A/elcal/ 

*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 

*102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


Poets 


aud Mew-Mew — 


Garden of Verses— 


Tails at 


A Child-Life 


“146 Siceping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Aerles 

175 Norse Legends, I—Aeitey 

176 Norse Legends. I-—A'ertey 

“177 Legends of the Rhineland 

“282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—AL-Cahe 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—J/ayne 
*s1 Story of Flax —Alayne 
*52 Story of Glass—//anson 
“s3 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Alayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 
*1a5 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
#137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
#138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aerler 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
“a1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*34 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Peun)—Aush 
*s4 Story of Columbus— A/cCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 
“oc Children of the Northland 
“62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Ac Fee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Zaker 
#65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunusylvania)—Baker 


5¢ per Copy 








COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 





"66 Child Life Colonies II 
(Virgimiay Bakes 
‘OS Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCahe 
*6g Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—WeCahe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—/azis 
164 The Littl Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Nos, 167,105,100 a0¢ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Srsters” by Jane Andiews) 
“167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bouheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
‘67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades, 
“227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
“233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—/avon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal McKane 
*96 Story of Wheat—//lali/ax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—io0wn 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
“136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks I—Mc/ve 
*iSt Stories of the Stars—AMclve 
*205 Kyes and No HKyes and 
Three Giants 


in the 


and 


Alice and 


Book 


The 


the addition of many new titles each year. 
or more pages; well printed. with strong attractive paper covers. 
They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
Industries and Literature. ‘This list contains many new titles. 





*.02 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland Carroll 
56 Bolo the Cave Boy—Girtmcs 
257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Gvimes 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
49> Animal Life in the Sea—AcFee 
*a3 Story of Silk Brown 
*a1 Story of Sugar—Aerlter 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
*13g Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—enton 
“280 Making of the World—//erndon 
‘281 Buildersof the World—//erndon 
“953 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
“16 Kxplorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—AMchoide 
“97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
95 Story of Nathan Halte—AlcCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson—AlcCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Alclce 
1o1 Story of Robert K.Lee— McKane 
105 Story of Canada— McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCahe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—Lush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mcliv 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—AcHane 
“144 Story of Steam—AMcCabr , 
145 Story of McKinley—Mchiide 
157 Story of Dickens—.Smith 
*179 Story ofthe Flag—Bakes 
“185 Story of the First Crusade 
1go Story of Father Hennepin 
ial Story of LaSalle—Mch ide 
4217 Story of Florence Nightingale 


Kach book has 32 





Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school - 
This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 


It contains, in addition to many standard 





5/ per Copy| 














“115 Great Kuropean Cities Il 
(Rome and Berlinj—Aush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti 
nople) —Bush 
*246 What I Saw in Japan—Giiffis 
#247 ‘The Chinese and Their Country 
KM. Paulson 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 
History and Biography 
“73 Four Great Musicians— Bush 
*o4 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Tion-Hearted, The 
Black brince:—Aush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Push 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*I88 Story of Napoleon— Bush 
“18g Stories of Heroism—ush 
197 Story of Lafayette—ush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
“209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition 
“204 Story of William Tell—//a/lock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
breath 
“266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
“256 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
§08 Story of Florida—Bauskell 
509 Story of Georgia— Deriy 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa— MWclve 
515 Story of Kentucky—Lubank 





Books Suggested 


lasting influence for good. 


mended for Spring reading : 


1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part I 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
48 Nature Myths 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
53 Adventures of a 


Drop 
134 Conquest of Little Plant People 





Little Water 


for Spring Reading 
HILE all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series are suitable for read- 

ing at any time, there are certain titles which will be found especially 
interesting and instructive during the spring months. It is in the Spring that 
Nature makes its strongest appeal, and Nature in its many phases is always a 
subject of absorbing interest to pupils of all ages. The child who acquires an early 
knowledge and understanding of this most important subject will have received a 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 


Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
203 Little Plant People 


rea’ m 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 


The following titles are most delightful treatises on Nature and are recom- 


of the 


aterways 
227 Our sion Friends and How to 
e 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not available 
for their purchase by the 
school, and you, as teach- 
er, are really interested in 
your pupils having these 
books, some way will oc- 
cur to you for providing 
the necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 











History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—A'ciley 
*so Indian Children Tales—/ush 
“98 Stories of the Backwoods 
‘79 A Litthe New Kugland Viking 
*s1 Story of DeSoto—Malfjcld 
482 Story of Daniel Boone—Aeitter 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cC abe 
484 Story of David Crockett—Aetler 
&5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*s6 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
“87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and EKdison)—/arirs 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bash 
$9 Fremont and Kit Carson /add 
*o1 Story of Kugene Field McCabe 
#178 Story of lexingtou and Bunker 
Hill— Baker 
“182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
“207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 


Literature 


*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

“111 Water Babies (Abridged}— 
Kingsley 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

“195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll. 





4918 Story of Peter Cooper—Ale hee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
4265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days—7illing- 
hast 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
49 ‘The Golden Touch—Hazwthorne 
461 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthoine 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Bahba—Lewis 
¥*183 A Dov of Flanders— ela Ramee 
#184 The Nurnberg Stove. LaAamec 
*1860 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
#199 Jackanapes—/wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—e da 
Ramee 
#208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Neary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 


the Golden River 


#234 Poems Worth Knowing — Book 
Ii—Intermediate—/aron 
255 Chinese Fables and_ Stories 
—Fellges 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

“10g Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/c hee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Ilinois— 

Patterson 

Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 





520 Story of Michigan— Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Shinnes 
593 Story of Missouri--/reree 

*525 Story of New Jersey—Hulchin- 

Sou 

533 Story of Ohio 
#530 Story of Penusylvania 
542 Story of Utah Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinnes 


Galbreath 
Match 


Literature 


*1o The Snow Image—/lawlhoine 

411 Rip Van Winkle—/i7/ng 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/iv- 
wg 

#2 Rab and His Friends—Aiown 

404 Three Golden  Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 

425 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thoine + 

#26 The Minotaur—Hawlhorne 

*118 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 


*119 Bryant’s) Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 ‘Ten Selections from Tongfel- 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 


Ironsides, and other poems) 
*302 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 
161 ‘The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 


Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—//awlhoine 
*a11 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
#222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 








(For various grades) 

“223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-Part 
‘The Story of Theseus 

¥225 Tennyson's Poems selected 

209 Responsive Bible Readings 

264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 

“254 Story of Little Nell—Smit, 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline—Loung fellow + 
“15 Sunowbound—IWhittier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the ‘Town Pump —/fawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Teunyson—Hallock 
“149 Man Without a Country, The 
—THale + 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lhving 
196 The Gray 
thoine 
213 Poems 
Selected 
214 More’ Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)— Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Grammar—faxron 
#238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Partl 7 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part IL 
*241 Story 
(Cond.) 
“242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond,) 
#251 Story of Language and Litera 
ture—/letlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Ango 
254 Story of “The Talisman” (Scott) 
—Weekes 
259 The Jast of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged —/lVeckes 


Shelley and 


Champion — Haw. 


of ‘Thomas  Moore= 


from the 


of the Hiad — Church 


260 Oliver ‘Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—/eilig 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 


*17 Knoch Arden—7ennyson ¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell+ 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village — Gold 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Marinert 
“127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Cwsar- Selections 
130 Henry the VIII Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
"142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol ¢ 
154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto IL + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems— Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*15o Bunker Hill Address — Selec 
tious from Adams and Jeffer 
son Oration— I ehstey + 
"151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Ayson 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell t 
150 Kdgar Allan Poe— Biagrigly 
and selected poems—Lin 
*158 Washington's Farewell Address 
aud Other Papers t ‘ 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
shy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay ¢ 
#221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers~ 
Addison 
*236 Poems Worth K nowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—/aron , 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel Scott 
Introduction aud Canto If 
Agricultural 7 
271 Simple Lessous in Animal — 
bandry—Book I. Horses ai 
cattle—Plumd 
+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatory notes. 


Lake- 


Lake- 


Other Poems 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


The titles indica- 
. ted by (*) are sup. 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


Introduction Offer: 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


our choice of any ten of 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT POINT 
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—@  #£&Write For Our New 
Hair and Beauty 
» Books—FREE 


Our Hair Book gives the lat- 
est approved in- Special 
structionson @ ; 
Cure ot the 

lair, Wustra- 
tesall the Lat- 
est Styles 
in Hair 
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Largest Mail Order Hair Mevchauts inthe World. 


$6) 50 aMonth 


‘pee Here’s your 
chance to own a world 
standard Masterpiece at 

the lowest price on the 
Easiest Terms ever offered, 
We'll send you your choice 
of a fine $30.00 Factory New 
17-Jewel Iilinois, Elgin 
ff] or Waltham, exactly timed; 
regulated to the second 

guaranteed accurate anc 

durable in a Superfine 20- 

year Gold-filled Case, for 

only $2.50 down and $2.50 a month for 7 mos, 
You save $10. Send now for your choice of 
tiese fine watches for Free Inspection before 
yapayapenny. Satisfaction or money back, 


SUTTON WATCH CO., 202 Keller Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY 
Every teacher should learn the art of 
expression, public speaking, dramatic 
| reading and entertaining, 
WE TEACH 


x 4 vYruN id 
ELOC UV I ION 
BY MAIL 
With our lessons you ean teach the ehil- 
ren to recite, Born more money and he- 
come popular, Only the best literature 
taught. This is .our Opportunity if you 
to school, Send 4 


a 
cent stamp for sample illustrated reci- 
tation, 


The Merrill School of Expression, Inc. 
1150 Woodward Ave., 


| 
| 
| 
cannot po: 
| 
| 


Dept, 8, Detroit, Michivan. 











Industrial and Art Materials 


Water Colors, Tempera Colors, Craft Colors, 
Stick Printing Sets, Weaving Papers, Raftia, 
Table 


Reed, Colored Crayons, Drawing Papers, Col- 
ored Construction F Ar 1 ts, 

t 'ds, Drawing Por 8, i ks 
Ske' mncils yit’’ (Cold Water Dye), “'Stixit’® 
Paste, Modeling C neil Kni nd Bitihes, Art 
Fabries, Pottery M 3, Color Charts, Schoolroom Pie- 
tures, Drawing Books, and ‘‘Industrial Art Text Books’’, 


THE PRANG COMPANY, New York,Boston, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, ‘Toronto, Canada, 


llustrated Catalogue Free to Teachers 





“a \WAHERE DUPLICATE COPIES ARE NEEDED 
eN Daus Improved Ti ) Top Duplicator 


<a BX will reproduce 150 handwritten 


and 50 typewritten copies, casily, 
quickly, cheaply, neatlhy;, ready 
instantly; negatives require no 
0 washing out after using and cun 
$5 complete $5, 
3 10 DAY'S TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 
* FELIX L. DAUS DUPLICATING CO., 
vs Building, 111 John Street, New York. 


be used over and over again, 4 
Cap size 8 8-4 x inches, price 
<letneees 
“ ” ° 
SOLACE” for Sick Feet 
Itallays burning and irritation caused by shoes not 
Mied fitted—reducing the swelling and giving the 
wuet ¢ atthe name implies. A relief for corns and 
nions; will positively give ease. , 
‘ hirty-five years in caring for and studying feet 
warrant us in recommending this to shop men and 
trot salespeople, farmers, and all who have foot 
sift es, It is put up in convenient packages for 
poi in the shoes, Sample package sent parcel 
Iudienty-five cents. Remit to “The Solace Co.,” 
Htorium, Portland, Ind. 
(eens 
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Ky arics. Catalog. 
— HE ART STUDIOS, Box 760. Port Allegany, Penna. 
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lication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hauuibal,Mo. 








’ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 71) 


Matthison of Birmingham, England, an 
actress, now on the stage; office boy and 


| clerk from his thirteenth to ‘sixteenth 
| year, lecturer and writer till his twenty- | 
| sixth; actor, press agent, writer of short 
| stories, poems, etc., and theatrical busi- | 
| ness manager up,to 1905; since engaged 


mainly in dramatic writing; author of 
‘“‘The Servant in the House,’’ and other 
plays. (b) Le Baron Russell Briggs, 
college president; born Salem, Mass., 
1865; received Harvard degrees of A. B., 
A. M., LL. D.; also LL. D., Western 
Reserve, 1896, and Litt. D., Lafayette, 
1907; married, 1883; positions in suc- 
cession since 1885, asst. prof. English; 
prof. English; dean of college; dean of 
faculty of arts and sciences; Boylston 
prof. rhetoric and oratory (Harvard) ; 
president of Radcliffe College since 1913. 
President of National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, and author of ‘‘The 
New Athlete,"’ in ‘‘Outing,’’ February, 
1914, 

1. Is the first 7 in “lever” long or short? Dic- 
tionaries don’t agree. 2, Wuat construction 
have the italicized words in the followiug sen- 
tences: (a) Ulysses spoke of (he men and the 
etiics that he had seen, (b) The poet Southey 
tells Auw the water comes down at Lodore.— 
Lewellen, Nebraska, H. k. 


1. By the older authorities this word 


is generally pronounced ‘‘le-ver.’’ Of | 


’ 


the newer ones, the ‘‘Century’’ and 
‘“*Standard’’ dictionaries give ‘‘lev-er’’ 
or ‘‘le-ver;’’ the ‘‘International’’ (of 
1910), ‘‘le-ver’’ or ‘‘lev-er;’’ the ‘‘Ox- 
ford’’ (Murray’s, 19038), ‘‘le-ver.’’ When 
dictionaries differ in pronunciation, we 
are at liberty to decide for ourselves in 
the matter. 2. (a) ‘‘Of the men and the 
cities’? is a compound prepositional 
phrase (“men’’ and ‘‘cities’’ both being 
objects of preposition ‘‘of’’), used as ad- 
verb modifiers of ‘‘spoke.’’ (b) ‘‘How 
the water comes down at Lodore’’ is a 
clause, used as noun object of the verb 
‘‘tells.’”? ‘‘How’’ and “down’’ are ad- 
verbs modifying the verb ‘‘comes;’’ both 
express manner. , 

1. How should “been” be pronounced; as if it 
were bin or bean?) o, How should the flag be 
saluted? 3. In what states are women allowed 
to vote ?—A Subscriber, 

1. Five of the seven dictionary author- 
itiesof long-standing pronounce it ‘‘bin;’’ 
the other two give long ‘‘e’’ sound. Of 
the best newer authorities, the Century 
Dictionary gives ‘‘been’’ with long ‘‘e,’’ 
or “‘bin;’’ the International and Stand- 
ard, ‘‘bin,’’ or ‘‘been’’ (with long ‘‘e’’). 
2. It may receive either ‘‘silent salute’’ 
or ‘‘pledge salute.’’ The former is very 
similar to the military or naval salute, 
and consists in raising the right hand, 
palm downward, to the forehead and 
holding it there until the flag is dipped 
and returned to a vertical position. In 
some schools the silent salute is a daily 
exercise, the pledge being used only on 
special days or occasions. When the lat- 
ter salute is given, the pupils stand with 
hand uplifted, as in silent salute, while 
repeating the following words: 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the re- 
public for which it stands, 
One nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 
3. They have full suffrage—that is, on 
equal terms with men,—in Wyoming, 
Colorada, Utah, Idaho, Washington, 
California, Arizona, Kansas, Oregon, 
Nevada, Montana, and the Territory of 
Alaska. They have school suffrage in 
nearly twenty of the other states, and 
in Jowa both school suffrage and munic- 
ipal {suffrage on questions concerning 
bond issues or increase of taxes. 

1, What is aqua ammonia? 2. Can you tell me 
how to cut glass with a glass cutter without 
breaking the glass? 3. Please work and explain 
the following problem: How must a merchant 
mark his goods so as to discount 20% and still 
gain 20% ?—A Georgia Subscriber, 

1. It is a liquid ammonia; that is, the 
aqueous or watery solution of ammonia, 
not the gaseous form. 2. A glass cutter 
is made so sharp, either with diamond 
point or otherwise, that it necessarily 


;}euts the glass without breaking it, if 


| ordinary care be used. 3. Let 1007 
| the cost; 120% be the required selling 
| price. But since this selling price is to 
be a discount of 20% on the asking or 
marked price, then 120% must be 80% of 
| the marked price. Or, 120% is 80% of 
150%, the required marked price. 

1. Who was President of the United States one 
hundred years ago? Who was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and how long did he serve? 
2. Who is now Chief Justice? Who was the first, 
and how long did he serve. 3. Who were the 
kingsor chief rulers of Kngland, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, one hundred years ago ?—Old 
Subscriber, 

1. James Madison; 
served till 1817. John 
ginia was Chief Justice; 1801-1835. 2. 
The present Chief Justice is Edward D. 
White of Louisiana; appointed 1910. ‘The 
first was John Jay of New York, 1789- 
1795. 


inaugurated 1899, 


1871); Alexander I, was Emperor (Czar) 
of Russia. 


Greater Use of the Blackboard 


(Continued from page 77) 


mere statement of How can equal a dem- 
; onstration of how for 


the teacher or pupil recording the best 
suggestion. 


does three things to it: (/) he limits it 
in time; (2) he limits it in place; and 
(3) he limits it in topic. For example, 
suppose the subject of ‘‘Art’’ is written 
on the board. Art covers a vast field. 
Watch how a class narrowed the sub- 
ject by limiting to time, place, and 
topic: 

ART 

Art in the fifth century before Christ 
(time. ) 

Art in Greece, Athens, in the fifth 
century before Christ (time and place.) 

Famous temple (Parthenon) in Athens 
in the fifth century before Christ (time, 
place and subject.) 

Very easily the subject ‘‘Parthenon’’ 
‘an be further limited to a description 
of the temple as a whole, or to the in- 
terior, or to the Elgin Marbles that 
had adorned it, or to the worship 
held there—the points of views from 
which the topic is attacked are many! 

Take the subject, ‘‘Schools,’’ for in- 
stance. Let the class as an experiment 
see if it can be limited with enough 
variety to provide an entirely different 
theme-subject for every one in the class. 
You will be surprised how much detfinite- 
ness such exercises in limiting subjects 
will give to the assignment. 

A class can build up dialogue, register- 
ing the different speeches on the board 
as they are perfected. They can drama- 
tize little poems or stories and write the 
separate speeches before their eyes, as 
they are made up. Such concerted work 
is invaluable in the classroom. 

Indeed, a wide-awake teacher can often 
organize the class into a club, and let 
them manage the lesson themselves. 
They can be taught how minutes of a 
meeting should be written, and given 
practice in writing them on the board. 
When a little debate is held, a pupil can 


names of the speakers and the topics 
they discuss. In this way attention can 
be kept on the debate as a whole, and 
the relative worth of arguments may be 
observed. 

Classroom efficiency springs from a 
combination of five causes: (1) utilizing 
school property to best advantage; (2) 
presenting the lesson in an inspiring way; 
(3) arousing effort on the part of the 
pupil; (4) correlating studies advanta- 
seously; and (5) making work progress 
from day to day toward a definite goal 
set for the class. You will find that the 
blackboard can be used with all of these, 
and that it will help to vitalize your 
teaching. 








Many Teachers 


are devoting their spare time, Saturdays, ete. 
to taking subscriptions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS. 


We want a representative in 


every locality, and at every Institute, Summer School or Association Meeting. A 


few extra dollars can be very easily earned. 


Ask for terms, supplies, ete. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Marshall of Vir- | 


be appointed to put on the board the | 


3. George III was King of England | 
(the Prince of Wales, afterward George | 
IV, was Regent) ; Louis X VIII was King | 
of France; Frederick William III, King | 
of Prussia (Germany did not exist as an | 
empire, under leadership of Prussia, until | 


effectiveness. A | 
class can limit subjects on the board, | 


In narrowing a subject. so | 
that it can be handled well, the writer | 
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Special Offer! 


Thousands of delighted women are using 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream every night. Sopure! 
So white! So fragrant! So beautifying and 
soothing to faces and hands roughened or 
hurt by winter or climate. At the stores, tubes 
25c; jars, 35c & 75c. But we will mail you a 

Ic tube free if you will cut out this offer and 
send it tous along with the top of a box of 
Pompeian HAIR Massage, 25c, 50c or $1 size, 
sold by your store. 

Pompeian HAIR Massage makes the hair 
healthy, strong and beautiful. It removes 
Dandruff, one of the biggest causes of itch- 
ing scalp and falling hair, Pompeian HAIR 
Massage is no experiment, For many years 
it was known as HYKI Tonic. We bought the 
business because Hyki had been so success- 
fully used by more than a million people. 
Pompeian HAIR Massage (the new name) is 
a clear amber liquid 
containing six finely 
combined ingredients, 
Can't discolor the hair. 
Not oily. Delightful to 
use. Don’t wait until 
too late, Hair roots once 
dead, always dead. 
Use Pompeian HAIR 
Massage. With each 
25c, 50c or $1 bottle (at 
the store) is a booklet 
“Your Hair & Its Care.” 
The advice in it is alone 
worth the price of 
many bottles. If your 
druggist has not yet 
bought Pompeian 
HAIR Massage tell him 
he can quickly get it 
from his Wholesale 
Druggist. 

So send us the top of 
a box of Pompeian 
HAIR Massage and we 
will mail you a 25c tube 
of Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream free. You must 
also send us this entire 
advertisement (good 
only until April goth), 
socut it out now before 
you turn this page, else 
you may forget. 
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FeRIGNDSHIE 
BRACEL 





ILVER ROLL’ U 
+ Start a Friendship-Mald-L.ink-Bracelet, latest New 
York fashion. We give one link absolutely FREE 
Bracelet. Your friends give or exchange 

s. What more boautiful tokon or sontiment 
could be expressed.Send to-day for one or more LINKS 
(12ec.cach) 3 Initials ongraved Froe state initials 
and whether ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER, 
BEADED or PLAIN design wanted. With your first 
order for one or more Links we send FREE a beauti- 
ful black velvet ribbon so you can start wearing your 
Links at once, while your Braceletis being completed. 


83Chamhers St..Dept. 207 N.Y. 








Friendshin Jewelry Co. 





Send You a Genuine 
dison Phonograph 


on Free Trial 


right to your own home. En- 

tertain your family and your 

friends. Sendit back at our 
expense if you don’t want to 

keep it. A few doliars a 

month now pays for a gen- 

uine Ec'son at Rock-Bot- 

tom prices and without 

7 even interest, Ba monthly 
~ yments, =m or our 
beantifal Peco teicon Gatclon, “A postal oF 

eletter is enough. But send it at once. ~~ -- Whe 


fF. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


S264 Chica 








THE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


100 copies made from your own pen, typewriteror draw- 
ing, For df or ©, 0. D., we will send postpaid one No, 1 
printing-surface d'ox7; Ink and Sponge complete, Sate 
isfaction or money back, SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 
W. FISHER CO,, 113 Amsterdam Ave, NEW VOKK 


LADIES, LOOK! 


7 Piece Eyelet Embroidery Set 15c 
Beautiful Table Set, 6 Doilies and 
large IS inch Center to match, on fine 
quulity Art Linen, lor 15¢. Latest 
Catalogue FREE, 
HELEN E. KOENIG, 
516 Lockhart St., N. S., Pittsburg, Pa, 
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Acme Declamution Book, 
almost any oceusion, and for any 
SOX, 


age 


isforone or more boys or girls 
big boys and girls or little folks, ete, 
Allen's Reciter for Little Folks. 


30 celts, 


and iz. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 


Broom 
A. B. 


and a great many others suitable for tots. 
Baxter's Choice Dialogues. 


Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Litthe Probibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, 
Band Drill, Brightand easy. Gi pages. 15 cents. 

Best Drill Book, The. ly Marie Irish. Lachuding 
the most taking drills and marches, Very popular, 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play With Me; Iu Grandma’s Day; Jack 
OLanteru Drill; Temperance March and Song; 
astern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy's Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood 
man; Flag Drill; Brownlie Drill; Flower Drill; 
Ked, White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doil 
Drill; Minstrel’s Mareh and Unele Sam’s Party. 
2 certs, 

Brown's Reciter, Contains the most popular reci- 
tations aud readings ofthe day. [It has such favorites 
as Over the Hillto the Poor Touse, Cuddle Doon, 
Aux Lualiens, low Kuby Played, low sockery Set 
aifen, The Legend of Inuistallen, etc. 163 pages. 
2) cents, 

Child's Own Speaker. By bk. C. and L. J. Rook. 
A book tor children ot six, This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux, Mostof them have been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as 
delight the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is mot childish, Only such 
pleces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Choice Dialogues. By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For 
School and Social Knutertainmenuts, The wide 
reputation of its compiler tor books in this field is 
sufficient guarantee of its quality, The book itself is 
better than any description of it, It offers excellent 
muterialforanuy kind of an entertainment program 
at home, school or church, [ts themes include 
humor, history, mythology, patriotism, school lite, 
and much more, 
children wid adults, have quick action, and are ol 
Lhe highest moraltone, 40 cents, 









Selections suitable for 
or either 
The list of contents saves much time by in- 
dicating how long each selection is, also whether it 
and whether for 


Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
Here 
are a few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad- | 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
, The Bimeby Time, lssay on Hens, The New 
«,, Old Uncle at the Circus, Frogs at School, 
25 cents. 
A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2340 Train, Hiring asServant, Trialsof a 
Shaw's 


Ioxecelsior 


The dialogues are suited for older | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Best Entertainment Books 


For April and the Spring Months 


If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song, This is a splendid prelude to any 
program. The children wonder how cordial the 
welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. For any number of children, 25 cents, 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flag song, Rousing melody 
and true ringto the words, and good for patriotic 

} meetings of all kinds, 25 cents, 

Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The, A colonial nov- 
elty action song for any number of Jittle Puritans 
and Indian girls, The words are clever and the 
music just What it ought to be, 25 cents. 

Little Primary Pieces, By C. 8S. Griffin, Itisa 
big day for the smal! person when he “speaks his 
piece.” Give him something that he needn't be 
frightened at—something short with birds and flow- 
ers or other familiar things init. Something worth 
remembering, too. Here are over # hundred selec- 
tions to choose from, 15 cents. 

Little Trades Ladies, The. sy Harriette Wilbur 
aud H.C. Eldridge, Anaction song avd drill which 
will prove very popular, Various trades of women 
represented by little ladies, Costumes described aud 
directions given for drill, 25 cents. 

Old Colony Days. A ew dramatization of the Court- 
shipof Miles Standish, faithfully reproducing the 

A most excel- 

Kor Jligh 








| 

| story in the language of the poem, 
| lent entertainment of the highest merit, 

|} School or Grammar Grades. Four principal char- 
| acters (3 male, 1 female), with as many more as de- 
| sired, Costumes and properties simple, Time 1}, 
| hours, 256 cents, 

Original Dinlogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
BF. Gupull, futeresting and amusing dialogs which 

| may be given inany room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spiey, and lively, 25 cents, 

Patriotic and Historical Selections, Over one 

hundred selections in prose aud verse. For ad- 
| vanced grades, Someof the most stirring and dra- 
| qnatie descriptions and poems, 45 cents, 

Peterkin and Polly, Very Dutch, but Quite 
Jolly. A very amusing Dutch custom song, by Ef- 
fie Louise Koogle, Duet for boy and girl. 25 cents, 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
The, <A sentiment expressed in song carries addi- 

| tional weight, It 
is written for 4 children and chorus, 25 cents, 

Rose March and Drill, For 16 girls, A beauti- 
ful spectacular entertainment for any occasion. The 
costumes, though easy to provide, are most charimn- 

| jng. The movements of the marchare easily learn- 
| ed by the aid of the diagrams provided, but the ef- 
{ fectis moststriking. 15 cents, 

| Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 
Palmer Pierce, Ringing with patriotism, enthius- 
jastic in sentiment, possessing an irresistible swing, 
| A dandy song for marching, Always whit. 25 cents, 


For program or schoolroom use, 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS 


Pe ee ee ee ee t=—=—_—wean | 


{ Something for Every Month of the Schoo! Year { 


! See page 10 for full description 
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Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils, Written espe 
cally for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha EK, Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oe 

Brightest aud most usable collection pub- 





cCusion, 


lished, Price 25c, ; 
Choice School Speaker, This sulendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 


schoolroot purposes wed thus possesses particularly 
good qualities, It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasens, ‘These 
and proved good, 25 cents, 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitations, 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, 
pathos, comedy and satire, Some of the good things 
are, Counting Kggs; The Choir ofthe Daybreak; The 
Deacon's Story; Heights of the Ridiculous; Jolly 
Old Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; Tommy- 
bob’s Thanksgiving Vision; Shut li; Washington's 
Sword and Franklin’s Staff, A great many more of 
the best selections and recitations, 25 cents. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots. For chil- 
dren from three to ten years old, 25 cents. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping. The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions. A very rare production, 25 cts, 

Dolls’ Symposium, The, A most unique and capti- 
vating play for children. By Elizabeth &, Guptill. 
It combines spicy dialog, fascinating drills, clever 
burlesque, entrancing songs and cunning antics, 
The children impersonate the dolls and do the most 
amusing stunts, Asasurprising funmaker this play 
is unequalled, For any number from 16 to 60. From 
30 minutes to 1's hour, as desired, 25 cents, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll's 
jullaby for any number of litthe mothers, It will 
soothe most stubborn babies. 25 cents, 

Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of new pieces 
compiled with great care from the best magazines 
and other current literature of the day. The selec- 
tions embrace a wide variety of pathetic, comic, 
patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing 
variety, The following is a partial list of contents: 
America; Blue and the Gray ; Dead March; Deco- 
rative Mania; Eulogy on Emmet; Flowers for the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High School Girl; Hun- 
dred Years from now; Inthe Mining Town ; John 
Bottlejohn ; Just Graduated ; Legend of the Organ 
Builder; Little Brown flands; Little Grenadier; 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only a Tramp; 
Shonny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream, 25c. 

Hiawatha Dramatized. <A high-grade drama ar- 
ranged from Longfellow’s masterpiece, setting forth 
fully the vivid dramatic scenes participated in hy 
the great Indian heroes, A superb entertainment 
forany occasion. Contains complete description of 
costumes, with illustrations, Indian music, stage 
directions, suggestions for decorating, and all other 
details necessary. Time l hour, 25 cents, 5 

How to Celebrate. Wasbington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school. 25 cents, 

Holidays’ Carnival,The, A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented. Each has 
a speaking part, and there is a chorus for each day. 
The tunes are familiar, Time 30 minutes. 15 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
C, Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on stage or platform. Costume simple, 30 cents, 


A colleetion of | 


have all been tried | 





a 


Very easy to arrange, 
not intricate, 


For 16 girls, 
Costumes simple, the movements 
Suitable for small girls, Very pretty. Lo cents, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes. ‘lhis at- 
tractive volume is adapted alike to Parlor denter- 
tainments, School and Church boxhibitions, and for 
use on the Amateur Stage. IMuasy tableaux, with 
readings from standard authors, fori a very at- 
tractive feature, also the statuary scenes, 30 cents, 

Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. A 
song of Motherlove and Home, Sweet and sooth- 
ing, An AntiSuffragette argument, May be sung 
by tittle girls with dolls, 25 cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blue. 
One ol the best songs ever published. Tells of “the 
man who fights battles each day.” Has a rousing 
chorus, [nspiration to school children, 25 cents, 

"Twas Thee! ’Twas Thou! and This 1 Avow! 
A Quaker contention, A delightful song. Very 
droll and quaint. For any occasion, Very popu- 
lar. Duet forsmallboy and girl, Words and mu- 
sic by Eflie Louise Koogle, 25 cents, 

When Visitors Come Round. A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off” 
before visitors, A sure success, for all occasions, 
oo fra 


| Spear Drill 






2 nts, 

Wave Old Glory. A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus, A splendid marching song. 25 cents, 
We Wanta Twelve-Hour Day. For two girls and 
two boys and chorus, Plenty of action and music, 

very attractive, 25 cents, 

We Wouldn't Say a Word, But ’Tis Quite 
Absurd. A shocking state of affairs depicted. 
For any number of Puritan boys and girls, A 
clever little song for any time, especially good for 
Thanksgiving exercises, 25 cents, 

When My Dolly Grows to bea Lady. Ofthe many 
doll songs written, this one must take its place 
among the best, Sweet words and an easy, pretty 
melody combine to make this a splendid one for en- 
tertainments or school-room use, 25 cents, 

Wrap Me inthe Dear Old Flag, Boys. A very 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert uses. 
An unusually meritorious production, Should be 
sung as asolo, 25 cents, 

When We're Dressed Up Like Father and Mother. 
By H, C, Eldridge. A cute comic song for little 
folks, dressed up like their elders, 25 cents, 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 

M. Wiant, Supervisor of 


























Klocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools. Yankee Doodle 


Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Geor- 
gia,two drills,primary and 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill — Cadet Drill, 
Each drill so fully and 
clearly explained that it 
becomes a pleasuretoteach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents. 
You’re Welcome If You Keep Right Still. The 
great success of Mr, Eldridge’s welcome song “If We 
Were You and You Were Us,’’ has prompted a sec- 
ond welcome song which we believe equally as good 
asthe first one, Can be sung by any number of 
children, Start your entertainment right by giving 
this song. 25 cents. 


The above is only a partial list of the large and complete line of Entertainment 


Books which we carry in stock. 


A_copy of our Descriptive Catalogue of Reci- 


tations, Dialogs, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, etc., sent Free on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


- Dansville, N. Y. 


Just for Fun 













Good Stories Selected from Various 


ee 
Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 











SHE LISPED 


‘*Now, Helen,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘can 
you tell me what a myth is?’’ ‘‘Yeth, 
ma’am,’’ lisped Helen, ‘‘it ith a woman 
that hath not got a huthband.’”’ 


ONE WAY TO SERVE INDIANS 


the first time, read on the Boston hotel 
bill of fare: ‘‘Baked Indian Pudding. ’’ 
‘‘Oh, Auntie, this is just horrible!’’ ex- 
claimed the shocked young lady. ‘‘And 
they call this a civilized country !’’ 


WRONG TRANSPORTATION METHOD 


A Missouri farmer had ordered a fancy 
pig from a breeder. ‘The pig was a mere 
mite of a pig, and the farmer sent it 
back. ‘‘Dear sir,’’ he wrote. ‘‘From 
the comparative size of the pig and the 
bill, 1 am forced to the conclusion that 
you got them mixed. You should have 
sent the pig by mail and the bill by 
express. ”’ 


A YOUNG DIPLOMAT 


‘*I hope you didn’t ask for a second 
helping of pie when you were at Mrs. 
Smith’s house,’’ said Johnny’s mother. 
‘*No’m, I didn’t,’’ said Johnny. ‘‘I just 
asked her for the recipe, so you could 
make some pie just like it, and then she 
gave me another piece without my ask- 
ing for it.’’ 


NOT NEAR ENOUGH TO HELP 


A promoter from the west was trying 
to sell a clerk in Pittsburg a few shares 
of stock. The clerk, however, was not 
anxious to invest. ‘‘Why should | buy 
stock in your mine?’’ he said. ‘‘ My dear 
man, we’re right next to the Skinned 
Yat, which is producing fabulous 
wealth.’’ ‘‘Yes, and | live ina boarding 
house that is right next to the mansion 
of asteel millionaire. But that does not 
make me worth anything. ”’ 

ARE THERE SUCH TEACHERS? 

One day Mr. Smith went to buy a 
bushel of buckwheat for sowing. The 
man who sold the wheat was away, but 
his wife undertook to wait on the cus- 
tomer. She found a peck measure, and 
they went to the granary. She filled the 
measure twice, and, pouring the contents 
into the bag, began to tie it up.. ‘‘ But, 
Mrs. Lawton,’’ said the man, ‘‘it takes 
four pecks to make a bushel.’’ ‘Oh, 
does it?’’ replied the woman, as she un- 
tied the bag. ‘‘Well, you see I never 
had any experience in measuring grain 
before I married Mr. Lawton. I always 
taught school.’’ 


GENUINE EFFICIENCY 


In Montana a railway bridge had been 
destroyed by fire, and it was necessary 
to replace it. The bridge engineer and 
his staff were ordered in haste to the 
place. Two days later came the super- 
intendent of the division. Alighting from 
his private car, he encountered the old 
master bridge builder. ‘‘Bill,’’ said the 
superintendent, and the words quivered 
with energy, ‘‘I want this job rushed. 
Every hour’s delay costs the company 
money. Have you got the engineer’s 
plans for the new bridge?’ ‘‘I don’t 
know,”’ said the bridge builder, ‘‘whether 
the engineer has the picture drawed yet 
or not, but the bridge 1s up and the trains 
is passin’ over it.’’ 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS 


When Gov. Whitman of New York was 
District Attorney in New York city, he 
one day got a letter from a woman in 
Connecticut saying that she would be in 
New York for a few days, naming the 
days, and was anxious to see the district 
attorney. Would Mr. Whitman write and 
let her know when she could see him. 
The district attorney answered by letter, 
naming a day and the hour. The visitor, 
a well-dressed, middle-aged woman, ap- 
peared at the time set and was shown at 
once into Mr. Whitman’s office. ‘‘So you 
are Dist. Atty. Whitman,’’ said the 
woman. ‘‘I’ve always wondered how 
you looked. Now I’m going to see the 
Brooklyn bridge.’’ And she left before 





the district attorney could reply. 


An English girl coming to America for | 
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WHAT DID HE MEAN? 

The Wife—Don’t you think 

has improved you, dear? 

Sure thing. I 
ried you! 


think marr 
? The Husband 
was an idiot when J my, 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
Husband—You are naturally of an y 
happy disposition, that’s all that’s the 
matter. Wife—That’s your theory 7 
it?) Husband—I never saw you happy, 
Wife—That’s because you never saw n, 
before | married you. 1 

NATURAL HISTORY 
The teacher asked Ruth to describe ; 
frog, and she answered, ‘A frog 
teacher, is a big green bug with wary 
all over it, and it keeps its mouth Oper 
all the time, and--and—it’s always gt 
ting down behind and standing up befor. 


GOT THE HABIT 

A school-teacher in Kentucky had som 
trouble in teaching a little fellow to sq 
‘double 1,’’ {‘‘double e,’’ ‘double s" 
etc. But after a while his efforts were 
fruitful, and he was gratified by an ¢. 
traordinary appearance of interest on the 
pupil’s part. In fact, the boy became, 
double-letter hunter, and ceased alti. 
gether to require attention at that point 
About that time they reached the legs 
concerning the early riser, beginning 
with: ‘‘Up! Up! and see the sun!” He 
read it ‘‘ Double up! and see the sun!” 





SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A schoo! teacher is a_ person wh 
teaches things to people when they are 
young. However, it would be unfair to 
accuse her of teaching them what they 
know when they grow up. She only 
teaches them what they have forgotten 
by that time. 

The teacher comes to school at 8:3) 
o’cloeck and when she has gotten enough 
children for a mess in her room, she 
teaches them reading, writing, geogra- 
phy, grammar, arithmetic, music, draw- 
ing, cooking, board-sawing,’ crocheting, 
dee}. breathing, bird calls, scientific eat- 
ing’, patriotism, plain and fancy bathing, 
forestry, civics 2: other sciences too 
numerous to mention. When svhool is 
out she stays behind with five orsixof 
her worst scholars and tries to save the 
state the job of reforming them lateron. 
After that she hurries home to make her- 
self a new dress and snatch a hasty sup 
per before going back to attend a lecture 
by an imported specialist on the history 
of tribal law in Patagonia which the 
superintendent thinks may give her some 
information which may be useful in het 
school work some day. A _ great many 
lecturers roam the country preying 
school teachers and some of them are 
very cruel, talking to them so long that 
the poor things have to sit up until morn: 
ing when they get home to get thet 
daily test papers corrected. 

School teachers’ salaries range from 
$30 a month up—but not far enough uP 
to make them dizzy. On her salary the 
teacher must dress nicely, buy herse 
things for her work which the city ist 
poor to get, go to 29 lectures and cot: 
certs a year, buy helpful books on pe 
agogy, pay her way to district, count) 
and state institutes, and enjoy ort 
during a three months’ vacation whic 
her salary takes every year. n addi 
tion, the teacher is supposed to “ 
away vast sums of money 80 that W 
she becomes too nervous and pee 
teach, at the age of 50 or thereabor 
she can retire and live happily ever 
on her income. a the 

There is a popular superstition to 
effect that the great financiers te 
found in Wall street and that they gat 
there every morning; but they t the 
‘hey gather in the schoolhouses ° 
land every morning and as they ae 
the children twice as much as they ; 
remember, they figure out new es" 
dividing $45 into a month’s board, 8 ne! 
dress, a trip to the county “—_- ah 
of shoes, two entertainment ticke: the 
insurance assessment and a depos et BS 
savings bank.—From ‘‘Vest £0¢ @ 














says’’ by George Fitch. 





